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Art. 1.—Discours sur Vhistoire de la Revolution d’Angleterre. Par 
M. Guizor. 


oben: masterly Essay at the head of our article, forms a 
worthy appendix to the one on ‘‘ Democracy in France,” 
which its distinguished author published last year. As in 


that Essay he showed the causes of the failure of the 
French Revolution, so he points out in the one, which we 
purpose to review, the causes of the success of the British 
Revolution. Few political and historical subjects possess 
equal interest in themselves; and never has the matter 
been treated and set forth with greater knowledge, saga- 
city, judgment, and dignity of style. Every page bears 
the stamp of the learned historian, and the practical 
statesman. Not only has the author long made the mat- 
ter he treats the subject of his meditation and research, 
but his active participation in the great political events and 
changes of his own time and country, often furnishes him 
with a clue to the true understanding of the revolutions 
of another age and land. 

Since the Revolution of February, a great change for 
the better has come over the mind of M. Guizot. Born a 
Protestant, he has during the greater part of his life pro- 
fessed a sort of mitigated Rationalism. He commenced 
his political life under the banner of M. Royer-Collard, 
the head of the Party of the Doctrinaires, who, under the 
Restoration, held what they called the Juste Milieu be- 
tween the Monarchical and the Revolutionary Parties. 
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But in despite of his religious errors, and his opposition to 
the Royalist Party, the natural equity and liberality of M. 
Guizot’s mind—his great learning, and his extraordinary 
discernment, raised him far above the vulgar prejudices of 
what was then called the Liberal Party. Among the 
uncatholic writers of France, it would be vain to seek, 
especially at the period we refer to, for the same just 
appreciation of the blessed and ennobling influences of the 
Catholic Church, as may not unfrequently be found in the 
writings of M. Guizot. 

This Party of the “Juste Milieu,’’ which consisted of a 
strange amalgamation of Infidels, Protestants, and some 
sincere, but short-sighted Catholics, so far from observing 
that golden mean which wisdom loves, adopted many of 
the false principles of the Revolution ; yet through superior 
knowledge and conscientiousness, shrunk from the consis- 
tent application of the legitimate consequences. There 
was no party guilty of such gross inconsistencies, Thus 
they set themselves up as the most ardent and intelligent 
admirers of the British Constitution ; and yet resisted the 
introduction of the law of primogeniture, one of the pillars of 
that Constitution. They called themselves the strenuous 
defenders of popular liberty ; and yet, for thirty years, they 
opposed the re-establishment of the ancient municipal and 
communal franchises of France; thus showing themselves 
opposed to the popular, no less than to the aristocratic ele- 
ments of a true representative system. They professed 
themselves favourable to Religion ; and yet they evinced 
their hostility to any project for the restoration of the 
Church’s freedom. They prided themselves, and with 
reason, on their love of letters, and their encouragement of 
education; and yet to the last they upheld the monstrous 
university monopoly, which was scarcely less repugnant 
to sound literature, than to religion and morality. 

The true political medium, is to hold just principles, 
averse to all extremes, to all excess, and to carry such 
principles boldly and fairly out in all their results. But it 
is a false medium to adopt extreme and erroneous doc- 
trines, and then out of prudence or timidity to recoil from 
their consequences. 

Thus this Party of the “Juste Milieu,’”’ in power as well 
as in opposition, under the Monarchy of July as under the 
Restoration, contributed perhaps more than any other to 
the failure in France of that constitutional system, which 
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they so much admired, and the causes of whose success in 
England their leader, M. Guizot, has so elaborately ex- 
ge For when, in consequence of the Revolution of 

uly, this party was raised to the pinnacle of power, what 
was the policy it pursued? It endeavoured to save society 
by mere external and material measures, by the suppres- 
sion of clubs, the prosecution of an incendiary press, offi- 
cial bribery, and resistance to all democratic changes in 
the constitution; while the roots of the social malady in 
France—the servitude of the Church—the monopoly of an 
religious university—and the corrupt and enervating 
system of administrative centralization, were not only not 
eradicated, but fostered. 

But the elevation to power could not fail to reveal to 
a mind so superior as M. Guizot’s, the true character of 
the Revolution.* It was with evident reluctance he 
yielded to the tyrannical exigences of the Revolutionary 
party, that demanded the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1844. 
He had previously declared that the Prefects of France bore 
unanimous testimony to their blameless and meritorious 
conduct. And in his memorable speech on the eve of the 
Revolution of February, he, as well as his colleague, M. de 
Broglie, showed how that illustrious Order had been in 
Switzerland the victim of the foes of all Religion and 
social order. 

The catastrophe of February, which not only precipi- 
tated the fall of the minister and his party, but swept 
away the king, the dynasty, the constitution, and well 
nigh society itself, and which has uttered such fearful warn- 
ings to mankind, could not fail to produce the deepest 
impression on a spirit so reflective as M. Guizot’s. 
Hence, as we said before, the ‘‘ Essay on French Demo- 
cracy’’ reveals the great progress, which in proportion to 
the dangers of his country, sound political opinions have 
made in our author’s mind. He now discerns and avows 
the necessity of conceding to the Church her long-sought 
liberties, of restoring to the Provinces and Municipalities 





* In 1838, M. Guizot spoke so favourably of the Catholic litera- 
ture of France, especially of the writers of the “ Université Catholi- 
que,” such as the Count de Montalembert, M. Rio, the Abbé 
Gerbet, and others, that he was taxed by our ‘* Morning Chro- 
nicle,” with an undue bias to the Catholic Church. Since that 
period, M. Guizot’s respect for our Church has, we have reason to 
believe, vastly increased. 
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their long-lost franchises, of bringing about a lasting 
reconciliation between the Legitimists, the Orleanists, and 
the more moderate Buonapartists, and of promoting the 
spread of religion among all classes. Even the cold Doc- 
trinaire now sees that the affections must not be banished 
from the domain of politics; for a bitter experience has 
taught him how hollow and insecure are the foundations 
of that monarchy, which is based on the interests only, 
and not on the affections of a people. He admits, too, 
that the Legitimists, who have adapted themselves with 
singular address for the last sixty years to all the chang- 
ing fortunes of their country, represent not only a feeling, 
but a principle; not merely the interests of a dynasty, but 
the traditions, recollections, habitudes, and hereditary 
customs of the French nation. 

The Essay at the head of our article, bears two titles. 
One is, “‘ Pourquoi la Revolution d’ Angleterre a-t-elle 
receussi ;’” and the other, ‘‘ Discours sur l’histoire de la 
Revolution d’Angleterre.”” The latter title is alone the 
fitting one; for the answer to the former question is, except 
in two places, but indirectly given, the causes of the suc- 
cess of the Revolution of 1688, being rather to be inferred 
from the statement of facts, than from any positive reason- 
ing. This Essay is, indeed, more occupied with the narra- 
tion of the events, and the portraiture of the several 
characters engaged in our political Revolutions of the 
seventeenth century, than with an analytic investigation 
of their causes and results. 

In despite of the happy improvement we have noticed 
in the author’s political opinions, he has not yet reached 
the political Catholicism of our great Burke; while in 
religion he is still a Protestant, and a very staunch Pro- 
testant too. In his account, therefore, of our political 
Revolutions of the seventeenth century, which were in 
many ways so closely connected with the great religious 
change of the preceding age, he is far from being always a 
safe guide ; and when he sees the truth, he sees it at times 
but imperfectly. 

The Essay before us, which, by showing the causes of 
the success of the British Revolution of 1688, was in- 
tended to point out indirectly the causes of the failure 
of the French Revolution of 1830, contains many allusions 
to contemporaneous occurrences. The author judged it 
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perhaps more prudent to let his countrymen infer the 
moral of his tale, than to state it himself too broadly. 

When we saw this Essay advertised under the title, 
‘Why did the Revolution of England succeed?” we 
immediately asked ourselves the reasons of that success, 
as well as the corresponding ones, accounting for the 
signal failure of the French. We had the pleasure to find 
many of our speculations confirmed by the high sanction 
of M. Guizot. A writer infinitely inferior to the distin- 
guished author in talents and acquirements, who pos- 
sesses the advantage of the true faith, may be able to 
correct some of his erroneous statements; nor shall we 
offer any apology for our boldness in endeavouring to 
supply some of his omissions, and to develope pro- 
positions which he has but cursorily noticed, pointing 
out at the same time those remarks which he has sug- 
gested. To this end we shall compare the moral and 
political results of the English and French Revolutions 
of 1641 and 1789 at the dates of the respective Resto- 
rations of the two countries, and then institute a compari- 
son between the British Revolution of 1688 and the 
French Revolution of 1830. We shall afterwards pro- 
ceed to analyze and make extracts from the Essay 
before us. 

If we search for the primary moral cause of the Grand 
Rebellion of 1641, we shall find it in that great religious 
Revolution of the sixteenth century, which had convulsed 
the Church, raised the people up against their spiritual 
rulers, proclaimed the principle of private judgment in 
matters of faith, and thus opened the door to every species 
of imposture, error, fanaticism, and impiety ; while by advo- 
cating alternately the principles of political despotism and 
anarchy, that Revolution shook the foundations of civil 
society. The Anglican Church, the minion of Royal 
tyranny, and which so often ministered to its guilty 
caprices, brought forth a brood of sects, each more hideous 
and monstrous than the other, and which following paren- 
tal example, raised their sacrilegious hands against their 
own mother. ‘The Presbyterians sought to overthrow the 
Kpiscopal Establishment;—the Independents rejected 
every species of hierarchical subordination in the sacred 
ministry ; the Levellers, holding to the Bible alone, would 
tolerate no spiritual authority whatsoever; and_ the 
Quakers appealed to the individual inspiration of the Holy 
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Spirit, as the sole rule of faith. The Presbyterians, who 
took the lead in the political as well as religious Revo- 
lution, admitted monarchy under certain conditions; but 
the other sects, more or less anarchical, which followed in 
their train, evinced a deep-rooted aversion not only to 
Royalty, but to all civil magistracy. Their destructive 
efforts were seconded by a party of Free-thinkers, small 
indeed, but more considerable, according to M. Guizot, 
than is generally supposed. Yet that profound demorali- 
zation which preceded, accompanied, and followed the 
French Revolution of 1789, during which for eight years 
the Christian Religion was utterly proscribed, could not 
attend the British Revolution of 1641, In this the lead- 
ing party professed only the principles of the Kirk of 
Scotland, and the other sectaries, fanatical or hypocritical 
as they might be, still recognised many doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. The great mass of the people still 
belonged to the Anglican Church ; and not to speak of the 
Irish Catholics, who formed the bulk of their nation, the 
English Catholics were then powerful and numerous. 
Hence Charles II. on reascending the throne of his 
fathers, found not by any means a people so perverted and 
demoralized, and consequently so difficult to govern, as 
Louis XVIII. on his reassuming his ancestral crown. 

II. If we now examine the political results of the two 
Revolutions, the position of our Charles LI. at his Resto- 
ration was far more advantageous, than was that of the 
descendant of St. Lewis in the year 1814. 

1. In the first place, the Church of England had not 
undergone that wide-wasting spoliation, which since was 
the doom of the Church of France. Under the Common- 
wealth tithes were not abolished ; and benefices were filled 
by the Presbyterian ministers, who dissented from the 
Anglican clergy on points of discipline and church govern- 
ment only. Hence at the Restoration, not a few of the 
Presbyterian ministers acceded to the Episcopal Esta- 
blishment. The church lands were all re-transferred to 
the Bishops, Chapters, and Universities. The Eccle- 
siastical Tribunals, with the exception of the odious High 
Commission Court—a Judicature of comparatively recent 
date—were re-established. The two Universities, which 
were not suppressed in the time of the Commonwealth, 
were at the Restoration replaced under the influence of 
the Anglican Church. Thus that Church found herself 
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again in possession of all her ancient property, and poli- 
tical, as well as spiritual, rights and privileges; and from 
this circumstance, as well as from the learning and piety 
of many Divines, whom she then brought forth, as well as 
from the general sympathy which her misfortunes had 
excited, her position became stronger than it had ever 
been before. 

2. If we look to the aristocracy, much as many of its 
members had suffered in life and property, during the 
civil wars, or later from the tyrannical exactions of the 
Republican government, the bulk of the nobility and 
gentry still retained their estates; nor had their family 
arrangements as to property been at all disturbed. The 
House of Lords was re-established in all its rights and 
privileges; and the country gentlemen regained their 
influence as proprietors and magistrates. There was, 
indeed, in the Upper House, a Presbyterian party, as in 
the time of Charles I.; but no new upstart uobility sate 
side by side with the ancient. 

3. The municipal organization of Great Britain had 
remained intact during the Commonwealth ; the cities had 
all preserved their corporate franchises. No change had 
been made in the administrative system of the country. 

4. The civil and criminal laws of Great Britain had not 
undergone any essential alteration ; and her various Judi- 
catures had all been retained. 

5. Charles II., as M. Guizot justly observes, was not 
restored by foreign arms, but was called back to the throne 
of his ancestors by the spontaneous efforts of the British 
people. 

6. The three great results, says M. Guizot, of the 
Revolution of 1641, were the definitive triumph of the 
Protestant religion in England; the indissoluble union and 
mutual controul of the Crown and the Parliament; and the 
preponderance of the House of Commons in the affairs of 
the country. On this matter we wish to make a few com- 
ments. The triumph of Protestantism is a somewhat vague 
expression. Certainly, the Protestant Dissenters, who were 
so severely persecuted under Charles II., would not think 
that they had obtained at the Restoration a very definitive 
triumph; and as tu the Protestant Established Church, its 
final triumph may date from the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 
But in another sense the expression is just. The Catho- 
lics of England and Ireland, from the severe sufferings 
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they had to undergo on account of religion and loyalty, 
were at the close of the Civil Wars, well nigh prostrated ; 
and on the other hand, Protestantism in its various forms 
had so leavened the mass of the English nation, that as 
events subsequently proved, no external force, unsupported 
by moral means, could re-establish the Catholic Church 
in her former power. 

The second remark is perfectly correct. From the 
reign of Charles II., the union between the Crown and 
the Parliament became indissoluble, and their mutual 
controul a matter of necessity. The Revolution of 1641 
was only a violent and bloody reaction against the despo- 
tism introduced by the Tudors, and continued in a more 
mitigated form by the Stuarts. The loss of religious 
influence, to which the Reformation had doomed the Angli- 
can clergy—the consequent moral and political degra- 
dation of that body—the servile nobility, whom royal 
despotism had gorged with the plunder of the Church— 
the arbitrary maxims wherewith some Protestant sects 
had indoctrinated kings, and the anarchic doctrines which 
other of those sects had inculcated on the people—had 
destroyed the old balance of the British Constitution. The 
unfortunate Charles I., imbued with those despotic 
maxims of policy, which for a century had been current 
not only at Court, but among all classes of the nation, 
was undoubtedly guilty of arbitrary acts. This monarch, 
who to many better qualities joined feebleness and insin- 
cerity of character, was doomed by Divine Providence to 
pay the dread penalty, not only for his own faults, but for 
the accumulated wrongs, and crimes, and sacrileges, and 
impiety of his Protestant predecessors. The House of 
Commons, not content with asserting the just liberties of 
the nation, soon encroached on the incontestable preroga- 
tives of the crown, violated the rights of the peerage, 
trampled on all law and justice, and, after plunging the 
nation into the horrors of civil war, established a most 
grinding tyranny. Thus one excess ever provokes another. 
The arbitrary sway of princes, who after their rebellion 
against the Catholic Church, the great Protectress of 
civil freedom, had intrenched on the liberties of all orders 
of the State, was now superseded and chastised by a 
licentious democracy, which proscribed the Episcopal 
Establishment, put down the Upper House, subverted the 
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old constitution, abolished royalty, and dragged the 
monarch himself to the scaffold. 

Even under the tyranny of the Tudors, the august 
forms of parliament had been respected; and the House of 
Commons, after having under those Princes, sunk to so 
low an ebb of insignificance, was during the civil troubles, 
exalted to an equally undue elevation. At the Restora- 
tion the equilibrium of the constitutional powers was in 
some degree restored. Whether without the Reformation, 
and the civil despotism which that religious revolution 
brought about, and which interrupted the organic develop- 
ment, of our constitution, the parliament would have 
spontaneously and by the natural course of things attained 
to the same degree of power as it possessed under Charles 
II., it is difficult to determine. It is not easy to point out 
what in the constitution of parliament at that period were 
the result of latent, imherent principles, and what of 
violent convulsion. But of this we are certain, that to 
insure the happiness, prosperity, and civil liberty of Eng- 
land, no Reformation and none of the civil wars it brought 
about were needed. 

The preponderance of the House of Commons in the 
affairs of the country, is another result of the Grand Rebel- 
lion, justly pointed out by our author. This fact he 
insists on with much force ; but in opposing the power of 
the Lower to the Upper House, he seems to overlook the 
close connexion subsisting between those two branches of 
the legislature. This connexion, however, it is, which as 
Burke well observed, has mainly insured the stability and 
the happy working of the representative system in Eng- 
land. The country gentleman, then as now, was often of 
more ancient family, and in possession of larger fortune, 
than many a Peer. There was, therefore, a community 
of interests, feelings and opinions, between the high aris- 
tocracy, (the barones majores,) and the untitled gentry, 
(the barones minores,) who had the preponderance in the 
House of Commons. Again, even at the time we refer to, 
and still more at a later period, all the more opulent mer- 
chants and bankers possessed landed estates, and so were 
more or less bound up in interest with the aristocracy. 
This oversight, or, at least, this omission, of M. Guizot’s, 
may be attended with danger; for one of the main causes 
of the failure of the Representative system in so many 
countries, has been the too precise, definite, exclusive, and 
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independent character given to each portion of the legisla- 
ture, instead of that general union and commingling of 
feelings and interests between all, so characteristic of the 
British constitution. 

If such were the moral and social condition of Great 
Britain at the Restoration of 1660, how utterly different 
was the state of France, in 1814, when Louis XVIII. 
ascended the throne of his ancestors. 

1. The sceptical. philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
had, in that country, undermined religion and morality in 
the upper, and partly among the middle classes, while a 
portion of the clergy, by the laxity of their morals, paid a 
tribute to the frivolity of the age. With the Revolution, 
impiety reached the acme of its triumph. When the bloody 
persecution which the Church had now to undergo, the 
awful chastisements which Divine Providence inflicted on 
all, especially the high-born and the wealthy, had reani- 
mated the zeal of the whole priesthood, and aroused num- 
bers in the higher ranks to a sense of religion, it was found 
that impiety and licentiousness had sunk deep into the 
lowest orders of suciety. After the utter proscription 
of the Christian religion, and the systematic demoraliza- 
tion of the people, under the Republic, Napoleon reopened 
the temples of religion ; but the thraldom in which he held 
the Church he had restored, prevented her from achieving 
the great task of regenerating society. Her religious 
Orders were, with few exceptions, interdicted ; she could 
hold no diocesan or provincial synods; and her intercourse 
with the Holy See was in manifold ways impeded. 

2. As to the material condition of the Church of France, 
the Restoration found her utterly despoiled of that wealth 
which the pious liberality of former ages had lavished on 
her.* In lieu of their tithes and estates, for which even 
the Constituent Assembly, when it confiscated them, had 

romised an indemnity, the clergy had received from the 
Leuatial government, a miserable pittance, which, in those 
irreligious districts, where the piety of the faithful did not 
come to the aid of the ministers of religion, left them in a 
state bordering on destitution. ‘The Bourbons were little 
able to remedy this state of things. Even the Bishops, 





* Certain forests, the last remnant of the old Church-property of 
France, were sold by the State, even after the Restoration. 
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whom they admitted into the Chamber of Peers, sat not 
in virtue of their sacred office, but by favour of the Court. 

3. The ancient universities of France had been totally 
destroyed, and so had been all her clerical and monastic 
schools. In their room, one vast, monstrous, State-univer- 
sity had been set up, not only wholly secular in its organ- 
ization, but, for the most part, irreligious in its teachers 
and scholars, and endowed with the exclusive monopoly of 
education in the kingdom. 

4, A great part of the old aristocratic families of France 
had, in consequence of the wars, the proscriptions, the 
judicial murders, the wholesale massacrees of the Revolu- 
tion, been utterly annihilated. Their survivors, robbed of 
their estates, were in many cases reduced to want; and 
those among them who retained a remnant of their pro- 
perty, found that remnant, in virtue of the abolition of 
entails, fast crumbling away. A Chamber of Peers was, 
indeed, established by the charter of 1814; but in that 
Chamber the heads of the most illustrious French houses 
were not to be found; while a new nobility, identified with 
the interests and the ideas of the Revolution, there exerted 
great sway. 

5. The municipal corporations of all the French cities, 
had been utterly destroyed by the Revolution, as well as 
the franchises of all their communes. An iron system of 
administrative centralization now cramped the political 
and intellectual energies of the people. 

6. The civil and criminal jurisprudence of France, and 
all her judicatories, had been swept away by the revolu- 
tionary tempest. A code was substituted, which, if it pos- 
sessed many excellencies, embodied also many of the talse 
principles of the Revolution. 

7. A jealousy and antipathy in the course of the 
eighteenth century had sprung up in France, between 
the noblesse and the middle classes, and which had arisen 
partly from the too exclusive spirit of the former, partly 
from the political inaction to which the crown had forcibly 
reduced the nobles; this jealousy was aggravated and 
envenomed by the Revolution of 1789. That Revolution 
was levelled even more against aristocracy than royalty 
itself: for out of the iniquitous confiscations of the Revolu- 
tion, many among the middle classes had been enriched 
with the spoils of the aristocracy. ‘The possession of this 
ill-gotten wealth, as well as remembrance of the sway 
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which they had exercised in the first years of the Revolu- 
tion, filled them with the utmost hatred and arrogance 
towards the remains of the ancient nobility. Hence the 
difficulty which the Restoration experienced of reconciling 
the conflicting claims, pretensions, and interests of those 
classes. Hence the difficulty of establishing in France a 
permanent connexion between the Upper and the Lower 
House,—a connexion which furnishes the main clue to the 
success of the British constitution of 1688. 

8: If our Charles II. had been restored to his throne by 
the spontaneous effort of his people, in France the reverse 
was the case. There the Restoration was preceded by 
great disasters, which tarnished the military glory, and 
humbled the pride of the nation. An emperor, the idol of 
the army, was precipitated from his throne; and it was in 
the train of foreign squadrons that Louis XVIII. came to 
take possession of the throne of his ancestors. This cir- 
cumstance failed not to engender, in a large portion of the 
French nation, an ill-will, which proved a great obstacle 
to the stability of the Bourbon dynasty. 

Such was the profound diversity in the main results of 
the English Revolution of 1641, and of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789. And it is evident that any systems of polity, 
founded on such totally different results, must have an 
issue diametrically opposed. Hence we can at once under- 
stand why the Revolution of 1688 succeeded, and the 
French Revolution of 1830 has been so signal a failure. 

In despite, however, of the radical differences between 
the Grand Rebellion of 1641 and the French Revolution of 
1789, there were strong points of resemblance. One was 
the child of heresy, the other of unbelief; that is to say, 
both were the issue of different forms of rebellion against 
God’s Church. Heresy convulses civil society ; unbelief 
destroys it; but one prepares the way for the other. In 
both revolutions, we see the same genesis and progression 
of parties; the Catholic and Anglican cavaliers, Presbyte- 
rian Constitutionalists, fanatical Independents, Levellers, 
and Fifth-Monarchy-men in England, corresponding to 
the Catholic Royalists, the Jansenistical Constitutional- 
ists, of 1791, the impious Republicans, Girondists, Jaco- 
bins, and Communists, of the French Revolution. In 
both we see how anarchic factions, powerful to destroy an 
ancient government, were impotent to establish a new one ; 
how they begot a military tyranny, and how that tyranny 
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itself was compelled to yield in its turn to legitimate 
monarchy. 

Having now stated the moral and political condition of 
England and France, as these two countries severally 
emerged from their bloody revolutions, we have before 
us the data to explain the respective success of the two 
revolutions of 1688 and 1830, which both professed to be 
defensive. Let us now proceed to a comparison between 
the two. 

The Times journal of February 4th, 1850, wrote of 
M. Guizot’s work: “The exposition shows in what 
particulars the English Revolution of 1688 was sound, 
and as a consequence, has borne permanent fruits ; 
and it leaves to be inferred the particulars in which the 
Revolution of July, 1830, was unsound. M. Guizot has thus 
partially to argue against his own work; but we freely 
admit that the case is wholly exceptional and anomalous, 
and that neither statesman nor historian could ever calcu- 
late upon such a political phenomenon, as that of the 
present Republic, ide. of February, 1848.)’”’ 

So utterly unfounded is the last assertion of the Times, 
as to the impossibility of foreseeing the catastrophe of 
February, 1848, that warning voices were raised, not only 
in France but elsewhere, to show the dangers which beset 
the monarchy of July, and to predict its probable downfall. 
To cite but two instances, M. Salvandy, in France, 
pointed out, in 1832, on what a volcano the Monarchy of 
July rested; and the celebrated Catholic publicist, Dr. 
Jarcke, in Germany, showed how in all probability, and 
even in a shorter space of time than actually occurred, the 
royalty of the Barricades would be overturned by the 
Fourth Estate, that had set it up as a mere temporary 
scaffolding.* 





* We may also refer the reader to an article we wrote in this 
Journal in February, 1844, entitled, “ Moral and Political Condi- 
tion of France,” where we proved how, in despite of the designs and 
acts of many of the leaders of the July Revolution, a strong reli- 
gious reaction had occurred in France, and where, after showing 
how all the political promises of that Revolution had been belied, 
we declared it as not probable that the legitimate dynasty would 
remain for ever excluded from the throne. Since the catastrophe 
of February, 1848, the religious reaction has mnch increased, and 
as far as opinion goes, the monarchical reaction has intensely 
augmented under the anarchic Republic, 
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But now to proceed to our parallel.— 

I. The Revolution of 1688 was guilty of no infringe- 
ment on the political and proprietary rights of the Esta- 
blished Church ; nay, it was partly in defence of her spiri- 
tual rights that that revolution was achieved. The Univer- 
sities remained, as before, under clerical influence. If the 
political condition of the British and Irish Catholics had 
been deteriorated by the Revolution, that of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters was improved. 

II. So far from the Revolution of 1688 impairing the 
property, or encroaching on the political privileges of the 
aristocracy, it tended to consolidate its influence. In fact, 
the aristocracy now succeeded to much of the power of 
dethroned royalty. 

III. The municipal organization of the Commonalty 
was preserved intact. Thus no organic change was 
brought about by the Revolution of 1688. What then 
did that Revolution achieve ? 

J. By it one dynasty was expelled, and another substi- 
tuted in its room. 2. The royal prerogative was reduced 
within narrower limits; too narrow in our humble estima- 
tion. 3. Better guarantees were obtained for the liberties 
of the subject. 4. This revolution, though conducted by 
the aristocracy, was according to M. Guizot, not directed 
to its selfish aggrandizement, but to the general welfare of 
the people. And as the same authority observes, it was 
not a popular tumult, but organized parties that achieved 
this Revolution. 5. The Jacobites could only reckon for 
support on a portion of the English Tories. The great 
bulk of the latter party united with the Whigs in favour of 
the settlement of 1688; for their common attachment to 
the Church of England, and their disgust with many im- 
prudent, arbitrary measures of James II., served to allay 
their disagreement on other matters. Church-of-England- 
erm and Dissenters were mostly in favour of the Revo- 

ution. 

Let us now look to the French Revolution of 1830, 
which also professed to be defensive. 

1. The Restoration left France nearly in the same revo- 
Jutionary, inorganic state, in which it found it. But on 
whom lies the fault? On whom but on that self-styled 
Liberal opposition, which perpetuated the errors of the 
first revolution, encouraged distrust and disaffection to the 
crown, resisted all attempts to constitute the aristocracy 
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on a solid basis, or to restore to the people their commer- 
cial and provincial franchises, or to reform education, im- 
part freedom to the Church, and promote the spread of 
religion ; while the more violent openly assailed revelation 
and monarchy, and deluged the country with infidel and 
anti-social publications. Thus a large portion of those, 
who brought about the revolution of 1830, were bent 
on the destruction of religion; and even the better part, 
the Doctrinaires especially, would indeed retain the 
Church of the majority of the French people, but only in a 
state of thraldom. Thus one main motive of the English 
Revolution of 1688—the preservation of the rights of the 
national Church—was not only wanting to the French 
Revolution of 1830, but was replaced by a directly antago- 
nistic principle. 

2. The Revolution of 1688 was provoked by the arbi- 
trary measures of the Court. In France the Parliament 
was the aggressor, and refused subsidies to the Crown, not 
because the ministers had pursued an unconstitutional 
policy, but because it was dissatisfied with their persons 
and principles. Charles X. kept within the letter as well 
as spirit of the Constitution as long as he possibly could, 
till the dread, that the Liberal opposition, if it came into 
power, would offer the same violence to his conscience as 
in 1828, when it wrung from him the anti-catholic ordi- 
nances of that year, drove him to the coup-d’-etat of 
1830. 

3. In England, as we have seen, the Revolution of 1688 
was brought about by the co-operation of the two great politi- 
cal parties in the State—by the combined efforts of the clergy 
the aristocracy, the gentry, the middle classes, and the 

eople, including the majority of Protestant Dissenters. 
n France the change of 1830 was achieved by the rem- 
nant of the old revolutionary parties; and few of the 
leaders, who directed it, besides the Doctrinaires, were 
sincerely attached to constitutional monarchy.* The 
clergy, the remnant of the ancient nobility, a portion of 
the middle classes, the greater part of the army, the 





* “Le Globe,” a deistical, but not Jacobinical Journal, edited by 
the Deputy Dubois, and supported by Cousin and Jouffroy, said 
immediately after the ‘three glorious days,” “The New Monarchy 
will only be a transition to a Republic, which is the ultimate form 
of government for European nations.” 
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easantry in the West and many parts of the South of 
Fiance, viewed the Revolution of 1830 with indignation 
and disgust. Charles X. and his ministers had well per- 
ceived, ‘that, unless a preponderance be insured to the 
landed interest in the pine House, the representative 
system can in no country work with safety, and the most 
formidable collisions between the crown and the parliament 
must inevitably ensue. This is the sense, and toa certain 
extent, the justification of the famous Ordinances of July. 
But the abstract truth, which their authors rightly dis- 
cerned, they attempted to realize after an injudicious 
method, at a wrong moment, and with a feeble, inefficient 
military force. 

4, All the Peers who had been nominated by Charles 
X., though they were men of high honour, and were 
among the wealthiest proprietors of France, were igno- 
miniously expelled the Up pper House. Shortly afterwards 
the peerage itself was declared to be no longer hereditary, 
but only for life. Thus the Upper House, in the new 
political system, was bereaved of ail importance and 
influence. 

5. The system of administrative centralization was 
scarcely at all relaxed ; and thus communal and provincial 
franchises—one of the main buttresses of order as well as 
liberty—were wanting to the new Constitution. 

6. The doctrine of popular sovereignty was proclaimed— 
a whole dynasty was proscribed—and a family deeply im- 
bued with the false principles of the first revolution, raised 
to the throne. 

What, then, have the Revolutions of 1688 and 1830 in 
common ? 

Why, a few accidental, superficial circumstances! Both 
revolutions were decided by a contest, prompt, but un- 
stained by cruel excesses ; both were ushered in with an 
outcry against the Jesuits ; ; and both were directed 
against monarchs, who, though less selfish than their im- 
mediate predecessors, were endowed with less judgment, 
and knowledge of mankind, and who mistook rashness for 
energy of character.* And if in both revolutions the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty was proclaimed, we must ob- 





* Charles X., however, whom in his youth Burke had greeted as 
the accomplished Cavalier, possessed a far more amiable, as well as 
a higher-toned character than James IL. 
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serve that the same doctrine uttered by different persons 
in different circumstances, will be attended with very dif- 
ferent results. One thing is that theory in the cold page 
of Locke—another in the burning words of Rousseau ; one 
thing from the lips of an aristocrat like Lord Somers, 
another in the mouth of a demagogue like Mirabeau ; one 
thing in aristocratic England, another in democratic 
France.* 





* We cannot too often insist on the broad, fundamental difference 
between the doctrine of the divine origin of the civil power through 
the medium of the people, as taught by a large class of Catholic 
divines, and the doctrine of popular sovereignty, as inculcated by 
Jurieu, Locke, and Rousseau. The former merely wished to main- 
tain, that though the civil power emanates from God, because 
society, which is a divine creation, cannot exist without it; yet no 
form of civil polity is of divine institution. Civil power is of divine 
ordinance indeed; yet its form or modality is the work of man. 
Thus, for instance, the constitution of the family is jure divino mon- 
archical, and that of the Catholic Church jure divino monarchical. 
That form, as they received it from God, they will retain to the 
end of time; but not so human governments, which are monarch- 
ical, aristocratic, democratic, or mixed, according to the wants and 
circumstances of communities. But the theory of Locke and Rous- 
seau, that civil power emanates solely and directly from the people, 
and may be revoked at its pleasure, makes civil society a mere tem- 
porary and contingent, but not an absolute and necessary condition 
of.mankind. Had this theory been proposed to Suarez and the 
other divines who taught the doctrine as above stated, they would 
have recoiled from it with horror, as one contrary to reason and 
revelation. Thus Count De Maistre, one of the most ardent opponents 
of the Protestant and infidel theory of the ‘“ sovereignty of the 
people,” has, in his letters on ‘ Education,” recently published in 
the ‘‘ Univers,” referred to the two opinions of Catholic divines 
respecting the immediate or mediate divine origin of the civil power, 
as mere modifications of the same doctrine. But this is the same 
Count Maistre, who, in his “Soirées de St. Petersbourg,” says that 
a profound theory shows, that political power is never given, but 
taken ; and who ridicules that verse of Voltaire, “ Le premier Roi 
fut un soldat heureux. C’est faux,’ he continues, “ce soldat heu- 
reux fut deja soldé (paid) par un Roi.” The aberrations of the 
French Revolution have rendered Catholic writers more precise and 
circumspect in their language on this subject ; and the expressions 
‘* Primitive Compact,” ‘‘ Sovereignty of the people in all countries,” 
will not be found in the pages of any eminent modern Catholic pub- 
licist on the Continent, An Italian Jesuit, we have been informed, 
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The length of these preliminary remarks we trust the 
kindness of the reader will excuse, as they were necessary 
to develope the principles, correct some mistakes, and 
supply the omissions in the work at the head of our article. 
That work we shall now proceed to analyze, citing from 
time to time such passages as best elucidate the author’s 
doctrines and sentiments, or exhibit his powers to the most 
advantage. ; 

To explain the success of the Revolution of 1688, M. 
Guizot, as we intimated, takes a long review of the pre- 
ceding Revolutions of our country, out of which that 
national settlement grew. The Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, he justly observes, had its origin in 
religious, and not in political motives. Policy, no doubt, 
played a great part in that mighty Revolution ; but it was 
not assuredly the primum mobile—the chief agent. But 
when the author says that that movement was achieved in 
the name of religious faith, he uses not only an unhappy, 
but a very erroneous expression. Faith is belief in a divine 
authority ; but it was precisely in the name of individual 
reason and against the authority instituted by God, that this 
Revolution unfurled its banners. The principle which im- 
plicitly had been at the bottom of all former rebellions 
against Christ’s Church, was now proclaimed in the most 
explicit and formal manner. And if the Reformers 
appealed to the divine authority of the Bible, it was still 
the Bible explained and interpreted by their own reason. 

The author then traces the causes, which gave birth to 
the political Revolution of 1641, and describes the parties 
which directed it. 

The Reformers, the more moderate ones especially, 
desired only to resist certain arbitrary measures of the 
crown, to reform abuses in the state, and to recover 
ancient rights of the constitution, to which they were sin- 
cerely attached. The religious innovators, like the Pres- 
byterians, had more revolutionary objects in view, since 
they desired to subvert the Episcopal Establishment. A 
radical overthrow of their country’s civil constitution, how- 





has recently written a work to show that Communism is only the 
logical inference from the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty. Yet 
surely this Jesuit in so doing never dreamt of offering any dispar- 


agement to Suarez and the majority of Catholic divines, Sat Ver- 
bum Sapienti. 
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ever, did not enter into the contemplation of the parties 
who commenced the Rebellion. heir sincere desire 
to preserve or restore ancient rights and liberties, their 
religious motives, however mistaken, and the imprudent, 
arbitrary policy of Charles I., gave them a great advan- 
tage at the commencement of their struggle with the 
Crown. But from the reform of abuses, they were soon 
led to the commission of acts of violence, disloyalty, and 
injustice. 

The author gives an interesting account of the social 
condition of England at the commencement of the civil 
wars. The remnants of feudal relationship between the 
Crown and nobility and their tenantry on the one hand, 
and the free municipal organization of the cities and 
counties on the other, are set forth, with his wonted learn- 
ing and sagacity, by M. Guizot. There was not in these 
civil wars such an open conflict, as in some other coun- 
tries, between class and class; for country-gentlemen, and 
even some peers, were to be seen at the head of the 
popular party. Still the aristocracy and country-gentle- 
men were, generally speaking, on the side of the king, and 
the burgesses on that of the parliament. A vivid picture 
is traced of the moral evils and physical calamities attend- 
ant on the civil war ; but in general, a just tribute is paid 
to the humanity of both the belligerent parties. 


’ 


“The two parties,” says the author, “fought with fury; but 
without abandoning in the midst of the struggle all the habits of 
times of order and peace. No sanguinary revolts,—no judicial 
massacres.* It was a civil war prolonged, ardent, full of violence 
and calamities, but without brutal or barbarous excesses, and 
restrained by the manners of the people within certain limits of 
justice and humanity.” 


_ The author well shows the natural progression of revolu- 
tionary parties, and the necessary evolution of radical 
ee and how the more hesitating policy of the 

resbyterians was compelled to yield to the more daring 
measures of the Independents. The character of Crom- 
well is sketched with those vigorous strokes so peculiar to 
M. Guizot. His stern fanaticism, his unmeasured ambi- 
tion, his tortuous policy, his power of fascination over the 





* It was only towards the Irish Catholics the Round-heads forgot 
every sentiment of right and humanity. 
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minds of men, his eloquence, his consummate skill in war 
and diplomacy, are set forth with great ability. The 
interest of the subject, will, we trust, be a sufficient plea 
for the length of the following citation : 


«When the war,” says the author, “‘ was concluded; when the 
king was a prisoner in the hands of the Parliament, the reaction in 
favour of peace became more generally and more decidedly monar- 
chical. The king was destitute of power, and bore his misfortunes 
with dignity. The Parliament had full power, and yet did not 
relieve the country’s evils. On the Parliament henceforth weighed 
the whole responsibility. On its head fell the discontents, the 
deceived hopes, the suspicions, the wrath, the maledictions of the 
present, the fears of the future. 

“Urged by this national feeling, enlightened by the imminence of 
the danger, the political Reformers, the first leaders of the Revo- 
lution in Parliament, and in their train religious innovators, (like 
the Presbyterians, who were enemies, indeed, of the episcopal 
Church, but not of monarchy,) made a last effort to conclude 
peace with the king, and to terminate, at one blow, the war and 
the revolution. 

“They were sincere, nay, passionate, in their desire for peace, 
but still imbued with those revolutionary prejudices and preten- 
sions, that had many times already rendered peace impossible. 
By the conditions which they imposed on the sovereign, they 
asked of him to sanction the destruction of the monarchy and of 
the Church, that is to say, to consummate with his own hands, on 
re-entering it, the ruin of the edifice which constituted his security 
and claimed his faith. 

“‘They had proclaimed on principle, and put in practice, the 
direct sovereignty of the House of Commons ; and forced, in their 
turn, to resist the torrent of popular violence, they marvelled at 
not finding strength and support, at having to encounter even the 
hostility and distrust of that aristocracy which they had decried 
and subverted. 

“‘If they had even succeeded in concluding a peace with the 
king, that peace would have been vain. It was too late to arrest 
the Revolution, and too soon to bring it back to its true and 
national end. God only now began to exercise his justice, and to 
teach a lesson to mankind. Soon as the first leaders of the move- 
ment attempted to rebuild the edifice which they had laid in ruins, 
then the truly Revolutionary party arose, and treating with brutal 
contempt the new-got wisdom of the former, drove them out 
of Parliament, condemned the king to death, and proclaimed the 
Republic. Two centuries have elapsed since the Revolution of 
England caused the head of Charles I. to fall, in order to fall 
itself immediately afterwards on the soil bedewed with that blood. 
The French Republic, not long ago, exhibited the same spectacle 
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to the world. And we still hear it said, that those great crimes 
were acts of great policy, dictated by the necessity of founding 
those Republics, which scarcely survived them a few days ! 

“Tt is the pretension of human folly and wickedness to cover 
themselves with the veil of greatness, But neither the truth of 
history, nor the interest of nations, will endure such falsehood. 

“The spirit of religious faith and freedom had degenerated 
in some sects, into an arrogant, contentious fanaticism, indocile to 
all authority, and which sought its satisfaction only in the excesses 
of intellectual pride and independence. By the civil war, those 
sectaries had become soldiers, at once enthusiastic and disciplined 
reasoners, and obedient. Sprung, for the most part, from the 
popular classes and trades, they greedily revelled in the pleasure 
of command and domination, and believed and called themselves 
the elect and powerful instruments of the Divine will and justice. 
Under the favour, sometimes of religious enthusiasm, sometimes of 
military discipline, sometimes of the democratic spirit, Cromwell 
had won the confidence of these men, and had made himself their 
leader. After having passed his youth in the excesses of intem- 
perate passion, in the aspirations of a fervent and stirring piety, 
and in ministering to the interests or desires of the population that 
surrounded him, he now, as soon as politics and war opened a pros- 
pect to his ambition, plunged with impetuosity into the career 
where he could alone display his genius and satisfy his inclinations. 
The most fervent of sectarians, the most active of revolutionists, 
the ablest of soldiers, equally ardent and prompt to speak, to pray, 
to conspire, to fight; pouring himself out with a frankness full of 
fascination, and yet lying, when needed, with an audacity unfail- 
ing, which filled even his enemies with surprise and confusion ; pas- 
sionate and coarse, adventurous and sensible, mystical and prac- 
tical, giving boundless scope to the anticipations of fancy, yielding 
to no scruple in the exigencies of action, wishing for success, at any 
price, quicker than any man to discern and to seize on the means 
to success, and impressing on all, friends or fos, the conviction 
that none would succeed so well, or go so far in any enterprise. 

“‘Such a party, conducted by such a man, the Republic well 
suited. It gratified their passions, opened a prospect to their 
hopes, and furnished a security to the interests which the civil war 
had created. It gave the country up to the army through the 
genius of its leader, and the empire to Cromwell through the 
instrumentality of his soldiers. 

“From respect for their sincerity, their genius, and their misfor- 
tunes, I wish not to express all I think respecting some celebrated 
men of those times, who were republicans more from policy, and 
after the classical models of antiquity, than from religious fanati- 
cism. I allude to Sydney, Vane, Ludlow, Harrington, Hutchinson, 
Milton ; elevated minds, proud hearts, nobly ambitious for their 
country and humanity, but with such little judgment, and such 
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extravagant pride, that neither dominion nor adversity could teach 
them any lesson ; credulous like children, obstinate like old men, 
ever blinded by their hopes to their dangers and their faults, and 
who at the very moment when, by their own anarchic tyranny, they 
prepared the advent of a tyranny more rational and more vigorous, 
thought they were laying the foundations for the freest and most 
glorious of governments. 

“Excepting these sects organized into regiments, and thes 
coteries exalted into a Parliament, no one in England wished for a 
Republic. It ran counter to the traditions, the manners, the laws, 
the old affections, the ancient objects of respect, the established 
interests, the good order, the good sense, and the moral feelings of 
the country.”—pp. 15-18. 


The utter futility of the regicide plea—the supreme 
iniquity which stamped the judicial murder of Charles I., 
—and the ruin which the temporary success of crime is 
sure to bring down on its authors, are ably exhibited in 
the following passage. 


‘«« But revolutionists, even the ablest, are short-sighted. Intoxi- 
cated by passion, or governed by the necessity of the moment, they 
foresee not that what constitutes to-day their triumph, will be their 
condemnation to-morrow. The execution of Charles I. delivered 
up to the Republicans and to Cromwell, England stricken with 
stupor. But the Republic and Cromwell, wounded by that very 
blow which they had struck, held from that very day but a violent 
transitory dominion, stamped with that seal of supreme iniquity, 
which devotes to certain ruin, governments even the strongest and 
the most successful. 

“The judges of Charles I., set every engine at work to divest 
their act of that fatal character, and to represent it as a divine 
judgment, which they had the mission to execute. Charles, they 
said, had aimed at absolute power, and upheld the civil war. 
Many rights had been violated, and much blood spilled by his 
orders, or with his knowledge. On him they cast the whole respon- 
sibility of tyranny and of civil war; from him they demanded 
reckoning of all the liberties that had been trampled under foot, 
and of all the blood that had been shed ;—a crime without a name, 
which his death could alone expiate. But the conscience of a 
people, even when it is seized with trouble and consternation, can- 
not be so beguiled. Others besides the king, had filled the country 
with oppression and bloodshed. If the king had violated the 
rights of his subjects ; the rights of Royalty, ancient also, inscribed 
also in the Statute-book, necessary also to the maintenance of the 
public liberties, had been equally violated, assailed, and infringed. 
He had, indeed, made war, but in self-defence. Who is ignorant 
that at the very moment, when he had decided on war, it was pre- 
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paring against him, in order to force him, after so many concessions, 
to abandon whatever yet remained of his power and prerogatives— 
the last remnants of the legal government of the country? And 
now when the king was conquered, he was judged, he was con- 
demned without law, contrary to all laws, for acts which no law 
had ever foreseen, or qualified as crimes, which the conscience 
neither of the king nor of the people had ever dreamed of consider- 
ing as falling under the jurisdiction of men, or of being punishable 
at their hands. How would every soul have swollen with indigna- 
tion, had the obscurest citizen been treated in a like manner, and 
been put to death for crimes defined by an ex post facto law, and by 
pretended judges, yesterday his enemies, to-day his rivals, to- 
morrow his heirs. And what would not have been attempted 
against the least of Englishmen, was perpetrated on the king of 
England, on the head of the English Church as well as State, on 
the representative and the symbol of all authority, order, law, 
justice, of all that in human society. borders on the limit, and 
awakeus the idea of the Divine attributes !”—P. 20. 


Our author then adduces many facts to prove the pas- 
sive resistance which the Republic had on every side to 
encounter, and the mean, grovelling, grinding tyranny, 
which the Long Parliament inflicted on the nation. Its 


harsh measures in regard to the press—its illegal, tyranni- 
cal exactions—its arbitrary imprisonments—its intolerance 
towards the Church-of-England-men, and its cruel perse- 
cution of British and Irish Catholics, are successively 
described. 

M. Guizot then shows how Cromwell kept aloof from 
the miserable cabals and contentions of this Parliament, 
and laid down by degrees, and with consummate prudence, 
the foundations for his future Dictatorship. ‘The gradual 
transformation from the Revolutionist bent on destruction, 
to the Protector who attempted to reconstruct the political 
edifice he had helped to overthrow, is set forth in the 
following passage with much depth of observation. 


“Thus abroad, as at home, the English Republicans found their 
ideas and their hopes belied by events, or gave themselves to those 
ideas and hopes the most signal contradiction. They had pro- 
mised freedom—they practised tyranny. They had promised the 
ee and the triumph of Protestantism—they carried war into its 

osom. 

“In vain did this government endure ;—gain battles ;—overpower 
its enemies ;—it could not be consolidated. In the midst of their 
successes, and of the general submission of the nation, the Republic 
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and their leaders were decried, and sank from day to day in public 
estimation. 

' “A man, the chief author of the execution of Charles I., and of 
the Establishment of the Republic, Cromwell, had anticipated this 
result, and was preparing to turn it to profit. On the death of the 
king, and the proclamation of the Republic, a prodigious but 
natural transformation occurred in Cromwell. Animated hitherto 
by ambition, and all the passions of sectarianism, against the ene- 
mies of his faith and the impediments to his fortune, he had exerted 
all his energies for their destruction. As soon as that work of des- 
truction had been consummated, another task was imposed on him. 
The Revolution had done its work ;—but it was necessary to recon- 
stitute a government. Providence, who rarely gives to one and the 
same man a two-fold power, had marked out Cromwell for the 
double task. The revolutionist now made room for the dictator. 

. “While the paramount necessity of the new state of things was 
obvious to the sound and lofty mind of Cromwell, he saw that the 
government, which the Republicans attempted to found, would not 
succeed ;—neither the institutions nor the men. In institutions 
there was no unity, nor stability, nor prospect of success ; intestine 
war and permanent discord in the centre of government. In the 
men who composed it, narrow or chimerical views, petty or head- 
long passions ;—a revolutionary struggle perpetuated between the 
government and the country. Exalted to supreme power, the 
Republican parliament and its leaders were soon weighed and con- 
demned by the good sense of Cromwell. From thence a strong ard 
regular government could never issue. 

“One idea henceforth engaged the mind of Cromwell. This was, 
not to associate himself with the policy or with the destinies of 
these institutions and these men ; to keep himself aloof from their 
faults and their reverses ; to separate himself from the parliament 
while he obeyed it. It booted little to separate himself; his for- 
tunes must grow up, while those of others were dwindling away. 
Cromwell foresaw the ruin of the parliament and its leaders, and 
resolved not to fall with them,—he wished to rise by their side. 

“The great men of action do not construct beforehand, and in 
all its details, their plan of conduct. Their genius lies in their 
instinct and in their ambition. Every day, in each circumstance, 
they see the facts really as they are. They descry the path which 
those facts point out to them, and the chances which that path 
opens to them. They enter upon it with eagerness, and walk ou 
it, always by the same light, and as far as space opens before them. 
Cromwell marched towards the dictatorship, without well know- 
ing what would be his goal, or at what price he was destined to 
reach it; but still he kept marching. 

“ This situation which he sought, isolated and independent of the 
ruling power, the parliament of its own accord presented to him. 
Cromwell at London annoyed and alarmed the parliamentary 
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leaders. They asked him to take the command of the army which 
was to subjugate Ireland, that had everywhere taken up arms for 
Charles Stuart, or rather against the parliament. Cromwell invited 
solicitation. They were obliged to accord much to him; in the 
first place, for his friends, (for his patronage was zealous and ex- 
tensive) ; then for his own person; for he wanted great and sure 
means of success, well equipped troops, marked honours, and undis- 
puted power. All was granted to him; he was pressed to depart. 
His departure was solemn and magnificent. Many sermons were 
preached to predict, and implore of God success upon his arms. 
Cromwell spoke and prayed himself in public, seeking and finding 
in the Bible allusions replete with encouragement to the war he 
was about to undertake. He left London surrounded by a numer- 
ous staff, composed of officers brilliantly equipped. At Bristol, 
where he stopped before embarkation, the people of the surround- 
ing country rushed to see him. He neglected nothing; and all 
was calculated to excite expectation, and busy the minds of men, 
at the moment when he removed from their sight. 

“It was England that he wished to gain in subjugating Ireland to 
its yoke. He was there in presence of a hostile race and creed, 
the one despised, the other detested by the English people. He 
waged against the Irish a war of extermination, massacreing, des- 
poiling, and hunting them down, hesitating no more at cruelty in 
the camp than at falsehood in parliament ; covering all his acts 
with the plea of necessity, and prompt to believe in that plea, in 
order more quickly to attain success. 

“The lustre of his victories and of his name soon disquieted the 
parliament, Cromwell was everywhere the subject of conversation; 
—the people spoke of him in admiration—the politicians sought to 
divine his conduct and his future policy. In Scotland, at the 
moment when he left for the army of Ireland, the report had 
spread, that it was not to Dublin, but to Edinburgh he wished to 
conduct it, and the whole population was ona stir. Others said 
that on his return from Ireland, he intended leaving England, and 
going to France, under what title, and with what design was not 
known. Pamphlets were seized, bearing the title, ‘ The Character 
of King Cromwell.’ He had now reached that point in his career, 
where the most frivolous circumstances, the slightest steps of a 
man who becomes great, excite, in an intense degree, popular curi- 
osity, and the anxiety of his rivals,”’—pp. 31—4. 


The spirit which leads revolutions to hide and withal 
bedeck the ruins which they have made, with new monu- 
ments of glory, is described by a statesman, who has evi- 
dently been a near as well as deep observer of their mys- 
terious workings. 


“The joy which succeeds to a great fear overcomes for a moment 
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all jealousy and all hatred. The parliament loaded Cromwell with 
favours; a rich grant of lands was voted to him; the palace of 
Hampton Court was assigned him as a residence; the most dis- 
trustful lavished on him marks of gratitude and of deference. The 
enthusiasm of the republican people was more sincere and of more 
value. Revolutions which have overthrown ancient greatness, are 
anxious and proud to erect new monuments of greatness. They 
find their safety and their pride withal in seeing themselves conse- 
crated in images of glory ; and they think thus to make reparation 
to society for the grandeur whereof they have despoiled it. Hence 
that instinct, which, in despite of democratic passions, prompts 
popular parties to make those pompous manifestations, to use that 
unmeasured flattery, that idolatry of language, with which they 
delight to incense the great men whom they see ascend the ruins 
which they have made. Sectarians and philosophers, citizens and 
soldiers, parliament and people, all, willingly or by compulsion, 
concurred in aggrandizing Cromwell, as if to share his aggrandize- 
ment; and the republicans of the city of Loudon, who met to 
harangue him when he returned within their walls, delighted in 
announcing to him: ‘Thou wast destined to load kings with chains, 
aud to put nobles in fetters.’ Deluded men! who little dreamed 
that soon those fetters would bind their own hands !”—pp. 35—6. 


Full justice is rendered to the great ability of Cromwell’s 
administration, to the useful internal reforms he effected, 
as well as to the energy with which he sustained abroad 
the interests and the glory of his country. Yet the revo- 
lutionary origin of his power rendered it unstable and 
insecure; and insecurity begat violence and injustice. 
His tyrannical exactions, his arbitrary imprisonments, his 
imperious, oppressive conduct towards the parliament, 
were more the results of his situation, than of a despotic 
temper. 

. Guizot well proves how, though Cromwell over- 
wered all resistance ; though he successively crushed all 
Royalist, Presbyterian, and Republican insurrections ; 
though he had the rare art of conciliating men of different 
parties; still his power could not strike root. In vain he 
sought to fall back on the ancient institutions of bis coun- 
try, to encompass himself with the great and powerful, and 
to employ every imaginable artifice and intrigue for the 
transfer of the Crown to his own head; Providence, as 
our author justly observes, would not permit the rebel, 
stained with the blood of his king, and who had planted a 
military tyranny on the ruins of his country’s constitution, 
to have the honour of re-establishing that constitution. 
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The utter incapacity of the revolutionary parties for carry- 
ing on the government after the death of Cromwell is ably 
shown; and the character of General Monk, who was the 
instrument for bringing about the Restoration, is well 
portrayed. 


“The monarchy,” he says, “was re-established after the com- 
plete exhaustion and the definitive ruin of its enemies and its 
rivals. The republic and the Protectorate had appeared and re- 
appeared under all forms and in all combinations they could take. 
All the powers, all the names which the Revolution gave birth to, 
had been worn out and decried. The field of battle lay empty. 
The very phantoms of revolutionary combatants and pretenders 
had disappeared.”—p. 53. 


M. Guizot here cursorily notices the political condition 
of England at the Restoration. Royalty was re-estab- 
lished, he shows, with all her natural allies, supporters, 
and concomitants. When the king was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, the peerage resumed its indepen- 
dent share in the legislature; the country gentlemen their 
natural, legitimate influence as proprietors and magistrates ; 
and while im the Church the Episcopal Establishment was 
restored, the bishops and chapters recovered their property 
and political privileges. The subject here briefly adverted 
to by M. Guizot, we ourselves have already more fully 
enlarged on at the commencement of this article. 

Two dangers, according to the author, beset the Restor- 
ation—the spirit of revolution and the spirit of reaction. 
The spirit of revolution, though cast out and exorcised 
from the British nation, still continued to haunt the king- 
dom. In an indirect and covert way, it still inoculated the 
legal Opposition Party, that yet sought not to restore the 
republican form of government. This was, of course, a 
great obstacle to the establishment of settled rule. Ano- 
ther formidable obstacle to good government was the spirit 
of reaction. That word, “reaction,” must, however, be 
defined. It is a favourite bugbear with revolutionists, old 
and new. Reaction consists in an utter disregard for law- 
ful interests created under a revolutionary state of things, 
or in the violent re-establishment of obsolete laws or cus- 
toms utterly useless or inapplicable to the present times, 
or in the punishment of old long-past offences, which is as 
contrary to sound policy as to humanity. But reaction is 
not the reparation of injustice, when that reparation does 
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not violate the lawful interests of a third party, or when 
the punishment, more or less intense, of old offences is 
imperiously required by public feeling, or is absolutely 
necessary to the ends of justice, or when the laws and 
institutions revived are of a permanent and vital character, 
deeply rooted in the past, and salutary to the present and 
the future. Good sense and right feeling will teach a 
government, when restoration or reparation degenerates or 
not into reaction. We know not whether M. Guizot would 
subscribe to our definition of reaction; but we think that 
the following reflections of the author are just. 


“The spirit of reaction,” he says, “that malady of victorious 
parties, incessantly fomented the spirit of revolution; not that we 
should credit all the reproaches, which history lays to the charge 
of the cavaliers and the Church of England; for revolutions long 
supreme, and at last arrested in their course, have the arrogant 
pretension, that the iniquities they have committed should remain 
intact; and that their malevolent power only should be repressed. 
They qualify, as reaction, all reparation of the evils they have 
committed.’’—p. 56. 


In the reign of Charles II., the political reaction, 
according to our author, was short; but the religious 
reaction was long and violent. The High-church party, 
not content with the political ascendancy of the Episcopal 
Establishment, persecuted, contrary to the Declaration of 
Breda, the Protestant Dissenters and the Catholics. In 
the case of the latter, who had made such heroic sacrifices 
In behalf of the royal cause, and whose peers had at the 
ccmmencement of the troubles, even voted against the 
expulsion of the Protestant Bishops from the House of 
Lords, the conduct of the Court and of the High-church 
party, was stained with gross ingratitude as well as injus- 
tice and inhumanity. The vacillating policy of Charles II., 
the anti-catholic bigotry of the High-churchmen and Dis- 
senters, and the struggles of political parties in that reign, 
are well described. 





e Those faults and those dangers, however,” says M. Guizot, 
“did not menace or strike at the vital parts of the British monar- 
chy or society. On the whole, the spirit of revolution no longer 
possessed, nor did the spirit of reaction govern England. Since its 
great revolutionary crisis from 1640 to 1660, the English nation 
has had the good fortune and the merit of understanding the lessons 
of experience, and never giving itself to extreme parties... In the 
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midst of the most ardent political struggles, and even in the 
violences in which it sometimes followed, sometimes urged its 
leaders on, that people has ever known in the critical and decisive 
moment how to restrain itself, and to fall back on that strong good 
sense, which consists in recognizing the essential advantages we 
wish to preserve, and in clinging to them, while we put up with 
the inconveniences which may attend them, and forego the desires 
likely to compromise them. It is from the reign of Charles II. 
that that good sense, which is the political intelligence of a free 
people, has presided over the destinies of England.”—p. 58. 


Here the author states the three great results before 
adverted to of the Revolution of 1640 ;—the indissoluble 
union of the Crown and the Parliament—the prepon- 
derance of the House of Commons in the affairs of the 
country, and the definitive triumph of Protestantism. 
This matter we need not dwell upon, as we have already 
investigated it. These three facts, in the opinion of our 
author, explain the conduct and proceedings, and the 
destiny of all the parties and governments under the 
Restoration. The character and conduct of Charles II. 
and his brother, are ably depicted. The one cherished a 
secret inclination for the Catholic Church; the other was 
sincerely devoted to it, and openly professed his adherence. 
Both, from their early reverses, and the revolutions of 
which they had been the victims, entertained a love for 
absolute power. The good sense as well as the indolence 
of Charles, repressed his hankering for absolute power, 
and taught him, by a spirit of compromise, to avoid all 
extreme parties or measures. In religion, his worldly- 
mindedness, his timidity, and extreme sensuality, induced 
him to profess himself a member of the Anglican Church, 
in whose doctrines he had, to say the least, but a very 
wavering faith; till on his death-bed his conscience smote 
him too strongly to allow him to die in any other commu- 
nion than that of the Catholic Church. James II. was of a 
bolder and franker nature than his brother, and in every 
respect more honourable and sincere; yet without his 
judgment and prudence. He made no secret of his fond- 
ness for absolute power ; and openly professed the religion 
which, contrary to his worldly interests, he had embraced. 
The public character of Clarendon is ably portrayed. 
With all his great qualities, his persecution of the Catholics 
and Dissenters, his haughty demeanour to the House of 
Commons, his neglect of seeking among its members for 
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support to his at papers and his bold reproofs of royal 
licentiousness, led to his fall. 

The author justly stigmatizes the conduct of the Minis- 
try of the “ Cabal.’”’ Their licentious minds—their politi- 
cal profligacy—their servility—their treachery and corrup- 
tion—the constant mutability in their foreign and domestic 
policy, are held up by him to indignation. He exposes, 
too, the scandal of the secret treaty, whereby Charles in 
return for monies received from the king of France, sur- 
rendered to him the independent policy of his country. 
This venal dependance on a foreign prince was not con- 
fined to the court, but was shared by several of the popular 
leaders, who declaimed most violently against the close 
alliance with Louis XIV. Some of those so-called 

atriots received secret bribes from the Government of 

rance—others among them took pensions, not so much 
from corrupt motives, as with the view of furthering the 
political designs of their party. 

The conduct of Charles II. himself is thus extenuated 
by M. Guizot: 


“ Absolute monarchy had alone won the esteem and the predilec- 
tion of Charles. He had sustained the shocks, and witnessed the 
abuses and the aberrations of his country’s institutions. He had con- 
templated with his own eyes the lustre of the Court of Louis XIV., 
and the solidity of his Government. In that quarter reposed his 
admiration and his confidence. Hence his proneness to fall into a 
state of venal servility towards Louis XIV., whom he regarded as 
the head of the monarchical cause ; and he felt not all the shame 
‘that ought to have overpowered him, when he bartered to that 
prince the policy and the liberties of his country.”—p. 60. 


The administration of the Earl of Danby, and the 
gradual growth of the two great Parliamentary parties, 
the Whigs and the Tories—their struggles and alternate 
triumphs—and the fluctuating policy of the Court under 
Charles II., are ably depicted. ‘The author once or twice 
indignantly glances at that anti-catholic fanaticism, which 
inflamed the Whigs and the Tories, the Protestant Dis- 
senters and the Church-of-England men, which furnished 
the pretext for so much cabal and violence, occasioned so 
many embarrassments to the government, and drove the 
Crown to the most iniquitous measures against its most 
faithful subjects. James II. began his reign by professing 
to respect the rights of the Established Church, and the 
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civil liberties of the people. But though he convoked a 
Parliament, he still continued to levy taxes of his own 
authority, and held at times an arbitrary language which 
alarmed the nation. James had witnessed from childhood 
the sufferings of his fellow-Catholics, and had been him- 
self a victim of the Penal Laws. Those laws he now 
sought to suspend by his own authority; he appointed 
Catholics to be heads of Colleges at the two Universities ; 
called the Jesuit Petre to his councils; and had the folly 
to make in so Protestant a country as England at that 
time, the profession of Catholicism a condition to minis- 
terial functions. The cruelties of Judge Jeffrey, (and from 
a privity to these James cannot be acquitted,) tended to 
excite the indignation of all classes; and at last a royal 
order enjoining the clergy to read in all pulpits a declara- 
tion, whereby he abolished, in virtue of his royal prero- 
gative, all laws against Catholics and Dissenters, set the 
seal to the rash monarch’s doom. The imprisonment of 
the seven bishops, who opposed the imprudent and illegal, 
however just demand of James, was the signal for a 
national resistance... Passive opposition was offered by the 
Anglican clergy ; the leading members of the Whig and 
Tory parties entered into negotiations with the Prince of 
Orange; the Dissenters rejected the proffered boon of 
toleration, and united with the Church-of-England men 
against the Court; and a general alienation of the people 
from the Crown—the sure prelude to a Revolution— 
occurred. It was in vain his most prudent advisers, all 
sensible English Catholics, and the Pope himself, con- 
demned the rashness of James, and dissuaded him from 
the adoption of measures, likely to prove fatal to the cause 
of Catholicity in England. It was in vain Louis XIV., 
and his own envoys in France and in Holland, warned 
him of the intrigues and active correspondence going on 
between the malcontents in England and the Prince of 
Orange. Nothing could enlighten—nothing could bend 
the hard, blind obstinacy of James. 

M. Guizot renders full justice to the religious sincerity 
of this monarch, who under Charles, generously sacrificed 
power, influence, patronage, popularity, and after he came 
to the throne, his Crown itself, in behalf of that faith, 
which at a mature period of life he had spontaneously em- 
braced. That James II., brought up in a licentious court, 
kept a mistress for a time, is a fact, which, however 
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lamentable and blameworthy, doth not militate against the 
earnestness of his religious convictions. How many fail 
to act up to the dictates of their faith! How many must 
reproach themselves with an inconsistency between their 
belief and their practice! The same scandal is chargeable 
in a much higher degree on Louis XIV; yet the sincerity 
of his religious belief has never been impeached. His try- 
ing reverses and domestic afflictions, James bore with 
signal fortitude; and his last years of exile were cheered 
and supported by practices of piety. It did not enter into 
the designs of Divine Providence that the true faith, which 
in our country had been put down by a violent tyranny, 
should be re-established by an arbitrary power. That 
great moral revolution, in order to be effective and perma- 
nent, must be the work, not of external constraint, but of 
inward spontaneous conviction, fervent prayer, and honest, 
zealous enquiry. In his mistaken zeal, James II. com- 
menced the work of England’s conversion at the wrong 
end. But in the wisdom of an all-merciful Providence, it 
seems reserved for the present generation to repair the 
fault of that monarch, and to commence the work of a true 
religious regeneration of our country, in the only legiti- 
mate way. 

Had James II. pursued a prudent course of policy, 
respected the rights of the Parliament, repressed rebellion 
with firmness unstained by cruelty, abstained from med- 
dling in the concerns of the Protestant Church and Uni- 
versities, and conciliated the Anglican Tories—the staunch 

friends of monarchy—he would then have been enabled 
directly or indirectly, through Parliament or by preroga- 
tive, to bring about a mitigation, if not an entire abroga- 
tion, of the Penal Laws. Thus would he not only have 
insured the safety of his own throne, but have conferred 
lasting services on the Catholic Church within these 
realms. But his rash, ill-concerted measures of tolera- 
tion, disapproved as they were by the Pope and the Cath- 
olic princes, as well as by his most loyal English advisers, 
Catholic and Protestant, alienated from him the great 
body of the Anglican clergy and laity, excited the suspi- 
cions of the Protestant Dissenters, left him open and 
defenceless to the assaults of Whigs and Republicans, and 
blasted the hopes of English and Irish Catholics. 

Those Catholics who admit that a people may rise 

against its sovereign in defence of its religion and funda- 
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mental laws, can scarcely deny the same right to Protes- 
tant nations placed in similar circumstances. If the 
League in France, whose general spirit and object were 
quite independent of the individual excesses that stained 
it, were the means of saving Catholicism in France, by 
keeping out heresy from the throne, we cannot be surprised 
that so Protestant a people as the English in 1688, should 
have expelled a monarch who was encroaching on their 
civil liberties, and tampering with their ecclesiastical 
Establishment. Still, though we can excuse, we do not 
justify that Revolution ; for James’s overt acts betrayed no 
fixed design to overthrow the ecclesiastical, and still less 
the political institutions of the country, and his design to 
establish universal toleration, however unwise and uncon- 
stitutional the means he adopted, was just and laudable 
before God and man. 

Bating certain modifications adverted to above, and 
keeping in view the fundamental religious differences 
which divide the respected author and ourselves, we con- 
cur in the following estimate of the Revolution of 1688. 


“Tt is the salvation of nations in their critical days, to compre- 
hend and to put in practice, alternately by submission and by 
action, the counsels which God hath given them in the events 
of their destiny. England had learned by her first trials, that 
a Revolution is in itself a disorder immense, indescribable, which 
entails on society great evils, great dangers, and great crimes, and 
which a rational people may one day feel itself constrained to have 
recourse to, but which it ought to dread and repel until the hour 
of dire necessity. This, England remembered in her new trials. 
She bore much, she resisted long, in order to escape a new revolu- 
tion ; and it was only at the last extremity, when she saw no other 
means of saving her religion, her rights, and her honour, that she 
submitted to this painful necessity. It is the glory of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, that it was an act of pure defence, and necessary 
defence. This was the first cause of its success. 

‘Defensive in its principle, this Revolution was at the same 
time precise and limited in its object. In the great convulsions of 
society, a frenzy of ambition, universal, supreme, impious, takes 
hold, at times, of men. They believe themselves justified and com- 
petent to lay their hands on all things, and to reform at their will, 
the world. Nothing is more senseless nor more vain than those 
wild extravagances of human creatures, who, treating as chaos the 
great system, in the midst whereof their place has been marked 
out, attempt to constitute themselves creators, and only succeed in 
carrying into whatever they touch the disorder of their own chime- 
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ras. England, in 1688, fell not into this infatuation. She aspired 
not to change the foundations of society, and the destinies of 
humanity ; she vindicated and upheld her religion, her laws, and 
her positive rights, and within these limits were confined her pre- 
tensions and her designs, She accomplished a Revolution proud 
withal and modest, which gave to the country new leaders and new 
guarantees ; but when this object was once obtained, she declared 
herself satisfied, and paused, wishing for nothing less, but pretend- 
ing to nothing more. 

“This Revolution was achieved not by popular insurrections, but 
by well organized political parties, organized long before the Revo- 
lution, with the view of regular government, and not in a revolu- 
tionary spirit. Neither the Tory party nor the Whig party itself, 
in despite of the revolutionary elements intermixed with it, had 
been formed for the overthrow of the established order of things. 
They were parties of legal politics, not of conspiracy and insurrec- 
tion. They were induced to change the government,—they had 
not been born for that design, and they returned to order without 
an effort, after having for a moment deviated from it, not out of 
taste or habit, but from sheer necessity. And it was not one of 
two great parties long opposed that had alone the merit and the 
burthen of the Revolution. Opposite parties approximated and 
concerted together to bring it about. It was between them a work 
of common compromise and necessity, not a triumph or a defeat. 
Whigs and Tories saw the gradual approach of this Revolution, 
and greeted it with different sentiments; but all adhered to, and 
took part in it. 

‘It has often been said in France, and even in England, that the 
Revolution of 1688 had been, not a popular, but an essentially aris- 
tocratic work, accomplished by the combination, and to the exclu- 

-sive advantage of the upper classes, not by the impulse nor for the 
benefit of the whole people. 

“This is a remarkable example, among many others, of the con- 
fusion of ideas, and the forgetfulness of facts, which so often dic- 
tate the appreciation of great events. 

“The Revolution of 1688 achieved in politics the two most popu- 
lar things which history records. It proclaimed and guaranteed, 
on one hand, the personal and general rights of the private citizen, 
and on the other, the active and decisive participation of the 
country in its government. Every democracy that knows not that 
this is all it needs, and is entitled to claim, misapprehends its truest 
interests, and will never be able either to found a government, or 
to maintain its own liberties. 

“In the moral order of things, the Revolution of 1688 had a 
more popular character still. It was made in the name, and b 
the strength of the religious convictions of the people, and for their 
security and ascendancy. In no country and at no period, has the 
faith of the people exercised more empire over the destiny of their 
government, 
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‘Popular in its principles and in its results, the Revolution of 
1688 was aristocratic in its execution; that is to say, it was con- 
ceived, prepared, and brought to maturity by men of rank, the 
faithful representatives of the interests and sentiments of the 
nation. It has been England’s rare good fortune, that close and 
strong links should have been there formed and perpetuated be- 
tween the different classes of society. The aristocracy and the 
democracy have there lived together, and prospered together, mu- 
tually sustaining and counteracting each other. The leaders have 
not separated from the people, nor the people been wanting in 
leaders. It was in 1688, especially, that the English nation reaped 
the fruits of that happy harmonious combination of ranks in its social 
system. To save its religion, its laws, and its liberties, that nation 
was driven to the formidable necessity of a revolution; it accom- 
plished it by men, the friends of order and good government, and 
not by revolutionists. The same influences which had brought 
about the revolution, were employed in restraining it within just 
limits, and in giving it a durable form. The cause of the English 
people triumphed by the hands of the English aristocracy ;—this 
was the great characteristic of the revolution of 1688, and from the 
very first, the pledge of its lasting success. The union of such 
powerful parties was not superfluous ; for such is the vice inherent 
in all revolutions, that the most necessary, the most legitimate, the 
most solid, throws into great commotions the community which it 
saves, and remains a long time in a perilous and precarious state.” 
—pp. 81—4, 


But even a political revolution, accomplished under such 
favourable circumstances, and according to such conserva- 
tive principles, had to encounter great dangers before it 
could obtain a definitive settlement. The disputes be- 
tween William III. and his parliaments, as well as the 
unpopularity of the first princes of the House of Hanover, 
are pointed out by the author. It was a short time ago 
well observed by an able Catholic contemporary,* that the 
mediocrity of the princes, who, since the Revolution of 
1688, have sat upon the British throne, has not a little 
contributed to the happy working of the constitutional 
monarchy among ourselves. Princes of the commanding 
talents and energetic character of William III., would not 
perhaps have so tamely submitted to the fetters of the con- 
stitutional regime. Be this as it may, we should bear in 
mind, however, that a legislative body, like our old House 
of Commons, composed, as it was, of such various aristo- 
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cratic elements, was not likely to push its power to extreme 
lengths, and would consequently avoid all chances of a 
dangerous collision with the Crown. For moderation, 
pliancy, wisdom, and forethought, are, in general, the cha- 
racteristics of all aristocratic governments. How different 
has been the condition and the fate of royalty in other 
representative systems, when the Lower House has been 
more democratically constituted, we need not stop to 
observe. 

Seventy years elapsed before the settlement of 1688 was 

rfectly consolidated. The restoration of the legitimate 
~ as was meditated in the last years of Queen Anne’s 
reign, would, in our opinion, without endangering the con- 
stitution, have averted from the country many formidable 

erils. The exclusion of a whole dynasty from the throne, 
or the fault of one of its members, (even supposing that 
fault to have merited deposition,) was an act not less impo- 
litic than unjust, was one of those violations of public law, 
which not only raise up manifold obstacles to a new 
government, but shake the foundations of all other social 
institutions. The shock which that Revolution gave to 
the monarchical feelings of the nation, especially in Scot- 
land and Ireland, it has scarcely recovered even to this 
day. For how difficult is it in public as in private life, to 
replace the void of lost affections! And in another res- 
pect too, the settlement of 1688 cannot be called a perfect 
and a final one, since, for a hundred and thirty years it 
doomed one of the noblest portions of the British empire— 
~ Catholic Ireland—to a sort of political Helotism. Hence, 
on that account, a great foreign writer, who lived not to 
see the happy event of Catholic Emancipation, looked on 
the constitution of 1688 as a sort of prolonged interim. 

M. Guizot concludes his Essay with some excellent 
remarks on the causes which have insured the success of 
the great American Republic. It did not enter into his 
plan to point out the vices inherent in that Republic, and 
which, sooner or later, threaten itsruin. And with respect 
to the sources of its strength and durability, we are happy 
to say, that this eminent historian and statesman con- 
firms by his high sanction, the views we put forth on this 
subject in the October number of last year. The revolt 
of the British American colonies was not so much a revo- 
lution,—that is, a fundamental, organic, change of polity, 
—as what Francis Baader used to call an evolution, that 
is, a partial, external, modification of the government. 
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“ The old social order of things,’’ says our author, with 
an exquisite good sense, “was not an object of fear, 
detestation, and destruction; attachment to ancient laws 
and customs, an affectionate reverence for the past, formed, 
on the contrary, the pervading sentiment of the nation ; 
the colonial regime, under the protection of a distant 
monarchy, was transformed, without effort, into a repub- 
lican regime, with the bond of a federal government.’’— 

. 89. 

Thus did the Anglo-Saxon race succeed in bringing two 
Revolutions to a successful issue. These Revolutions, 
and especially the first, succeeded because, as we have 
shown, they were defensive; they were made, not againsé, 
but in behalf of ancient laws and institutions; they were 
directed, (to use the words of a great writer, Frederick 
Schlegel, on another occasion,) “‘ they were directed to the 
attainment of certain specific rights, and aimed not at 
sweeping, unqualified, and universal change.’’ Nor can 
it be said that their Protestantism was the cause of that 
success. The principle of resistance to arbitrary power, in 
behalf of those fundamental rights, which form the best 
guarantee of the stability of the throne, as well as of the 
liberty of the people, was recognized and acted on in the 
ages of faith. The alliance between Church and State 
proclaimed anew by the Revolutionists of 1688, was an old 
Catholic principle, deformed though it had been by Pro- 
testantism. And the political liberties and institutions, 
which they so jealously defended against the imputed 
designs of James, had been founded by our Catholic 
ancestors, and had grown up under the shelter of the 
Catholic Church. 

May we then ever know how to prize and preserve this 
precious, dear-bought heritage! May we never from igno- 
rance, levity, or the spirit of reckless innovation, lay 
unhallowed hands on the ark of our country’s constitution ! 
May we not, when the monarchical element of that consti- 
tution has been so weakened, when its aristocratic ele- 
ment, once its main strength, has been of late years 
so rudely shaken, its clerical element so sunk and 
degraded,—may we never be tempted by specious theories, 
to give an undue, exorbitant extension to the democratic 
element of the legislature. Never was there a time when 
any such preponderance would be fraught with so much 
peril ;—a time when, in neighbouring countries, misrule 
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rides the air, and society itself is trembling on its foun- 
dations; when in these realms vice, impiety, and civil 
insubordination are so rampant; when religious indiffer- 
ence is sowidely spread through all classes, which, how- 
ever apathetic it may now seem, would at the first blast 
of the revolutionary trump, display a distempered energy 
and a destructive vitality! A true, lasting, political 
reform, must be preceded by a moral reform; and Cath- 
olicism alone, by bringing about the inward regeneration 
of our people, can achieve the outward regeneration of 
the State. 





Ant. Il.—1. Eastern Churches ; containing Sketches of the Nesto- 
rian, Armenian, Jacobite, Coptic, and Abyssinian Communities. 
By the Author of “Proposals for Christian Union,” London: 
James Darling, 1850. 

2.—Curzon’s Monasteries in the Levant. London: Murray, 1849. 

3.—Lettres Aidifiantes—Missions d’Egypte. 4 vols. Paris: Auguste 
Desrer. 1838. 


4,—Lane’s Modern Egyptians. New edition. 3 vols. London: 
C. Knight, 1846. 


GYPT has ever been considered one of the most 
interesting of countries, by antiquarians, philosophers, 

and scholars, as well on account of its physical characteris- 
tics, as of the monuments of its early learning and civiliza- 
tion. For the Christian, however, it possesses an interest 
entirely peculiar. It was early converted to the Christian 
Faith. St. Mark is said to have first planted the cross 
in Egypt, and to have been the first Bishop of its metro- 
polis. ‘The reputation, too, which it enjoyed for science and 
philosophy in Pagan times, was well sustained by Chris- 
tian Egypt. The schools of Alexandria, established for 
the twofold object of teaching the gospel and philosophy, 
were not surpassed, if equalled, by any in Christendom. 
For more than two centuries they were the pride and glory 
of the East; they were conducted by men as illustrious for 
sanctity as for intellectual acquirements; the superiority 
of Egyptian scholars in the stricter sciences was so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that the Council of Nice committed 
to them, the (at that time) difficult computation, of the day 
on which the festival of Easter should be celebrated; and 
the Patriarch of Alexandria was directed to inform the 
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Holy See thereon, and the Pope was subsequently to inform 
the bishops of the West. 

Kutyches, the originator of the heresy which bears his 
name, was the cause of the destruction of a Church once 
so illustrious. His chief supporter was Dioscorus, the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, by whose audacity, violence, and 
tyranny, the new doctrine gained a temporary triumph, in 
the cabal held at Ephesus, in the year 449. But the 
triumph was of short duration. In two years after, six 
hundred and thirty-six bishops, at the summons of St. 
Leo the Great, assembled at Chalcedon to protect the 
faith. Dioscorus was convicted of many atrocities at 
Ephesus; he was deprived of all ecclesiastical authority, 
banished to Gangra in Paphlagonia, where he died in 
exile. In the second session of the Council, held Oct. 10, 
when the Pope’s letter to St. Flavian was read, distinctly 
declaring the unity of person in the twofold nature, the 
Fathers, with one voice, cried out, that this was the 
ancient faith, and anathematized its opposers. In the 
fifth session the faith was defined, and a decree passed, 
which was signed by all the fathers. 

Nevertheless the greatest confusion prevailed through 
the East even after the Council, and particularly in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, so deeply did the spirit of controversy 
pervade those Churches. Detesting Nestorianism, and 
venerating its opponents, they thought that the decrees 
of Chalcedon were favourable to Nestorius. During 
the celebration of the Council, a monk named ‘The- 
dosius, a vehement follower of Eutyches, hastened to 
Palestine, and spread the report that Nestorianism was’ 
triumphant. This caused so much excitement, that Ju- 
venal, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, on his return from the 
Council, had to hide himself from the fury of the populace. 
At Alexandria a very powerful party of the clergy and the 
laity adhered to Dioscorus. ‘They reported that Cyril had 
been condemned, and denounced the Council of Chalce- 
don as unworthy of trust. Nor was this opposition con- 
fined to Alexandria. It spread through Syria, Palestine, 
Armenia, Abyssinia, and all Egypt. The mass of the 
Egyptian population became unhappily opposed to the 
truth, and dissension prevailed on every possible occasion ; 
the imperial authorities endeavouring to force submission 
to the Council, and favouring its adherents, while they 
resolutely deprived its opponents of all offices and emolu- 
ments. 
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The election of a Patriarch was a constant source of 
contention. Each party being anxious to have the post 
occupied by one of its own members, the result very fre- 
quently was disorder and bloodshed, in which the Egyp- 
tians almost always were the sufferers. It is admitted on 
all sides, that they were treated with unnecessary severity; 
owing to which, as well as their native obstinacy, the 
breach became daily wider, and the feud less reconcileable. 
In the year 455 Proterius, an orthodox priest, was made 
Patriarch of Alexandria. He was murdered, with six 
priests, in his church, and A. D. 457, Timotheus CElurus 
(the Cat) was elected by the EKutychians. He again was 
banished in 460, and the Catholic Salophakialus obtained 
the vacant see. Mélurus returned in 476, and the orthodox 
Patriarch was forced to fly. Again in 477 Salophakialus 
returned to his post; and (lurus terminated his turbu- 
lent existence: by poisoning himself. But his party were 
in the ascendant, and they selected Peter Mongus [the 
Stammerer] to succeed him. The heretical party main- 
tained their ascendancy until the year 538, when the 
Emperor Justinian sent the abbot Paul, (recommended by 
the Papal See), as Patriarch, the Catholics having been 
nearly sixty years without a bishop in Alexandria. 

The succession of orthodox Patriarchs was kept up till the 
Monothelite Cyrus, A. D. 630. The Eutychians also had 
their Patriarchs, who were obliged to live sometimes in 
exile, afraid to appear in public save on rare occasions. 
Coptic writers give accounts of sanguinary persecutions on 


‘the part of the Imperial authorities; and it is stated that, 


in the year 551, one hundred years after the Council of 
Chalcedon, when Apollinarius was sent as Patriarch, the 
enormous number of two hundred thousand people perished 
in all Egypt, through his orders. The natural conse- 
quence was disaffection to the Imperial sway; and when 
the Arabs entered Egypt in the year 638, they found a 
powerful alliance in the minds of the people. The Egyp- 
tians preferred the Moslem yoke to that of the Emperors, 
they made terms for themselves, obtained possession of all 
the churches, drove out the Melchites* or Catholics. In 
the course of time they met their reward; they suffered 
under their new masters ; they gradually decayed in riches, 
numbers, and rank ; and out of a population supposed to 





* The Catholics were called Melchites or Imperialists, from the 
Arab word Melek, which signifies King. 
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have been six or seven millions, their acknowledged des- 
cendants scarcely count two hundred thousand souls. The 
present population of all Egypt, as given by the most 
recent writers, is computed 


Arab Mahometans ... ... ... «.. 1750000 


ee as ae ae oa a ae SE 
Turks pe: Cle ake SR” al 10 000 
GER © aoe am ea CE 5 000 
en eth iatse: estan deal (| weed Ue aes 5 000 
Armenians ae a ee 2 000 
RR eiccidditieS chitia tates iprens «Sinaia alii 5 000 


Total, 1 937 000 


The origin of the word Copt is variously explained. Some 
derive it from Coptos, once a great city in Egypt. Some 
from the two last syllables of the Greek Avyz7os. Others 
from Kezzo:, circumcised, the Copts using circumcision. 
Others again from the term Jacobite,* a phrase including 
all the nations who profess the Monophysite doctrines, for 
the sect exists in Armenia, Nubia, Abyssinia, Egypt, &c. 
Whatever the origin of the word, the Coptic Church is one 
of peculiar interest, as its dogmas accord with those of the 
universal Church, save and except on the nature of Christ: 
and on this, as well as on almost all doctrinal matters, the 
great majority of the clergy and laity are most profoundly 
ignorant. Their discipline varies, of course, from ours, and 
their mode of administering the sacraments is curious, and 
well worthy of being recorded. 

Almost all recent travellers have a word or two on the 
Copts: few, however, have taken any trouble to enquire 
into their belief, their practice, or ritual. The ancient 
travellers, like Pococke, are much safer instructors than 
the author of “ Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant,’’ 





* They are called Jacobites from Jacob Baradai, a bishop and 
monk, who, in the dress of a mendicant, traversed an immense por- 
tion of the East, re-establishing the errors and fortunes of the fol- 
lowers of Eutyches. He ordained, it is said, as many as 80,000 
priests; and in 539 he consecrated a Monophysite Patriarch at 
Antioch, who exercises supremacy over the Asiatic Eutychians, as 
the Patriarch of Alexandria does over the Africans of the same 
sect. The Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch has had an unbroken 
chain of successors to the present day. 

There are at present two Coptic bishops and fifty Coptic priests 
in communion with the See of Rome. The number of the laity 
converted is very small. 
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the author of “‘ Mehemet Ali and Egypt,’’ or even of 
the latest brochure, ‘‘ Eastern Churches.’’ lLane’s 
Modern Egyptians contains more information on the 
subject, in a supplemental appendix, than all the rest; 
and yet his information has been obtained second-hand, 
from what he terms “a Copt of a liberal and enlightened 
mind,’’ to whom he is indebted for the facts he relates. 

We have long intended to add to the series of Sketches 
of Oriental Christians, which has appeared in our Journal, 
a popular account of this singularly interesting community ; 
and we are induced to take the present opportunity of lay- 
ing before our readers a brief summary of their creed, their 
ritual, and their practice. It is derived from the most 
authentic sources, but we do not think it necessary to bur- 
den the page with references for all the facts upon which 
we shall rely. 

The Copts form about one-fourteenth of the entire 
population; they are the undoubted descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, and are said to resemble very much the 
figures and faces found on paintings and sculpture. They 
have three Liturgies, those of St. Basil, St. Cyril, and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, all of which have been translated 
from the Greek into the Coptic. The Liturgy of St. 
Cyril, used at Alexandria in the fifth century, agrees 
entirely, except on one point, the single nature of Christ, 
with the Liturgies of the Greeks, the Armenians, the 
Syrians, &c. &c., with whom they have had less religious 
intercourse than even with Roman Catholics. The Cop- 

\tic clergy is composed of the Patriarch (el-Batrak) of 
Alexandria, although ordinarily he resides at Cairo, eleven 
or twelve bishops, very many priests, deacons, subdeacons, 
lectors, clerks, and monks. At the death of the Patriarch, 
the bishops and chief priests assemble to elect a successor. 
He is always chosen from among the monks, who have 
made vows of perpetual chastity. He is never dispensed 
from any of his obligations, and so rigid are the “ rules,” 
that he is obliged to be awakened every quarter of an 
hour. If, during the election, the suffrages are so divided, 
that they cannot agree in their choice, a number of names 
of those deemed eligible are written on slips of paper and 
placed on the altar. At the end of three days, Mass being 
offered, that God may assist them to a worthy selection, a 
child, who is a deacon,* draws one of the papers, and the 





* Mr. Lane says, the drawing the slip of paper is done by a priest. 
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owner of the name becomes Patriarch. He is conducted 
to Alexandria, and formally installed in the chair of St. 
Mark. ‘The Patriarch has considerable property at his 
disposal, and it is supposed to be used aly for religious 
purposes. 

The bishops are greatly dependant on the Patriarch. 
He elects them at his pleasure; they are bound to con- 
tinence, and generally chosen from among the monks, 
though not from necessity ;* and they collect, in their 
various dioceses, the contributions destined to the sup- 
port of the Patriarch. 

The priests are not bound to celibacy, though some 
are unmarried. Generally speaking, the Copts are not 
over anxious to enter the priesthood. A married man 
may be ordained priest, (and they are mostly married), 
but he cannot marry again if his wife dies. At the age of 
thirty, they are taken from their shops, or other less dig- 
nified employments, to be ordained priests. If they can 
read Coptic even without understanding it, it suffices. 
The Mass and divine office are read in that language.{ The 
office consists of matins, the hours, vespers, and complin. 
It is longer than that of the Roman breviary. It is, how- 
ever, always the same; the bishop’s office longer than 
that of the priest ; and the Patriarch’s is the longest of all. 
Children are ordained deacons at the age of six or seven 
years; their attendance is always required, as mass is 
never said without one or more deacons being present. 
Whatever be the merits or demerits of the Coptic clergy, 
they are much respected by their flocks, who bow reveren- 
tially to them, and are much gratified if paid any mark of 
attention. The discipline in the monasteries is very strict. 
The monks and nuns are very numerous, and the number 
of churches and convents said to be nearly one hundred 
and fifty. 

The Coptic Church, like the Roman, has seven sacra- 
ments; but their mode of administering them differs 
greatly from our practice. The ordinary method of bap- 
tising children is as follows. 

The father and the mother and child, dressed as carefully 





*The Patriarch consecrates the single Bishop which thé Abyssi- 
nians possess. He is called the Abunna. 

+ The Epistles and Gospels are read for the congregation in the 
vernacular. 
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as circumstances permit, present themselves at the Church 
gate, where the officiating priest prays over them for a 
considerable time. On entering the church the child is 
anointed with six unctions of oil, blessed for exorcisms, 
and again by thirty-six others in different parts of the 
body with their usual blessed oil. The baptismal fonts 
are blessed by the priest, who thrice signs them with the 
sign of the cross with chrism, recites prayers; and when 
this is completed, the child is baptized by three immer- 
sions. At the first, but a third part of the body is im- 
mersed, the priest saying, “I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father ;’’ at the second, two-thirds of the body are 
immersed at the words, “I baptize thee in the name of the 
Son ;”’ and the whole body is immersed at the words, “‘ 1 
baptize thee in the name of the Holy Ghost.” 

mmediately after, confirmation is administered. Bap- 
tism is performed before Mass, and at the conclusion, 
Communion is given to the infant under the species of 
wine only; it is done by the priest dipping his finger in the 
chalice, and introducing it into the child’s mouth. 

If the child be so delicate that it cannot safely undergo 
the long ceremonies and the three immersions, the priest 
dips his hands into the font, rubs the body of the child 
three times, each time only moistening the third part of 
the child, and repeating the form of Baptism as I have 
before stated. They never administer Baptism except in 
church, and if the child cannot be brought there, the 
priest goes to the house, and after reciting the prayers 
ever the father and the mother, and anointing the child 
six times, he asks the sponsors if they believe in one God; 
being answered in the affirmative, he recites some prayers, 
gives his blessing, and retires. ‘They believe that the 
faith in one God and three persons, and the desire of Bap- 
tism manifested by the sponsors, supplies the place of the 
sacrament. One of their ancient Canons says: “ If, after 
the last Unction, the child should die, be assured that the 
Unction holds the place of the Baptism.’ If the child 
born be a boy, the woman cannot leave her house for forty 
days; if a girl, for twenty-four days. Often in their anx- 
iety to gather some money for a merry-making, and 
respectable clothing, the child’s baptism is deferred for 
five, six, or seven months. 

Confirmation is always administered after Baptism, by 
the same priest or bishop. Whoever the celebrant may be, 
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long prayers are recited. The thirty-six anointings of the 
infant are repeated on the same parts of the body, but in 
this instance they are done with chrism or meiron. At 
the unction of the forehead and eyes, the celebrant 
exclaims, ‘‘ Chrism of the grace of the Holy Spirit ;”’ of 
the mouth and of the nose, ‘‘ Chrism, pledge of the king- 
dom of heaven;’’ of the ears, ‘‘ Chrism, society of the 
eternal and immortal life ;’”’ of the palms and the back of 
the hands, ‘* Unction holy to Christ our God, and charac- 
ter ineffaceable ;”’ of the heart, “‘ Perfection of the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, and shield of the true faith;’’ of the 
instep and the knees, the Priest says, “I have anointed 
you with holy chrism, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’ A white garment 
s ~ put on, with a cincture and a crown placed on the 
ead. 

As regards the Sacrament of Penance, their belief 
agrees with ours, but their mode of administering it differs 
considerably. They believe themselves bound to auricular 
confession, and to declare their sins according to their 
number and species, and at the conclusion of the confession, 
the Priest recites a prayer over the penitent. This prayer 
is generally said in the commencement of their Mass for 
Remission of Sins, but on the occasion of the administra- 
tion of confessional penance, it is confined in its meaning 
to the penitent alone, some words being changed for 
that purpose. The Confessor adds a second prayer, which 
they call the Benediction, and which corresponds with that 
which we pronounce after absolution. The Ritual dif 
fers also from ours, inasmuch as, that with the Greeks 
they use the deprecatory form of absolution. On enquiring 
from the Coptic priests, whether, on the administration of 
this sacrament, they expressed anything in absolute terms, 
they answered, that before departing, the penitent says: 
“My Father, I have sinned; give me absolution.”? And 
the Priest answers him: ‘‘ Be you absolved from all your 
sins. 

The penances they impose, generally consist of prostra- 
tions and prayers, making a special offering of some of the 
numerous fasts to which they are previously bound. They 
do not impose additional fasts, lest it might reveal the 
degree of the penitent’s guilt; and they give absolution to 
sinners without hesitation ; never deferring it, as we do, 
from prudence or necessity. Relapsing sinners are always 
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absolved, if they declare themselves determined to offend 
God no more; the Confessor deems that he has done his 
duty by asking the penitent if he is truly contrite, and 
would deem himself culpable in doubting the truth of the 
sinner. ‘They allege in defence of this facility, that the 
Redeemer ordered St. Peter always to receive sinners 
asking pardon for their crimes. The mercy of God is 
their great resource; they entrench themselves behind 
this on all occasions, when attacked either on their 
practices, or their errors in doctrine. They do not fail, 
however, to manifest firmness with regard to public 
sinners, whom they compel to perform their penances 
before they give absolution, and if at enmity with their 
neighbours, to be reconciled without delay. The Sacra- 
ment of Penance, however, is by no means so much fre- 
quented among them, as it is with us. Females even, 
when devout, receive the sacraments of the Eucharist and 
Penance but once or twice in the year, alleging as an 
excuse, their poverty, their occupations, and their afflic- 
tions. Young people of both sexes, do not commence to 
confess before sixteen or eighteen years of age, which is 
generally about the time they marry. The little deacons 
who assist at Mass and receive communion are~ not 
obliged to confess. No one, Priest or Bishop, excites the 
people to frequent the sacraments, and hence, pass their 
lives heedless of them, and sunk in apathy. It is asserted, 
that one obstacle to frequent confession is, that the priest, 
from his poverty, requires remuneration ; this, however, is 
aot sufficiently proved. 

Extreme Unction is administered thus: The Priest, 
after giving absolution, is assisted by a deacon. He com- 
mences by incensing the penitent; he blesses a lamp of 
oil, at which light is kindled; he then recites seven prayers, 
which are interrupted by as many lessons, taken from the 
epistle of St. James, and other parts of scripture. They 
are read by the deacon ; then the priest, taking oil from the 
lamp, anoints the penitent on the forehead, saying : “‘ God 
heal thee, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ They anoint in like manner all the 
assistants, lest the evil spirit, leaving the anointed man, 
might enter any of them. According to their ritual, there 
may be seven priests to administer this sacrament, and 
then each priest has a light, and repeats one of the 
prayers. Ifit be a bishop, with six priests assisting him, 
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the bishop alone kindles the seven lights, and repeats the 
seven prayers. They do not deny that St. James has 
recommended this sacrament for the sick; but they dis- 
tinguish three sorts of maladies,—those of the body, which 
are diseases,—those of the soul, which are sins,—and 
those of the spirit, which are afflictions; and they believe 
the Holy Unction to be valuable for all three. The cere- 
mony is always the same, whether performed in the church 
or at their dwellings. 

They recognise no Holy Orders except those of Deacons, 
Priests, and Bishops. Sub-deacons are not deemed to be 
in Holy Orders; they do not enter the sanctuary, but 
stand at its gate, and read the epistles; nor have they 
any minor Order, except that of Lector. Ordination, 
whether of holy or minor Orders, always terminates with 
Communion, and an exhortation from the officiating 
Bishop to the newly-ordained, regarding their special 
duties, and the careful performance of them. When 
ordaining Lectors, the Bishop signs them with the sign of 
the cross, in blessed oil, and presents to them the book of the 
Gospels, which they place on their breast. The ceremony 
is the same for Sub-deacons, except that a cincture is 

assed round the shoulder, in the same manner as the 

eacon carries the stole with us. After the signs of the 
Cross are made on the foreheads of those to be made 
Deacons, with blessed oil, and the cincture passed round 
the shoulder, the Bishop zmposes hands on the head; 
making the sign of the cross, he says: “ We call you to 
the holy Church of God.”’ The Archdeacon pronouncing 
the name of him who is ordained, says aloud: ‘‘ Such a 
one Deacon of the Holy Church of God.” And the 
Bishop, renewing three times the sign of the cross, says: 
** We call you N. N., deacon, to the Holy Altar of the 
Holy, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The ordination of Priest differs little from that of 
Deacon. The word priest is substituted for deacon; but 
there is this difference, that before Communion, the 
Bishop, holding the Host at one side, causes it to be 
held at the other by the new priest; he pronounces 
the confession of faith, and the new priest pronounces it 
with him. He then gives him Communion, under the 
two species; and after having recited some words from 
the Gospel of St. John, he breathes on him, saying, 
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** Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall remit, 
they are remitted; whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.’’ The Copts believe that the essential part of 
the ordination of a Priest, consists in the holding of the 
Host. The consecration of a Bishop is similar to the ordi- 
nation of the Priest. It differs only when the consecrating 
Bishop says: ‘‘ We appoint you, N. N., Bishop to the 
Church of true believers of such a town or district, which 
serves Jesus Christ. In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’ Subsequently he 
places the Gospels on his head, holds the Host, makes the 
profession of faith, receives the Communion, and the 
power of forgiving sins. 

The veneration of the Copts for the most Holy Sacra- 
ment is very great; the materials are prepared by them 
with much care. The wheat, or flour, must be of a supe- 
rior quality, and purchased with money belonging to the 
Church, or presented by some person of respectable sta- 
tion. During its preparation, or making into bread, the 
sacristan recites prayers. ‘The oven in which it is baked 
must be within the precincts of the church. They will not 
use bread for the Holy Sacrifice unless it has been pre- 
pared in this manner. With regard to the wine they have 
fallen into a serious abuse.* They do not, unless from 
necessity, use the natural wine, but they select a certain 
quantity of large, well-preserved raisins, which they mix 
with an equal weight of water. They steep it for seven 
days in winter, and four days in summer, after which they 

\squeeze out the juice, strain and preserve it, to be used 
afterwards as required. 

The following extracts are from the Liturgy of St. 





* M. Poucet Medecin et bon chimiste, qui a voyage en ce pays la, 
tacha de me rassurer, en me disant, que l’eau qui penetre le raisin 
le retablit en son suc naturel, et que par consequent ce qui en est 
exprimé est le suc naturel du raisin méme, et un vin veritable: il 
ajoutoit, que c’est le meme, ou que l'eau ait passé au travers de la 
peau du raisin, ou qu’elle y soit entreé par la detour de la racine, 
du cep et des sarmens de la vigne. Avec ce raisonnement chimi- 
que ou physique qu’ apparemment les Coptites n’ont jamais fait, je 
persiste 4 reprover leur coutume sur laquelle, neanmoins ils ne se 
font pas le moindre scrupule.—Lettre du P. Bernat, Missionaire 
Jesuite, 1713. 
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Basil, the one which is used ordinarily by them. The 
other Liturgies* are used once or twice in the year. 


“0 ‘Lord, make us worthy, by the power of Thy Holy Spirit, to 
perform this ministry, and to offer to Tiee this sacrifice of blessing. 
Grant that our sacrifice may be accepted by Thee, for our sins and 
for the follies of Thy peoplee * ” * * O Lord Jesus Christ, 
we beg and entreat Thy goodness. O Lover of Mankind, look down 
on this bread and on this chalice, which we have placed on Thy 
sacerdotal table ; bless them, sanctify them, and consecrate them: 
Change them, so that indeed this bread may become Thy holy body; 
and that which is mixed in this chalice, Thy precious blood.”’t 


The following form for consecrating the bread, is spoken 
by the celebrant in a loud voice. 


“ And He left this great adorable Sacrament, and He wished to 
be delivered unto death for the salvation of the world. He took 
bread in His pure, holy, stainless, blessed life-giving hands: He 
raised His eyes to heaven, to You, all-powerful God the Father, and 
He gave thanks. [Here the congregation answer, Amen.] And 
He blessed it, [again they answer, Amen,] and He consecrated it, 
[the people say, Amen,]| and He broke it and gave it to His holy 
disciples, who were pure, saying; ‘Take ye, eat all of you. This 
is My body, which shall be broken for you and for many, which 
shall be given for the remission of sins: Do this in remembrance of 
me!’ [The people answer, Amen. ]” 


At the consecration of the cup, the celebrant says,— 


‘In like manner, He took the cup after he had supped, and He 
mixed therein wine and water, and He gave thanks. [The people: 
Amen.] He blessed it. [People: Amen.] He consecrated it. [People: 
Amen.]| And He tasted it, and He gave it also to His holy disciples 
and apostles who were pure, saying, ‘ Take and drink you all, this is 
My blood of the New Testament, which shall be poured out for you 
and for many, and which shall be given for the remission of sins: 
Do this in memory of me!’”’t 





* Those of St. Cyril and St. Gregory. 

+ We may judge from the above extracts, the truth of the asser- 
tion of a writer in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, “The Moderns 
have adopted Transubstantiation.”” True, they believe in Tran- 
substantiation, but their belief is as ancient as their Church. 

} In the Catholic churches they must use wine, but in the others 
they use what they call Zebib, which is a sort of raisin wine. It 
keeps for seven years, and tastes like wine that is turned a little 
sour. They keep the Zebib in a jar, and stop it close so that no 
wind can come to it.—Pococke’s Description of the East, éc. 

VOL, XXVIII.—No. LVI. 4 
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Immediately before Communion, when the Host has 
been divided, the deacon in a loud voice says, ‘‘ Bow your 
heads before the Lord ;”’ and the celebrant turning towards 
the congregation with the Host on the patena, says, “‘ Be- 
hold the bread of the Saints.’’ The assistants answer, 
‘Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
One or two deacons are always in attendance, they receive 
at the Mass at which they assist. Priests and deacons 
who do not communicate, are not permitted to enter the 
** Heykel,”’ or sanctuary. The people receive the Com- 
munion in the following manner. The celebrant turning 
to the congregation with the Holy Sacrament, says— 
“ Behold the bread of the Saints! Let him who is free from 
sin a But let him who is stained with sin retire, 
lest God strike him with his lightning; for me I wash my 
hands of his sin.””, The males approach the sanctuary and 
communicate under both species. The women remain in 
their place, which is entirely distinct and screened, and 
the priest celebrant gives them communion in the species 
of bread alone, on which however (previous to his commu- 
nion) he has made the sign of the cross, once with his 
fingers moistened in the chalice, and secondly with the 
Host slightly moistened in the same manner. They do 
not preserve the sacrament consecrated as we do, but 
Mass is said at any hour, day or night, when the Viaticum 
is required. ‘The Viaticum is administered only under 
the species of bread. The profession of faith made by the 
priests and the laity, runs thus :— 


“The holy body and precious blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
our God. Amen. The holy and precious body and true blood of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of our God. Amen. The body and blood of 
Emmanuel, our God, this is reality and truth. Amen. I believe, I 
believe, I believe and I confess even to the last moment, that here is 
present the vivifying body which Thy only Son, our Lord and our 
God, our Saviour, Jesus Christ, took of our Lady, the Mother of 
God, the pure, the holy, the immaculate Mary. It has been united 
to His divinity without confusion, without admixture, without 
change. He nobly confessed it before Pontius Pilate, and He 
delivered it for us on the tree of the cross, by His will alone. I 
believe that the Divinity has not abandoned the humanity for 
a single moment. Amen.” 


The ancient Coptic Liturgies are filled with evidence of 
their belief in the real presence of our Redeemer ; and it is 
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consoling to think that all the Eastern Churches, though 
differing among themselves, and with us, on some par- 
ticular dogma, unite in deep and reverential belief of the 
most august dogma of our faith. 

Matrimony is accounted a sacrament. It is performed 
by the priest, and all the accompanying prayers make 
mention of the graces conferred thereby. When two 
parties agree to marry, the priest (“‘ Kasees”’) goes to 
their dwellings, questions the parties, and betroths them. 
Subsequently they go to church, and after confession, the 
priest asks if they accept one another for husband and 
wife, and if the answer 1s in the affirmative, Mass is said 
and they receive Communion. Divorce is permitted 
not alone in case of adultery, but it is asserted, for dissen- 
sions, sickness, and through mutual consent.* ‘The marriage 
must be dissolved by the sentence of the Patriarch,{ nor 
can they lawfully contract another marriage without simi- 
lar permission. It is seldom refused. But should it so 
happen, refractory parties do not hesitate to contract a 
civil marriage before the Moslem Kadi, and their subse- 
quent chastisement consists in being excluded for some 
time from the Sacraments.} 

In all warm climates, fasting is less irksome than 
to people in colder countries. They are much more 
rigid in mortifying the appetite than European Christians. 
They observe four Lents; the first commences the Mon- 
day after Sexagesima, and lasts till Easter; but as they 
never fast on Saturday, they have only forty clear fasting 
days. They abstain during this penitential season from 
eggs, milks, whitemeats, fish, or flesh. They are allowed 
a small collation. The second Lent continues forty-three 
days for the clergy, and only twenty-three for the laity. 





* The Copts will contract a temporary marriage, and have it per- 
formed by the priest with the usual ceremonies.—St. John. Mehe- 
met Ali and the Egyptians. 

+ Lettres Addifiantes Missions d’Egypte. 

t Divorce is obtained only for the cause of adultery on the part 
of the wife. The husband and wife may be separated if she have 
committed a theft or other heinous crime. But in this case neither 
he nor she is at liberty to contract another marriage, though they 
may be again united to each other.—LZane’s Modern Egyptians, 
vol, iii. 
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The third commences after the Octave of Pentecost, and 
terminates with the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. The 
fourth commences fifteen days before the Assumption. 
The blessing of chrism is with them a very expensive 
affair. It is performed by the Patriarch, assisted by a 
bishop or bishops. It is composed of oil, balsam, and aro- 
matics. It is blessed only once in twenty-four or thirty 
years. The materials are mixed by the Patriarch and 
bishops, with prayers which occupy the whole day. It is 
then given to the various bishops. The Abunna of Abys- 
sinia gets on the day of his consecration a supply which 
must last him for his life. 

In their symbol, they do not say that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; yet they deny it 
not. They have almost the same canon of Scripture as 
we have. They do not reject any of the sacred writings 
which we receive as canonical. They pray, they give alms, 
and perform other good works, in order that God may 
have mercy on them, and pardon those who have departed 
this life without satisfying His justice; but to the belief 
in Purgatory they have added many absurdities. They 
respect and venerate images; they prostrate themselves 
before them; they touch them with their hands, their fore- 
heads, and eyes. And thus their almost complete accord 
with our Church on all but one point, after a separation 
of over twelve hundred years, is indeed extraordinary. 

They use circumcision, but their priests assert that they 
_do not regard it as a religious obligation, but merely a 
custom of the country to which they conform. It has been 
discussed much whether the Copts adopted this custom 
from the Jews or from their Moslem countrymen, and 
without any very decisive conclusion on either side. 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Clement of Alexandria, 
tell us, that the ancient Egyptians circumcised their 
children ; but Origen says in his book against Celsus, that 
circumcision was forbidden to Christians ;~and we do not 
find that, previous to their separation from the true Church, 
they were reproached for this unchristian practice. 

They have also a custom commemorative of the Baptism 
of Christ, which prevails still more in Abyssinia. On the 
day of Epiphany large vessels are placed in the churches, 
which, having been filled with water, the priest blesses. 
Children are plunged into them. Some adults also im- 
merse themselves, but more generally they are contented 
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with washing their hands and faces. In the rural districts 
(we are told) that the river is blessed, and full scope given, 
to those who wish to plunge therein. Some writers have 
asserted that this usage is regarded as a second baptism, 

particularly in Abyssinia ; but it would appear without 
sufficient evidence, certainly as regards the Egyptians. 

In private life their habits and manners are quite oriental, 
nearly similar to their Moslem countrymen. Their females 
are as reserved and secluded. Marriages with those dif- 
fering from them in religion are prohibited, and are held 
invalid. Their dress differs from the rest of the nation 
only in the colour of the turban, which is blue or white; 
while those of every one else are red or white. 

The ancient Egyptian or Coptic is now quite a dead lan- 
guage. It fell gradually into disuse. In Lower Egypt it 
was spoken in the tenth, in Upper Egypt so late as the four- 
teenth century. The Arabic is the vernacular. All those 
who have been at school are, more or less, taught to read 
the Coptic. Their prayers are mostly said, and a few 
books are written in it, but the Arabic characters are 
used. They are said by recent travellers to be licentious 
in their morals, but this requires proof greater than hasty 
assertion. They were oppressed for a very long period, 
but at present they enjoy the same immunities as their 
countrymen; many of them have become wealthy and 
attained rank ; in Cairo, where they number over ten 
thousand souls, they are goldsmiths, masons, cabinet- 
makers, tailors, weavers; in the rural districts they are 
generally devoted to agriculture. 

Their unhappy separation from the Church of Christ 
began, as we have seen, in the fifth, and was consummated 
by the conquest of ‘Egypt i in the seventh century. On 
more than one occasion efforts have been made to induce 
them to re-enter the unity of the Church, but as yet with- 
out success. The obstacles to their conversion are numer- 
ous; the principal difficulty is their ignorance, and the 
tenacity with which all orientals adhere to belief, customs, 
and usages. But as schools have been recently established 
and multiplied, and as the intercourse with Europe is daily 
increasing, we may hope for better results. Their respect 
for the successor of Peter has never been entirely effaced. 
The Patriarch is proud of being the successor of St. Mark. 
and recognises the Pope as the successor of the Chief of 
the Apostles; one of their greatest festivals is that of the 
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apostles Peter and Paul; and they acknowledge the primacy 
of Peter, but not his supremacy. Let us hope that this 
respect and veneration may be the seed, which, having 
remained dormant, through the long night of ignorance 
and sullen obstinacy, may at last germinate, and produce 
worthy fruit; that the Church in which Origen flourished, 
where Cyril taught, where Athanasius combated for the 
divinity of our blessed Redeemer, which peopled the desert 
with solitaries, which can boast of Macarius, Anthony, 
and Paul, which, even in its fallen and degraded state, 
preserves its respect and veneration for the saints, deep 
and tender devotion for the Virgin Mother, but above all, 
heartfelt adoration for the most holy Sacrament of the 
Altar, may be restored to the Church. ‘‘ Then will she learn 
from her own experience, that in the holy Catholic and 
Roman faith, is all sustenance for the high intellectual and 
moral life of a people; that it alone possesses the great 
secret for inheriting both earth and heaven, all that can 
sweeten and compose to order the uncertain wanderings of 
the human existence, and all that can exalt with innocence, 
as a preparation for everlasting beatitude, the dignity and 
happiness of man.’ * 





Art. IIl.—1. Fifleenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons of Great 
Britain. 1850. Northern and Eastern District. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


2.—Ditto. 1850. Scotland. 

3.—Fourteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons. 1850. Home 
District. 

4,.—Report on the Discipline and Construction of Portland Prison, in 


its Connection with the System of Convict Discipline. By Linut. 
Cou. Jess, C.B., Surveyor-general of Prisons, 1850. 


5.—Pauper Education. In a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir George 
Grey, Bart., M.P. By the Rev. C. H. Ricnson, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1850. London: Rivingtons, 





* Digby, Mores Catholici, vol. iii. 
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6.—Prison Discipline. By the Rev. J. Frenp, (Chaplain of Reading 
Gaol.) 2 vols. London: Longman and Co. 


% casting our eyes on the voluminous, though care- 
fully digested prison statistics which stand at the head 
of this article, and which are the fruitful results of Lord 
John Russell’s recent Committee of Enquiry, two absorb- 
ing thoughts occupy the mind. The first is, the strong 
conviction that, after years of studious investigation, num- 
berless and expensive penal experiments, both at home and 
in the colonies, and the alternate fluctuation between rude 
severity and morbid over-leniency, criminal jurisprudence, 
in relation to the prevention of crime, has made no decided 
and positive advance in the moral portion of the question, 
since the close of the eighteenth century. That period 
may be regarded as the dawn of a more enlightened sys- 
tem of punishment, when may be detected the first faint 
gleams of that theory of sociology which is becoming one 
of the prominent characteristics of the present day, and 
the important element which will eventually leaven and 
purify the unorganized masses of our criminal populations, 
unless strangely misapplied and unwisely elaborated. 
The second is, the painful certitude that crime—juvenile 
crime especially—is on the increase. Notwithstanding 
our boasted wider diffusion of knowledge, in spite of the 
wonderful development and appliances of art and science, 
though the omnipotence of man’s intellect is nobly sym- 
bolized in the electro-telegraph triumphing over time, and 
the steam engine, that creator of social intercourse, that 
conqueror of space and distance,—yet in the very midst of 
all this manifestation of power we are forced to acknow- 
ledge, that crime has not diminished in the ratio of civili- 
zation, whilst we must also confess with shame, that man, 
when asserting his superiority in the domain of science, 
when impressing the marks of his ever-active mind on the 
outward forms of the material world, has neglected or 
failed to grapple with the monstrous anomaly that meets 
us in every turn and avenue of life. The mechanical phi- 
losopher may point in pride to his gigantic tube which 
spans the ocean-stream; the microscopic physiologist may 
reveal to us the delicate embryos of all human organism ; 
the chemist may, by his powerful analysis, reduce into obe- 
dience the stubborn elements of nature, and subordinate 
them to the daily uses of society; yet in all this material 
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advancement the spiritual has been unheeded and passed 
by, and at the very heart of modern civilized society the 
same fatal germs of crime and immorality still spring up, 
which we are too prone to consider as the opprobrium of a 
by-gone generation. 

Here then is sufficient food for the most profound reflec- 
tion. For since all the physical sciences have progressed 
towards perfection with a species of mathematical cer- 
tainty, since institutions that humanize and refine have 
arisen in every portion of our vast empire, and since the 
cry for the diffusion of religious truth has become louder 
and more energetic every day, there must surely exist 
some antagonism in our social system, which has continued 
to neutralize these beneficial aims, some canker, which is 
widely spreading beneath the gloss and surface of all this 
modern refinement, and which has escaped the notice of the 
philanthropist, and has never entered into’the calculations 
of the politician. If, on the one hand, man has become 
god-like, by subduing all creation to his energy and 
power; if, on the other, in the very fulness of this 
intellectual marvel, man, spiritually speaking, ,remains 
imbruted in the same debasing crime as in the ages of 
positive barbarism, it is time for us to tear aside the veil, 
and endeavour to solve into something like moral cer- 
tainty the causes of this strange and abnormal dis- 
crepancy. The fact has gone forth; crime is on the | 
increase ; time therefore presses, and it is the paramount 
duty of every one who loves his fellow creature, his reli- 

\ gion, and his God, to endeavour to arrest the advancing 
pestilence ‘by his exertions in the cause of morality. 
« Though for our immediate purpose it would occupy too 
much space to trace the various gradations of penal 
science in this country, vet it is hardly possible to give 
clearness to, or estimate the value of, the systems of the 
present day for the punishment or prevention of crime, 
without bestowing a hasty glance on the methods adopted 
by the Publicists of the eighteenth century in order to 
check the turbulent and adventurous career of vice and 
profligaty, and improve the criminal whilst stigmatising 
the act. A stern and Draco-like fiat of blood, the expia- 
tion of the scaffold, that ultimatum of condign and speedy 
punishment, which even now finds a solitary champion in 
the “‘latter-day *”’ dogmatisnmr of Mr. Carlyle, was too 
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long the characteristic of the criminal code of England. 
The enquiring reader will find the slow, yet gradual tran- 
sition from the mere satisfying of private revenge to the 
protection of public safety, as the object of our Penal 
Statutes, well traced by Lord Hailes in his “ Historical 
Law Tracts,”’ vol. i., tract i.* To seize and punish was 
an act so cheap and simple, that all the finer philosophy of 
reformation and prevention, all the suggestions of moral 
and social analogy, were overlooked or disregarded. The 
criminal had outraged society ; society, by the arm of the 
executioner our the lash of the torturer, smote the criminal, 
and justice flattered itself that in this expeditious and 
inexorable shedding of human blood, it had accomplished 
its task and satisfied the claims of duty. If a more reflec- 
tive and enquiring spirit in these ferrea secula of our 
penal jurisprudence, dared call in question the expediency 
of such indiscriminate physical suffermg, he would no 
doubt have been answered in the brute-force argument 
style so inuch patronized by Mr. Carlyle— 


‘* Revenge, and the natural hatred of scoundrels, and the inera- 
dicable tendency to revancher oneself upon them and pay them what 
they have merited, this is for evermore intrinsically a correct, and 
even a divine (!) feeling inthe mind of every man......... Criminal 
caitiff, as a palpable deserter from the ranks where all men, at 
their eternal peril, are bound to be; palpable deserter, taken with 
the red hand, fighting thus against the whole universe and its laws 
—we send thee back into the whole universe, solemnly expel thee 
from our community; aud will, in the name of God, not with joy 
and exultation, but with sorrow stern as thy own, hang thee on 
Wednesday next, and so an end. ’—(Latter-day Pamphlets.—No. 2, 
Model Prisons.) 


The promulgation of this anti-christian doctrine was 
soon discovered to be an inadequate means; the prisons 
overflowed, the lash resounded, the gibbet fluttered its 
victim in the wind; yet the dread example did not deter. 
Then sprung up the theory—as terrible in reality as the 
unavailing expenditure of human life itself{—that the heart 
of the criminal was incurable; that reformation was out of 





* A complete idea also can be formed of the state of punishment, 
as a comparative test, in Europe during the middle ages, from 
“Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer,” b, v., c. 3. 
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the question’; that death had no terrors; that pity, there- 
fore, was an insult to justice, and all attempts at reforma- 
tion a sheer outrage to injured society. Even Govern- 
ment, which should have been the first to repudiate so 
illogical and irreligious a dictum, forgetting its duty and 
avoiding its responsibility, relapsed into the fatal lethargy, 
and all attempts at forming any moral rationale of punish- 
ment, of framing any code of social ethics, or even of 
investigating and computing the intense stimulus to vice 
which is furnished by ignorance and the want of the means 
of education, or the stern and blinding necessity of circum- 
stances, were laid aside as useless, and the wretched vic- 
tim of vicious parents and corrupt association, was left to 
himself, until his wants and passions flung him hopelessly 
into the grasp of inexorable law. 

It is true, indeed, as far as regards the government of 
the period, that the tendencies of the age were decidedly 
material; that foreign wars and territorial aggrandizement 
prominently occupied the thoughts of the statesman and 
moralist ; that even the constitutional liberty of the subject 
was incomplete and partial, inasmuch as religious freedom 
was a mere fiction; that philosophy in all its branches was 
the slave of a sensual theory; that, in fine, all the higher 
and more exalting purposes of being, the ennobling expres- 
sion of esthetical beauty in poetry and art, were either 
merged in, or deeply obscured by the universal spirit of 
commerce, the unceasing impulses of gain. But if 
Government was forgetful of this primal duty, did not the 

\clergy of England’s political church (the existence of 
Catholics was hardly recognised, and therefore, amidst 
scorn and persecution, comparatively powerless for the 
mighty work) stand forward and endeavour to ameliorate 
the unhappy position of the offender, and by endeavouring 
to reform him by the force of the moral and social law, to 
humanise and temper; in some degree, the harsher cruelty 
and sanguinary tendency of the penal law? Did they not 
arrest the headlong course of juvenile depravity, shocked 
to behold the flower blighted before half its bloom was dis- 
played, and afflicted to view the young life of society thus 
diseased, and wasted, and corrupted, the child emulating 
the man in rampant viciousness, and the man descending 
to the level of the child in his ignorance of God and duty ? 
The morals of the period embodied in its literature, the 
horrors of the pestilential dungeon to which no Inspector 
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ever descended, the undisguised licentiousness of the 
upper classes of society, the recklessness of the uneducated 
child of beggary and want— 


‘“‘ Sur un front de quinze ans c’est le vice endurci,’’— 


all these respond a decided “‘ No.’? The amelioration of 
the penal code did not originate with them. ‘To an illus- 
trious layman, the philanthropic Howard, we are indebted 
for the first real attempt at purification. He it was who 
awakened public attention to the gigantic evils of prison 
discipline ; and by his evidence before the House of Com- 
mons, stimulated the Government to something like 
inquiry. His own sacrifices and vast personal experience, 
formed the commencement of a new era in the history of 
criminal jurisprudence and sanatory reform.* Developed 
' still more by Beccaria in Italy, Montesquieu in France, 
and Blackstone in England, Paley gave the powers of his 
logical mind to its investigation, and expanding the ideas 
of the Italian Publicist, or rather amalgamating them 
with his own, he produced the celebrated ninth chapter of 
his “‘ Moral and Political Philosophy,”’ in which the im- 
portant subject of “ crimes and punishments,” is treated 
in a lucid and at the same time a common-sense manner. 
The very first phrase, ‘‘ the proper end of human punish- 
ment is not the satisfaction of justice, but the prevention 
of crimes’’—is the sum of the whole question, and the 
formula by which must be elaborated any beneficial and 
lasting plan at the present day. His remarks on the effi- 





* Plans for the establishment of Penitentiaries, strongly re- 
commended by Judge Blackstone, the Hon. Mr. Eden, afterwards 
Lord Auckland, and so well advocated in more recent times, by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, (8th June, 1810,) were all rejected by the 
then Government. It has been questioned whether Howard was 
favourable to strict separation of prisoners. The conclusion at 
which his contemporaries arrived, will, however, be seen by the fol- 
lowing inscription on the foundation-stone of the New Bailey Prison 
at Manchester :—“ That this may remain to posterity a monument 
of the affection and gratitude of his country to that most excellent 
person, who hath so fully proved the wisdom and humanity of the 
separate and solitary confinement of offenders—this prison is 
inscribed with the name of Howard.”—Lieut.-Col. Jebb’s Report, 
p. 14. Dixon’s “ John Howard and the Prison World of Europe,” 
1850, Howard’s work, “ The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales,” was first published in 1775. 
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cacy of solitary imprisonment as a reforming punishment, 
in the same chapter, is the essence of what a few years ago 
was written by Dr. Whately,* as well as of the practical 
and valuable expositions of Captain Maconochie. (Crime 
and punishment. The Mark System.) He, moreover, 
clearly established the necessity of some harmony in pun- 
ishment, so that a slight offence should not be visited with 
the same severity as one of an atrocious nature ; and while 
tacitly arguing against the maxim of the Roman law, 
“in maleficiis voluntas spectatur, non exitus,’’ which 
seemed to be the basis of the severe criminal code of 
England, he did much to bring about those reforms of 
later times which have rendered it less sanguinary, and 
thereby removed the opprobrium resulting from the fre- 
quency of capital punishments. 

But, in praising Paley, it would be unjust to pass by 
Montesquieu. ‘To him may be applied his own fine criti- 
cal eulogium of Tacitus—“ qu ’il abrégeait tout, parcequ 
il voyait tout.’’ (De l’esprit des Lois. liv. xxx, c. 3.) He 
produced in England, much more than in France, a grand 
and permanent effect by the publication of his great 
work, the “‘ Spirit of the Laws.’’ The train of just and 
philosophic thought so visible throughout this work, has 
rendered it remarkable. At the time of its appearance, 
the progress of industry and the increase of the population 
in Europe, the rapid development of the commerce of the 
Europeans and their colonies in both hemispheres, had of 
necessity produced successive changes, and had almost 

\entirely overturned the relations which had existed for- 
merly between different orders of citizens. Power was no 
longer the immediate result of riches and influence, and 
could no longer base its pretensions on mere institutions 
alone ; obedience had ceased to be the necessary conse- 
quence of dependance, and was required to be made in the 
name of the law alone. These institutions and laws, which 
were the expression of an order of things which time had 
either altered or abolished, no longer harmonizing with 
the manners, customs, or interests of society, became a 
subject of equal embarrassment to those governments 
whose sole means of power they constituted, as well as to 
the people, whose only guarantee they were against trou- 





* Two Letters to Earl Grey, &c. Compare also, Colonel Arthur’s 
Letters to the Archbishop of Dublin. 
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bles and disorders. The necessity was at once felt of 
modifying the constitutions of states; and it can be well 
conceived with what avidity such a book, at such a period, 
was perused and studied ; presenting as it does a compen- 
dium of the experience -of centuries in regard to the 
science of legislation and government. In the sixth book, 
Montesquieu details, in various consecutive chapters, the 
rationale of crime and punishment; and such remarks 
were extremely valuable at a period when nations were 
exposed to the two perils of real constitutional govern- 
ment, a tyrannical oligarchy, and a turbulent democracy. 

From the time of Paley the question of criminal reform- 
ation has been agitated in various ways; but from the 
troubled state of the period, coupled with the idea that the 
rigours of transportation, superadded as a pendant to 
capital punishment, were sufficient as a means to satisfy 
justice, the moral and ethnic character of the argument 
was rarely touched upon. Relaxation from foreign war, 
and comparative domestic tranquillity having supervened, 
those interested in the cause of humanity, had leisure to 
investigate the problem of criminality; and in studying 
the imperfect prison-statistics of that day, were enabled to 
bring before successive cabinets and the public, the errors 
and inadequacy of the existing system. In‘ Jeremy 
Bentham, the inconsistencies of penal judicature found a 
stern and uncompromising denouncer. In the silence of 
his philosophic retreat, unbiassed by the desire of worldly 
gain or worldly glory, he laboured to cleanse the Augean 
stable, and remove the more prominent anomalies of the 
criminal code. He found still existing therein the same 
vindictive spirit, slightly modified, a modernized species of 
lex talionis, the same defectiveness of the means of 
repressing crime, and the same lukewarmness in all 
attempts at salutary reformation, which had been the con- 
stant source of grief and vexation to so many before him, 
All was confusion in principle, inconsistency in action. 


“‘ Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum.” 


By his efforts, though slowly and reluctantly, society 
became convinced that governments were at fault ; for the 
first time it was clearly seen that moral and social offences 
could be rationally treated by moral and social scierice 
alone ; that the whole process of sanguinary and expedi- 
tious punishment, without reference to this end was vain, 
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ineffectual, abortive. At length the real element of 
redemption, the principium of prison discipline—reforma- 
tion—was fairly introduced into the theory of criminality ; 
and this purifying remedy, this @dppaxov ys yYuxys (to 
use a fine expression of Plutarch,) has been energetically 
insisted on by the followers of Bentham, and is one of the 
prominent ideas which run through the whole of the crim- 
inal reports prefixed to this article.* : 

To a reflecting mind, it is somewhat curious to observe 
that this theory of reformation, one so natural and simple, 
should only have been practically developed in compara- 
tively recent times, and then only when the other two 
favourite schemes had signally failed in diminishing the 
statistical aggregate of crime. The efforts of the moralist, 
statesman, and publicist, in their investigations on crimi- 
nality, may be expressed in the following series. Retribu- 
tion : an amount of pain, irrespective of any moral effect 
to be produced on the offender, for an amount of crime. 
Example: that gibbets and galley-chains, and the sight 
of suffering and degraded co-partners in guilt, might deter 
for the future, the wretched being whose ignorance, and 
evil passions unrestrained, make callous to all such terrible 
apparatus. Reformation: the appliance of a milder code; 
the enlisting of morality, and all the best and holiest sym- 
pathies of religion and humanity in the cause of spiritual 
misery and physical want, and that primal source of 
all crime—ignorance ; the keeping alive that sacred fire of 
hope, which softly whispers to us that no human being, 

\the image of his Creator, though profaned and darkened 
by the clouds of sin, is beyond the power of repentance and 
change; and though each offence be as red as scarlet, yet 
the saving waters of religion can make them whiter than 
snow. Religious education, therefore, the school, and the 
advice and example of zealous and devoted men, in whom 
the Catholic Church, our beloved mother, is now, and ever 
has been, fruitful. “‘ Magna parens virim !’’ will be found 
a cheaper machinery of prevention than the prison, the 
hulk, or the scaffold. Having thus briefly traced the state 
of this important question to the present time, we will 





*Compare Bentham’s Théorie des Peines, edited by Dumont, 
with M. Leon Faucher,—Letters on Prison Reform,—Journal 
General des Tribunaux, and the Systéme Penitentiaire of M. M. de 
Beaumont and de Tocqueville. 
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rapidly analyze the various statistical reports, which is 
the real purport of this article. 

Mr. John Williams, Inspector of Prisons for the Home 
District, commences his voluminous, though admirable 
report in the following manner:—‘‘ Referring to the 
accompanying General Digest of Gaol Returns, I regret 
to observe that the number of prisoners for the year 1848 
has exceeded that of 1847 by no less a number than 
19,488.”” We must remark that the Home District 
includes the counties of Middlesex, Surry, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Kent, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Essex. He thus proceeds: ‘‘ There is an 
increase in all the classes of summary convictions in 1848 
over 1847, with the exception of military and larceny pri- 
soners. ‘The increase on each class, between 1847 and 
1848, without reference to the estimated population, is as 
follows: Game Laws, 31.2, Revenue Laws, 40.9, Bas- 
tardy Laws, 34.4, Vagrant act, 23.6, Malicious trespass act, 
23.8, Police acts, 16.1, Assults, 23.7, Want of sureties, 
37.4, Reputed thieves, 23.2, and all not included in the 
proceeding classes, 30.1 per cent. The last class, (not 
before included,) contains for 1848, the new headings, 
‘Poor Law Acts,’ 5.360, and the Juvenile Offenders 
Act,’ 1.381,’ (6,741 prisoners,) which occasions the increase 
under the last-mentioned heading. The increase on the 
total of England and Wales amounts to 6.8 per cent, with 
reference to tried prisoners, in 1847-8, and summary con- 
victions 24.9 per cent.”’—p. 3. 

With regurd to the North Eastern District, comprising 
the counties of Cambridge, Chester, Derby, Huntingdon, 
Lancaster, Lincoln, Nottingham, Norfolk, Rutland, Suf- 
folk, and York, Mr. Inspector Hill observes : 


“The average number of prisoners in my district last year, was 
even greater than in the year 1848 ; the numbers being 6,010 in 
1848, and 6,254 in 1849. Part of the increase, however, is owing 
to there having been a greater number of transports in the prisons, 
waiting for removal, in 1849 than in 1848; and it is satisfactory 
to be able to state, that since trade has improved, the number of 
prisoners has diminished.” 


This statement refers to Wakefield district only. | 
In speaking of Scotland, Mr. Inspector Kincaid writes : 


“IT regret to remark, that there has been no diminution in the 
amount of crime in this district. I showed in my last report, that 
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after a cousiderable annual increase during the preceding three 
years, the criminal convictions in Scotland amounted in 1848 to 
17,402 ; they have during the past year swelled to 19,209; and if 
we take the number of committals instead of convictions, they 
amount to the number of 25,953.”—>p. 6. 


This was written, January 31st, 1850. 

" The connection between pauperism and crime is now 
generally admitted,* and when we take into consideration 
the annual charge upon the country for establishments for 
the suppression of crime, computed to amount to 
£2,079,204, the following table, compiled by Mr. Symons, 
(Minutes 1847-8-9. p. 223,) will assume a most significant 
importance, inasmuch as every rate-payer will at once 
see that it should be his moral and political aim to reduce 
this heavy and unsatisfactory burthen. 


*‘Number of paupers relieved, including children, in the follow- 
ing years, with the ratio per cent. of total number to the whole 
population in England and Wales. 





| 
Ratio _|No. of persons} Amount of 
Years. ~—nonunet per cent to committed for; poor-rates 
paupers. | ‘population itrial for thefts.| collected. 





1845 1,470,970 8.8 29,977 | £ 6,791,006 
1846 1,332,089 7.9 21,542 | £ 6,800,623 
1847 1,721,350 10.1 25,303 | £ 6,964,825 
1848 1,876,541 10.8 26,082 | £ 7,817,430 




















There is another important table, (Digest of Criminal 
_Returns, p. 174, Home District Report, 1850,) which 
throws considerable light on the sources of vice and crime, 
and manifests also that something more than police courts, 
prisons, and ragged schools, are necessary to arrest this 
dark and mischievous state of things, and root out this 
evil which has so long preyed on the general economy of 
society. To use the words of Inspector Kincaid, in his 
letter to the General Board of Scotland, in 1847 :—‘I 
cannot too often press this important fact on the notice of 
magistrates and communities, to show that if they would 
keep their prisons empty, the work of reform must be 
commenced out of doors; communities, by compelling 
worthless parents to do their duty, and by the aid of 





* See Neison. Statistics of Crime. Minutes of Committee of 
Council on Education, 1847-8, vol. 2, p. 308, 
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industrial schools, protecting neglected children; and 
magistrates, by never committing them to prison until it 
has been clearly shown that every proper attempt to 
reclaim them had been made in vain.’’* 


“Table No. 7, showing the state of instruction of the total 
number of prisoners for trial, or tried at the Assizes and Sessions 
in England and Wales, in the course of the year 1848. 





Adult Offenders— 





i. €., prisoners of . Can read or 

17 years of age and | Can neither; Can read | write,or | Can read 
upwards, Juve-| read nor only. both and write 
nile offenders—i. e. write. imperfectly. well. 
prisoners under 17 
years of age. 

M. | 3. | a) | | OR | ee 
Total Adult......... 6412 | 1952 | 4631 | 1699 | 8402 | 1495 | 2168 | 270 


Total Juvenile..... 934 | 198} 658} 150] 880} 115! 113 8 


Total Adult and 
Juvenile ........ | 7346 | 2150 | 5289 | 1849 | 9282 | 1610 | 2281 | 278 


Grand Total of | 
both sexes......... 9496 7138 10,892 2559 



































The number of criminals executed and transported in 
England and Wales during the year 1848, was as follows: 
Executed, nine males and two females,—11. Transported 
for periods varying from seven years to punishment for 
life: total, males, 2806; females, 401,—3207. In these 
general summaries, there is no specification of the different 
religions of the various criminals. There is, however, a 
return, (Home District, p. 31.) from the House of Correc- 
tion at Westminster, Tothill-fields, of the different reli- 
gious persuasions of the prisoners, from June 1, 1848, to 
May 31, 1849.} 4 





* Compare also a valuable paper read by J. Fletcher, Esq., at the 
Statistical Society, March 18th, 1850, “On the Police of the 
Metropolis, and its uses in the repression of Juvenile crime.”’ 


+ The Governor remarks in his evidence, “The ordinary propor- 
tion of Catholic prisoners to Protestants, during late years, has 
been about half of the former to the latter; it was formerly one 
third, but has thus increased since the great increase in the com- 
mitments of Irish paupers under the Vagrant Act. 
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RELIGIONS. Jun} Jul.|Aug/Sep |Oct.| Nov/Dec} Jan|Feb|Mar Apr! Ma. 
1848/1848) 1848/1848 1848/1848 1848} 1849/1849}1849) 1849/1849 

Church of England} 424] 386) 393) 438) 488] 499) 592) 436) 579] 532) 501) 443 
Roman Catholic...... 279] 263) 241) 242) 275) 281) 261) 272) 296) 299) 281) 291 
Dissenters...........+4+- 16} 13) 15] 19} 12} 16; 17; 17) 22) 20) 27) 41 






































It is, after all, a questionable matter whether the present 
discipline of prisons, more improved, more simplified and 
severe though it be, is really the instrument of any ulti- 
maie good, as far as the prevention of crime and the ame- 
lioration of the criminal is concerned. ‘The words with 
which Mr. Inspector Hill concludes his Report of the 
Northern and Eastern districts, have a painful significa- 
tion indeed. ‘‘ It will appear from the statement I have 
been compelled to make, that in the majority of prisons in 
my present district, there can be no rational hope that the 
inmates are morally benefited by their imprisonment, or 
that they even leave the prison in as good a siate as they 
entered vt.”’ This inference is confirmed in a still more 
forcible manner by the statement of the Chaplain of the 
Great Yarmouth prison, (p. 42.) ‘‘ Under all the cireum- 
stances of this prison, it is a fearful task to attempt to 
effect the moral improvement of the prisoners. A boy of 
good character would be probably ruined by being sent to 
the prison. He would pass most of his time in idleness,* 








* As curiosities of prison literature, we beg to append the follow- 
_ ing facts, collected from the various Reports. It will be particularly 
\interesting at the present moment, when the cries of the distressed 
needlewomen, the wrongs and miseries of that wretched class of 
tailors called ‘‘ sweaters,”’ and the starvation of thousands of house- 
less Irishmen, form so melancholy a feature in this era of advanced 
civilization, to see that prisoners, whose diet is abundant and care- 
fully inspected, who have air-warmed cells, surgeons and chaplains, 
for their bodily and spiritual wants, do, in some prisons, in mid- 
winter, consume 14 hours out of the 24 in bed, yet such is the 
case. 

Beccles House of Correction, (Report, p. 91.) ‘No artificial 
light is supplied, and the prisoners consequently pass a great deal 
of time in bed; in mid-winter, about fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four.” 

County and Borough Prison, Boston, Lincolnshire, (Report, j 
p. 135.) ‘Even in summer, the prisoners pass nearly eleven 
hours out of the twenty-four in bed, and in winter still more time 
is lost in sloth.” 
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and in corrupting society. If a prisoner be disposed to 
enitence and serious reflection, he is mocked and jeered 
y his associates......[ think it a great evil that men and 
boys should ever be put together in prison; both are 
injured; the men are ashamed to show penitence before 
the boys, and the boys are tempted to brave the matter 
out in the presence of the men.” , 
There is a curious passage, closely bearing on the same 
subject, in Mr. Inspector Kincaid’s Report on Scotland. 
(p. 18.) Speaking of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
prison of Edinburgh, in which the association of prisoners 
make it a nursery for crime rather than a house for cor- 
rection or reformation, he says: 


“It has been a subject of remark in previous reports, that this 
prison forms an exception, the females generally out-numbering the 
males ; and I have just received from the intelligent governor, Mr. 
Smith, some statistical information on that head, which cannot fail 
to be read with painful interest. 

“It appears from the Parliamentary Report of the population at 
last census, that the excess of females over males in Edinburgh was 
upwards of 15000, and that 800 females are annually committed to 
prison for the first time. This is a lamentable state of things, but 
not much to be wondered at when we consider that such an excess 
of females exists in a city containing, probably, not more than 
150,000 inhabitants, and that 10,000 of those females are between 
the age of fifteen and thirty-five, the period of life at which all the 
energies or passions of women are most strongly influenced ; and as 
there are no manufactories, or other employment, to which a large 





Nottingham County Prison, (Report, p. 179.) ‘ There is no arti- 
ficial light, and consequently the prisoners pass far too much time 
in bed ; the time in mid-winter being about fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four.” 

Cambridge Borough Prison, (Report, p. 203.) “ Artificial light 
is not provided; in mid-winter the prisoners pass not less than 
fourteen hours out of the twenty-four in bed.” In the Cambridge 
County Prison the time is fifteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
(Report, p. 209.) 

Even in Middlesex, (Borough Compter, Report Home District, 
p. 8,) we find: ‘the women rise at six, breakfast at eight, dine at 
one, sup at half-past five, and are locked up at six. I think, consi- 
dering that gas has been introduced into all the wards, the prison- 
ers ought to be kept up until a later hour. I know nothing which 
tends more to the confirmation of indolent habits, than this long 
lying in bed, &c.” 








s 
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portion of them can possibly turn themselves to useful account, 
however desirous they may be to do so, it can scarcely be wondered 
that so many should sink into misery and want, and from indi- 
gence to crime.”’ 


To turn, for a moment, to an analogous subject of com- 
parison,—the unions and workhouses; these disclose a 
state of things more melancholy to behold than even the 
prisons themselves. The Rev. Mr. Richson, in his able 
pamphlet at the head of this article, has dwelt in indig- 
nant terms on these hot-beds of incipient debauchery and 
moral delinquency. The reporters on pauper education 
are still more painfully emphatic. Mr. Ruddock, in his 
Report, (p. 68,) publishes a letter from the chaplain of one 
the workhouses in his district, (the South of England,) 
which is worthy of the most serious consideration. 


“During the time I have been chaplain to this Union, now 
twelve years, I do not remember more than two or three instances 
of girls from the school who have conducted themselves well, and 
remained in their places of service, many, no doubt, I have alto- 
gether lost sight of ; but many, I am sorry to say, when they have 
been provided with places, almost immediately return to the work- 
house, or what is worse, they take to abandoned courses, as our 
streets at night but too fully testify, and become utterly lost. 
These periodically enter the House, and serve as a sort of nest-egg 
of corruption and contamination to the others. It is probable that 
some of the boys may have turned out well. I do not remember, 
however, more than two; whilst, I grieve to say, that no less than 
seven, after undergoing various degrees of punishment, for thefts 


_ and other offences, were transported. This is a melancholy tale to 


tell, but I see no end to it.so long as the present incomplete system 
of workhouse education is pursued.” 


Mr. Tufnell contributes his evidence to the same unhal- 
lowed position of the poor. In his Report on the Metro- 
politan district, (p. 6, 7, &c.) he says: 


“One of the most serious evils from placing all classes of paupers 
in one workhouse, arises from the contaminatioa of morals, owing 
to the intercourse between the adult and the young....:.The char- 
acter of able women in workhouses is well known to be the 
lowest of the low; and where girls who have been brought up in 
these establishments take immoral courses, I have little doubt 
the contamination could, in most cases, be traced to some such 
intercourse.” 


Mr. Bowyer, in his Report on the Midland district, 
states : (p. 84.) 
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‘“‘ The accounts I received of the conduct of the girls on leaving 
the workhouse, were invariably favourable or unfavourable, in the 
same measure as their separation from the able-bodied women was 
effectual or the contrary ; but from enquiries I have made, I am 
led to fear that a large proportion of those belonging to urban unions, 
fall into prostitution.” 


Mr. Brown, (Northern District, p. 161) and Mr. Sy- 
mons ( Wales and the Western District, pp. 231, 2, &c.) 
continue this painful though conclusive testimony. ‘The 
latter gentleman writes :— 


“The deficient means which exist, even in the best regulated 
workhouses, for dissevering the children from the corrupting asso- 
ciation of the adult paupers, constitute a formidable impediment to 
the moral and intellectual training of the children. It is impos- 
sible to overstate this evil; it is a perpetual and active source of 
demoralization ; it is irremediable so long as the children remain 
in the workhouses.” 


Here, then, are facts, convergent and positive, put forth 
under the sanction of government, by the government 
reporters. If such is the dreadful gulf yawning at the feet 
of the protestant children, who are supposed to receive the 
especial attention of the superintendants and chaplains of 
these workhouses, what must be the position of the unfor- 
tunate Catholic poor? It is indeed true, that by 4 & 5 
Will. IV., c. 76, sec. 19, it is enacted, . 


‘That no rules, orders, or regulations of the Commissioners, nor 
any bye-laws at present in force, or to be hereafter made, shall 
authorise the education of any child in such workhouse, in any 
religious creed other than that professed by the parents or surviv- 
ing parent of such child, and to which such parent or parents shall 
object; or, in the case of an orphan, to which the godfather or god- 
mother of such orphan shall object ; provided also that it shall and 
may be lawful for any licensed minister of the religious persuasion 
of any inmate of such workhouse, at all times of the day, at the 
request of such inmate, to visit such workhouse for the purpose of 
religious instruction.” 


It is true that the commissioners, in their “ General 
Consolidated Order,” art. 122, have carried out this 19th 
section of the act ;* yet it is no less true, that under this 





* Lumley, Note on 4 and 5 Will, IV. c. 76, sec. 46; and notes 
on General Consolidation Order, p. 66, &c. 
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seeming guise of the fullest religious freedom, the Act is 
reluctantly carried out, and many obstacles are thrown in 
the way of the Catholic and his pastor, by the ever-during 
hate of Catholicism, and the “ veteris vestigia flamms”’ of 
the bigotry and intolerance of past days. The attention of 
the public is not as yet sufficiently alive to these appalling 
statistics of the moral abandonment existing in workhouse 
and prison; because the machine progresses noiselessly, 
they fancy that all is well. These details of thousands of 
souls spiritually and morally wasting and corrupting, is a 
theme not sufficiently piquant for their curiosity ; it needs 
some atrocious act of some ruthless offender to cause re- 
fiection to vibrate for a moment, and even then, if they 
pause and consider, they shrink back from the hideous 
spectacle, shift all responsibility on others, and hope that 
crime will diminish, and that poverty will disappear. The 
Howards, the Frys, the Chisholms, are bright particular 
stars, that beam but too rarely over this gloomy chaos of 
human depravity. Yet at the present hour, when from all 

arts of the empire the stream of pauperism is swelling into 
Londen, and the fever-blood of crime seems to be pouring 
through every vein and artery of the greatest commercial 
city of the world, 


7 
“va GULTAVTA 

‘ a a 
KAKA KAKWVY Evvokeé lt, 


a propitious opportunity is offered to commence this moral 
reform in the tender germs of society, those wretched chil- 
- dren, whom want and misery have made dwarfish in mind 
as well as in body, and who progress into manhood in the 
commission of crime and the enduring of punishment, a 
burden to the State, and a torment to any penal colony. 
The plan of Mr. Sheriff Watson of Aberdeen, the distin- 
guished founder of the “‘ Industrial Schools,’’ for reform- 
ing the troops of vagrant children that prey upon the 
public, is worthy the most serious consideration. In a 
recently published letter he says :— 


“The importance of industrial school training is now universally 
acknowledged ; and if it were faithfully and systematically carried 
out, would form a centre of attraction to all classes of the commu- 
nity. The poor would learn that they were loved, esteemed, and 
trusted; and the rich would feel that it was more blessed to give 
than to receive, and it would soon become manifest that the widows’ 
prayers and the orphans’ thanks, were of more avail in warding off 
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national convulsion, than all the purchased batons and bayonets of 
the empire.”* 


One of the most interesting features in these various and 
voluminous reports, are the extracts from the “ Remark- 
Books’’ of the different chaplains attached to the prisons. 
The system of religious instruction followed by them, its 
effects upon the uneducated criminals, their confessions of 
the causes and curious mechanism of their crimes, is 
amply detailed, and furnishes new data for the essential 
work of reformation. The following sketch of a boy’s 
career in vice, communicated by the chaplain of the Gilt- 
spur Street Compter, is full of painful incident, and de- 
monstrates the similar progress of thousands. 


“James L.’s father was a soldier, and died when he was very 
young, leaving his mother unprovided for, with James, who was 
the only child. The only means of her support was obtained by 
begging in the streets. She died about nine years ago, and was 
buried by the parish of Whitechapel. James consequently was left 
very young without any one to look after him; he soon fell among 
thieves, and was taken to Wentworth Street, Whitechapel, to a 
house where he was boarded and lodged for six months, when he 
was taught to pick pockets, or, as he calls it, ‘paltrooning.’ He 





* The Liverpool Industrial Schools opened at Kirkdale, May, 
1845, at a cost of £32,000, which was borne by the Parish, forms a 
grand feature in the cause of education and morality. It was 
found that the juvenile pauperism of Liverpool was so largely on 
the increase, that the workhouses were incapable of accommodating 
it. Schools, where the young children might be located apart from 
the adult paupers, and educated in religion, reading, and the com- 
mon and useful trades, were opened, and commenced with about 
300 to 400 scholars. At present they contain 1123 inmates, 640 
boys, and 483 girls. The annual cost to the parish for their sup- 
port, &c., is about £10,483. Mr. Rushton, the able and humane 
magistrate of Liverpool, in a valuable letter addressed to the Town 
Council on the 28th of February last, on the question of Juvenile 
Crime in the Town of Liverpool, states :—‘‘ he knows of no institu- 
tion which has done more good—whether the good be estimated by 
the blessings it has conferred upon the inmates, or by the evil it has 
prevented to the community.” He also says: “ By the 3 and 4 
Victoria, cap. 90, the Lord Chancellor of England may assign the 
persons of all children convicted of felony, to the custody of any 
persons who are willing to take charge of them until they are 21 
years of age. Children of this description, if taken, could easily 
be reformed. The worst juvenile criminals are always the most 
clever and intelligent ; stupid children make bad thieves.” 
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says that there were twenty more boys kept besides himself for the 
same purpose, by a man and a woman who lived by their plunder. 
Daily the woman dressed herself, put a bell in her pocket, alsoa 
purse containing sixpence, any of the pupils who could pick her 
pocket without causing the bell to tingle, got the sixpence as a 
reward for his dexterity. Thus he remained until he was a profi- 
cient pickpocket. His first attempt in the streets was in the 
Whitechapel Road; he picked a lady’s pocket of a purse containing 
five pounds two shillings. The next was in Lombard Street ; he 
robbed a gentleman of one hundred and fifty pounds in bank notes, 
which he immediately took to a Jew in Petticoat Lane, who gave 
him £20 in gold for the notes: this person also receives all kinds 
of valuable plate, and has a furnace for melting it down as soon as 
he receives it. He shortly after this left London for Nottingham, 
taking with him a quantity of counterfeit half-sovereigns ; a com- 
panion went with him, the one carried the bad money, and the 
other passed it off in the following manner. He would go intoa 
shop, ask for some trifling article worth a shilling, and give a good 

_ half-sovereign. After the money was examined, he would say, I 
am afraid the article is too dear: he would make the excuse, I had 
better go and ask my master whether he would give the price ; in 
a few minutes return in a hurry, and say he must have it, throw 
down a bad half-sovereign, which the shopkeeper would take with- 
out a second examination. That is what he calls ‘shuffle-pitching,’ 
and often by such a transaction, he would try ‘ ringing changes.’ 
When he got the change from the shopman, he would pull a bad half. 
sovereign out of the sleeve of his coat, bite it between his teeth, ask 
the shopman if it was a good one, and in this way cheat the trades- 
man a second time. Thus he went on through the country, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and on to Wales, back to London. Left London, 
travelled through the country, and went to Ireland. During his 

\ travels he was once committed to Dublin prison, once to Kilmain- 
ham, three times to Carmarthen, South Wales, twice to Liverpool 
once to Nottingham, twice to Southwall, twice to Chester city, 
twice to Chester Castle, once in Stafford jail, twice to Cardiff, three 
times to Brixton, three times to the Compter, once to the city 
Bridewell, once to Tothill-fields, once to Kingston-on-Thames, and 
in Newgate. The number of times he has been in the hands of the 
police and station-houses he cannot reckon up. It was while he 
was in the Compter prison he became so unhappy he could not 
sleep at night, which led him to ask your assistance to get him out 
of the awful life he was leading. The crimes he has committed 
would fill a volume; of which, he has told me, he is deeply sensible 
of his awful guilt.”—Home District Report, p. 4. 








This was a youth of nineteen years of age; to his long 
eventful history we will subjoin, for the sake of contrast, 
the case of J. H., sixty-five years of age, who was commit- 
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ted for three months’ hard labour to Bridewell for stealing 
a ragged quilt worth two-pence. The chaplain makes the 
following remarks on this disciple of the modern Proud- 
hon school :— 


“Can read and write; he has an annuity of 12s, a week, but it 
has not been paid to him for the last eleven weeks. He says neces- 
sity compelled him to do what he did, and that he believes if peo- 
ple can’t live by honest means, they must live by dishonest ; and 
that Providence has so constituted us, that we must be fed, and 
that in a land of plenty we are at liberty to take for this purpose 
what is not given us,”—p. 10. 


The method of conveying religious instruction is after a 
fixed routine, in which the memory, rather than the under- 
standing, seems to be called into play, degenerating, in 
many instances, into mere learning by rote. The Rev. 
Mr. Field, chaplain of Reading gaol, and author of “ Pri- 
son Discipline,’ whose system has been adopted by the 
Berkshire magistrates, subordinates labour and punish- 
ment to mere religious teaching. He says:— 


“It has been my earnest desire that the very letter of the Holy 
Scriptures should be deeply impressed on the minds of prisoners ; 
and I have been surprised, as well as pleased, at the readiness and 
accuracy with which considerable portions have been committed to 
memory. Several at this time can repeat the Four Gospels, and 
some will, ere long, have learnt the whole of the New Testament 
by heart.” 


This, indeed, is a cold and formal method of imparting 
the real value of religious truth, that stirring of the soul, 
that inward resuscitation, that thrilling of every fibre, until 
repentance becomes an ardent burning, an unquenchable 
longing, such as we see every day in the poorest of our 
Catholic chapels, in the zealous and fervent ministration 
of a priest, who has no object in view but the honour of 
God and the salvation of souls, no government patronage 
to expect, but the simple reward that is afforded by the 
conscientious fulfilment of his sacred task. ‘Truly this 
ostentatious exercise of memory, so highly Jauded by the 
author of ‘‘ Prison discipline,’ recalls the words of St. 
Anselm, when characterising Abelard: ‘‘ Vana eruditio, 
doctrina sine spiritu, folia sine fructu.’? Beautiful indeed 
is that precept of our world-enlightening Catholic creed, 
by which every action, in silent humility, is referred to God 
alone, and by which every hour of our lives is sanctified by 
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the thought that there is a sweet intercommunion of blessed 
spirits between heaven and earth, cheering on and watch- 
ing over the virtuous, softly tempering and correcting the 
falterer in duty, and evoking the sincere aspirations of the 

enitent heart, not contented with a frigid and unsalutary 

ip-service. It is indeed the realization of the spiritual 
sentiment of Novalis, ““ Unser ganzes Leben ist Gottes- 
dienst.”’ 

In analysing these criminal Reports, there is one fertile 
source of crime which everywhere protrudes its ghastly 
form,—a vicious self-indulgence, which it is of paramount 
importance to grapple with and subdue,—drunkenness. 
The chaplain of Aberdeen Prison remarks :— 

“During the quarter, (June to September, 1849), two hundred 


persons have been convicted and imprisoned ; the prompting cause 
of their offences have been, 


Drunkenness ... ... 2.2 s+ ove 143 
Idleness and bad company ... ... 25 
OPOROUIONS 20 ccs ace ces ese BG 
Oe eee 
Irritability, &e.  ... 6 


Total, 200 
Quarter after quarter the same lamentable fact comes out, that 
drink is the cause of about two-thirds of all the offences committed.”’ 
—Report, Scotland, p. 2. 


The ay, of the Preston House of Correction, in his 
elaborate Report, confirms the above statement. He 
* writes :— 


“Though it may be almost unnecessary to say, that ignorance 
and irreligion are the causes which lead to crime, and that in pro- 
portion as they are removed, crime will disappear ; it may be use- 
ful to advert once more to the intermediate or secondary causes, 
brought into activity by the primary ones just named, and so gen- 
erally admitted—viz: idleness, parental neglect, desecration of the 
sabbath, and mingling with all other causes, yet predominating above 
them—drunkenness! I believe that but for this besetting sin, the 
population of North Lancashire would exhibit virtues of the highest 
order. This opinion is justified by the present state of things. 
Suffering under difficulties almost unprecedented in their history, 
their conduct involves moral phenomena of a significant, and, in 
many respects, of a most hopeful character. Never within the 
term of my chaplaincy, have the combined evils of scarcity of food 
and scarcity of employ pressed so heavily on them as during the 
last winter ; and never—to the credit of thousands of sufferers— 
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have offenders, pleading distress for their faults, been fewer in 
number. On several former occasions I have adduced evidence to 
show, that our population is much more capable of facing the 
temptations which press upon them, when straitened by poverty, 
than those which beset them when they can indulge in drink. An 
examination of the records which I have kept for many years, 
assures me, that the offences for which distress is pleaded, are 
exceeded five-fold by those in which drunkenness is admitted. Dur- 
ing the last year I have examined more carefully the alleged pleas 
of distress, in order to note the fact rather than the excuse; and the 
tables in the appendix (Nos. 13 and 14) show, that while only seven- 
teen felonious offences could be attributed to distress—that being, in 
many cases, the consequence of drink or idleness—one hundred and 
seventeen were undoubtedly caused by drunkenness.” 


There is hardly a page of criminal statistics which does 
not afford the same testimony. The pertinacity displayed, 
and the ingenuity exercised by various individuals, females 
for the most part, in order to introduce this fatal poison 
into the prisons, in spite of the certain heavy fine attendant 
on discovery, strangely exemplifies the force of this ruling 
yee for drink. To select one instance out of a thou- 
sand :— 


ad August 14, 1849. A box arrived per train to-day, ad- 
dressed to a debtor, J. M., and apparently containing nothing but 
wearing apparel ; the turnkey discovered that the box had a false 
bottom, under which were concealed two tin canisters of spirits,”— 
Lancashire Gaol Report, p. 237. 





There is another important point to which it is necessary 
to advert before terminating this article.—the return which 
penal labour produces, to meet in some degree the costly 
and exorbitant expenditure for prisons and reformatory 
establishments. The conflicting opinions which prevail as 
to the most advantageous mode of employing criminals in 
gaols, render it extremely difficult to form an exact esti- 
mate. Any one conversant with the subject, will not fail 
to observe that there subsists, as it were, a cycle of sys- 
tems, each, until very lately, recurring and predominating 
for a time. The Social, as exemplified in Cold-bath- 
fields, the Separate, in Pentonville prison, are the two 

and plans into which are gradually merging the inco- 

erent varieties which have so long occupied public atten- 
tion. In the general summary of Table 24, appended to 
the Report of the Home District, (pp. 177—8.) we find that 
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the daily average number of prisoners in England and 
Wales in the course of the year, is, 


Dishes 3... ce vee LOST 
Females... ....... 2770 
Total, 16627 


The total expenditure of the above prisons in the course 
of the year 1848, was £462 936 15s. 64d. Average total 
cost per head per annum, £27 16s.10d. Average total 
cost per head per day, 1s. 64d. The profits arising from 
productive labour in the prisons of England and Wales 
during the same period were £15 407 16s. 104d. Average 
earnings of each prisoner per annum, 18s. 64d. Convicts, 
of course, are not included in these tables; but in his ad- 
mirable Report on the Prison of Portland, Lieut. Col. 
Jebb has prefaced his account of the value of convict 
labour, (which will enable our readers to compare it with 
that of other kinds of criminals), by some very important 
remarks, 


“There can be no question that, if it be necessary, from any 
cause, to carry into effect probationary periods of discipline in this 
country, and that in consequence, a body of 10000 or 12 000 men 
are to be maintained by Government, they ought to be usefully 
employed. This, as a matter of Finance, will not, in the opinion of 
some, be regarded as the least of the questions to be considered, 
and by all will be acknowledged to be of some importance. 

“Tf the least amount of money paid for the maintenance of convicts, 
who by sentence of the law are placed at the mercy and disposal of 
the Crown, were to be the test of a good system, it were easy to make 

_ them profitable to the State. A handful of soldiers to quell open 
\mutiny, and a small but resolute staff of turnkeys to lock and 
unlock the strong rooms in which the men might be secured, would 
not cost much, and on suitable works the value of their labour 
would certainly exceed the cost of such maintenance. 

“But in this Christian land, such modes of discharging the 
responsibility of acquired authority, will never again be tolerated ; 
and in realising all that is possible in order to reduce the cost, the 
moral discipline and industrial training must be provided for, no 
matter what the expense. And it is satisfactory to reflect that the 
more judicious the arrangements for obtaining the willing industry 
of the convicts, the more effectually will those objects be promoted, 
It may, therefore, turn out that the administration of a reformatory 
system may also be found to be the cheapest, as well as the 
best.”—p. 32. 


From the 1st January to December 29th, 1849, there 
was a daily average of 490 prisoners, and deducting those 
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at school, sick, d&c., amounting altogether to about one- 
fifth of the whole, also loss by wet weather, the amount 
which was earned for or saved to Government, was 
£.8,051 14s. 74d., about £.16 per man. In the estimates 
for 1850—1, the total value of the labour is estimated at 
£.15,000, or about £.18 per man.—pp. 34, 54. 

Here we end. Though this spectacle of the degrada- 
tion of our common human nature, this view of the sub- 
limely-gifted human soul bowed down and crushed beneath 
the weight of sin and crime, has awakened many a painful 
thought and bitter reflection during our investigation of 
these prison-statistics; yet there is an echo of joy and 
exultation swelling in our bosom, because we see at hand 
the ready instrument of reformation and redemption in the 
zealous ministers and spiritualising doctrines of the church 
of all nations—the Holy Catholic Church! If in the day 
of her gloom and adversity she could effect so much, now 
that the stormy clouds that darkened her whole horizon 
are rolling away and gradually unfolding a heaven of purer 
and more serene beauty, can we for a moment fancy that 
her noble efforts will be inadequate in this crisis of 
opinions, in this struggle of classes which has succeeded 
that of races? Oh! No. Already have her schools ex- 
panded on every side, and in them is found the ‘ divinum 
particulum’ of religious education, which will purify and 
ennoble each succeeding generation. This then is the pro- 
pitious moment for stronger and wider union in the cause 
of Catholic education, for it is the moment of the manifes- 
tation of the spiritual cause of the poor entering into alli- 
ance with the highest philosophy of the age. Already are 
the numerous and watchful pioneers of infidelity girding 
themselves for the propagation of their ideas of secular 
knowledge, whilst endeavouring to wrest from the only 
legitimate dispensers of truth and morality,—the spiritual 
guides and pastors of the church,—their due share in this 
momentous task.* It therefore, behoves us more than 
ever to arise, to awake and prevent such unhallowed dis- 
memberment. For what would our children gain? We 





* In conjunction with Mr, Fox’s bill on Education, the recently 
published pamphlet of Bishop Ullathorne should be read. The 
Catholics, too, are much indebted to Lord Arundel and Surrey, for 
his Christian speech on the second reading of this bill in the House, 
April 17th. That of Lord John Russell, was coldly moral. 
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will answer in the words of Socrates, confounding the 
Sophists of his own day at a similar conjuncture :—‘* You 
are providing for disciples a show of wisdom, but not the 
reality. For hearing a variety of information, without any 
real instruction, they will seem to possess general know- 
ledge, while in reality the greater part will have no know- 
ledge at all, and consequently will be intolerant of others, 
and very troublesome people to deal with, having an affec- 
tation of wisdom and nothing more.’’ The teacher now, 
must be like the true Poet, the elevator of the generation 
he addresses into a higher sphere of thought; the man of 
heavenward aspirations and deep-seated and unfaltering 
faith. In these, the Church has never been wanting even 
in the midst of her bloodiest trials. Now, while an anar- 
chy of civil principles is overshadowing the glory and hap- 
piness of the continental states; while at home the political 
Church of England is shaken to its centre by the specula- 
tions of its followers, who, sincere in the pursuit of truth, 
yet stop in their mid-career, and cling to any fallacy that is 
flung to them by the surging waters of an unrestrained and 
precipitous theory of private interpretation ;* the Catholic 
Church of England must now add another benefit to all 
those it has already conferred on society, by extending the 
sphere of religious education, by forming a new and vigo- 
rous race, who by action and by example, will tend to 
neutralize the discrepancies of penal jurisprudence, and 
from the anomalies of present systems, consolidate one 
majestic and harmonious whole of virtue, intelligence, and 
-independence. 





Art. IV.—1. Nineveh and its remains : with an account of a visit to the 
Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezedis, or Devil Wor- 
shippers ; and an inquiry into the manners and arts of the Ancient 
Assyrians, By Austen Henry Layarp, Esq., D.C.L. London: 
John Murray. 1849. 





*“ Ad quamcunque disciplinam, velut tempestate delati, tan- 
quam ad saxum adherescunt.”—Cicero, Quast. Acad. 4, 
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2.—Monuments of Ninive, by the same author. London: Murray. 
1849. 

3.—Monument de Ninive decouvert et decrit, par M. P. E. Borta, 
mesuré et dessiné par M. E. Fuanpry ; ouvrage publié par ordre 
du Gouvernment. Guide, d&c.. &c., Editeurs. Paris, 1849—50. 


HESE three works have been brought out in a style of 
beauty and magnificence which does honour to the 
presses of England and of France. M. Botta’s work is by 
far the most magnificent book of the kind we have ever 
seen. The illustrations are splendidly executed ; and the 
vast collection of cuneiform inscriptions which it contains 
has been printed in so elegant a manner, as to make the 
whole page resemble a picture. We have not yet seen the 
entire of M. Botta’s work, which has been issued in num- 
bers; but what we have seen is so vast, that it has been 
divided for convenience into five great volumes, of which 
the letter press occupies a very inconsiderable portion. 

My Layard has published two works. The greater of 
these is one magnificent volume, which is occupied by 
illustrations of the monuments which he discovered, and 
by cuneiform inscriptions. In point of execution, this vol- 
ume is almost equal to M. Botta’s work; but it can bear 
no comparison with it in regard to magnitude. Mr. Lay- 
ard’s other work occupies two handsome octavo volumes, 
and contains a history of his discoveries and adventures in 
Assyria, with numerous beautiful illustrations. It must 
not be forgotten when comparing these works, in regard 
to the style and magnificence with which they have been 
brought before the public, that the results of M. Botta’s 
labours and discoveries have been published by the French 
government; whilst those of Mr. Layard owe their appear- 
ance to the private enterprise of John Murray. 

We have, however, been attracted to these works, far 
more by the subject of which they treat, than by the splen- 
did dress in which they appear; for whatever throws even 
the faintest light upon the history of Ninive, “the great city 
of three days’ Journey, must be of the deepest interest. 
It was the only heathen city to which the Almighty sent 
an inspired prophet, before the Saviour of all mankind 
came upon earth, and broke down the wall of separation 
between Jew and Gentile. Here Jonas preached more 
than twenty-six centuries ago, and proclaimed in the name 
of the Most High, ‘‘ yet forty days and Ninive shall be 
destroyed.”” The Ninivites then “ did penance, fasting in 
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sackcloth and in ashes; and God, being patient and merci- 
ful, and of much compassion, and easy to forgive evil, was 
turned away from his fierce anger, and they did not 
perish.”” But two centuries later, Ninive was taken and 
totally destroyed by the combined armies of Cyazeres, 
king of Persia and Media, and‘ Nabopolassar, king, or 
Assyrian governor of Babylon. When Xenophon passed 
through Assyria twenty-two centuries ago, the very name 
of Ninive seems to have been forgotten; and Mr. Laval 
is of opinion, that the ruined city which the Greek author 
calls Larissa,* and near which the ten thousand encamped, 
_ even then the tomb of the palaces of the Assyrian 

ings. 

Both Babylon and Ninive are mentioned in the tenth 





* Anabosis, Lib. 3, cap. 4, No. 52. We are of opinion, not only 
that Ninive was buried in the earth in the time of Xenophon, but 
that its very name was forgotten, and that its memory would have 
totally perished had it not been mentioned in the sacred scriptures. 
It is impossible to conceive how Xenophon could have mistaken the 
name of Ninive for Larissa, to which it bears no resemblance. 
Besides, there is another city mentioned in the tenth chapter and 
twelfth verse of Genesis called Resen, which stood between Ninive 
and Chale. It is well known to every Hebrew scholar, that the 
syllable La is frequently used instead of the article. For instance, 
(4 Kings, xvii, 6, and xviii. 11), we are told that when the King of 
the Assyrians took Samaria, he carried away Israel and placed 
them in Hala and Habor ; whereas, (1 Paralip. v. 26.) the places to 
which they were brought are called Zahela and Habor. In the 
same manner, prefixing La, Resen becomes Laressen, which is 
almost identical with Larissa. We think Mr. Layard must not 
have known these philological grounds when he pronounced them 
to be inadequate. (Vol. 1. p. 5, note.) The philological argument 
receives a strong confirmation from a fact stated in the scripture 
and by Xenophon. The inspired writer calls Hala and Habor, the 
cities in which the king of Assyria placed Israel, ‘‘ the cities of the 
Medes,” (4 Kings, xvii. 6) ; and Xenophon says in the place already 
referred to, that the Medes anciently inhabited Larissa. We think 
it however extremely probable, although Ninive and Resen, or 
Laressen, were certainly distinct, but neighbouring cities at the 
time of their foundation, (Gen. x. 12,) that Ninive extended to, and 
in time swallowed up, Resen ; and that although the latter retained 
its proper appellation within its own precincts, it was everywhere 
else considered a part, and known by the name of Ninive. The 
cities of London and Westminster form a very apt illustration of 
this theory. 
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chapter of the book of Genesis. It is there stated, that 
the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod, the stout hunter, 
was Babylon. The similarity of the names of the famous 
tower of Babal, and of the city of Babylon, the coincidence 
of the dates, and of the sites—for both were built in the 
plains of Sennaar, (Gen. 10 and 11), renders it extremely 
probable, that the tower which had been left unfinished on 
account of the confusion of tongues, was made the centre 
around which Nimrod built his mighty city. It is the 
common opinion that Nimrod is the Belus* of profane 
history, and that the Babylon mentioned in Genesis is 
the renowned city commenced by Belus, enlarged by his 
daughter-in-law, Semiramis, and adorned by Nebuchodo- 
nosor. Nimrod signifies a rebel, an apostate, and the 
person to whom the name is given inthe sacred scripture, 
is well worthy of the appellation, if it be true, as is generally 
asserted, that he is the author of idolatry in relation to 
God, and of tyranny amongst men. Baal, or Bel, which 
is manifestly the same as Belus,{ signifies lord; and 
it is probable that this name was given to Nimrod, 
either on account of his conquests whilst he was living, or 
after his death, when he began to be worshipped as a god. 
Indeed, Baal was a common name of the Pagwe deities ; 
and, for the sake of distinction, the name of the place 
where they were worshipped, or some other local appella- 
tion, was generally added to it; as Beel-Zephan, Beel- 
phegor, Beel-Zebub, Baal-Berit, Beel-Samen, Baal- 
Sehamaim, Baal-Herith, and many others. 

There is a dispute amongst the learned, as to whether 
Nimrod is to be considered the founder of Ninive, as well 
as of Babylon. All the scripture says of the matter is, 
** out of that land (of Sennaar) came forth Assur and built 
Ninive, (Gen. x. 11.) We think the most probable read- 
ing of the passage is, ‘‘ out of that land (of Sennaar) he 
(Nimrod) came forth into Assur, and built Ninive ;” 
because, in the sixth verse of the same chapter, the sacred 
writer says that ‘‘the sons of Cham were Chus and 
Mesraim ;’’ and he continues to enumerate the descen- 





* This is the opinion of Jerome, Augustine, and of many other 
ancient fathers of the church. 
t See the 14th chapter of Daniel, where Belus, the’ god of the 
Babylonians, is called Bel. 
VOL. XXVIII—NO. LVI. 6 
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dants of Chus, until, in the eighth verse, he mentions 
Nimrod. He then briefly gives the history of that famous 
erson until the thirteenth verse, in which he returns to 
Mesraim, the brother of Chus, and mentions his posterity. 
According to this interpretation, Assur, or Assyria in the 
text, is the name of a country, and not of a man. It is 
not improbable that the country may have derived its 
name of Assyria from Assur, the son of Sem, and grand- 
son of Noe. What we have just said is very strongly con- 
firmed by a verse from the prophecy of Micheas. Speaking 
of Assyria, he says, “‘ And they shall feed the land of Assur 
with the sword, and the land of Nimrod with the spears 
thereof; and he shall deliver us from the Assyrian.”’ 
(Micheas v. 6.) In this passage Assyria is called the land 
of Nimrod, into which ‘‘the stout hunter” therefore 
penetrated, and most probably laid the foundations of ‘‘the 
great city.”’ Although there were cities called Ninive in 
Syria and Persia, the word Assur, according to the inter- 
pretation which we have given to it, proves that the city 
mentioned in Genesis was that which stood upon the banks 
of the Tigris in Assyria.* If therefore we suppose that 
the deluge occurred in the year of the world 1656, and the 
confusion of tongues, and subsequent dispersion of the 
human race about 1800, A.M., Ninive must certainly 
have been founded before the year 1850, A.M.; and con- 
sequently more than twenty-one centuries before Christ. 

t is not a little instructive to contrast the simple narra- 
tive of the scripture, which so well accords with what we 
- are inclined to believe of those early times, with the ridi- 
culous fables of profane authors, who pretend that Ninus ft 
not only built Ninive, but also perfected it in a few years. 
Its length was one hundred and fifty stadia (about 





* Profane writers ascribe the foundation of Ninive to Ninus, the 
son of Belus, or Nimrod. But in this, as in many other instances, 
Ninus may have called himself the founder of Ninive, because he 
enlarged and adorned what his father had begun. Moreover, Nim- 
rod was called Ninvah, (Calmet Comment in Gen. x. 8,) which every 
one conversant with the laxity of early oriental writing, will consi- 
der sufficiently near Ninive, or Nineveh, to identify the two 
names. 


t Diodorus Siculus, lib. 2. He frequently asserts that Ninive 


was built on the banks of the Euphrates, which is certainly false, 
for it stood upon the Tigris, 
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eighteen miles and three quarters); its breadth, ninety 
stadia (eleven miles and a quarter); and its circumference 
480 stadia (sixty miles.) The walls were one hundred feet 
high, and so broad, that three chariots could go abreast 
upon them without inconvenience. The number and 
equipments of the armies of Ninus and his renowned con- 
sort, Semiramis, are equally absurd. Armies which, 
according to the relation of Ctesias,* consisted of 1,700,000 
foot, 200,000 horse, and about 16,000 chariots, armed with 
scythes, were brought into distant countries, and opposed 
by equal armies in less than four hundred years after the 
deluge. Compare with these wild fables an incident 
related in the history of Abraham, (Gen. xiv.), which 
occurred nearly two centuries later. Nine kings led their 
followers to battle. We do not indeed find the name of 
the king of Ninive among them; but Amraphel, king of 
Sennaar, was one of the four invaders who routed the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and their three allies, and car- 
ried off all their victuals. Lot being among the captives, 
Abraham took with him three hundred and eighteen well 
appointed men, pursued the victors, attacked them by 
night, and put them to flight. On neither side did the 
spoils consist of camels, elephants, and chariots; but of 
captives, flocks, and victuals. 

ith one brief exception,| we have no further mention of 
the Assyrians in sacred scripture until after Ninive was 
taken by Arbases and Belesis, the revolted governors of 
Media and Babylonia. This event, which occurred about 
the year of the world 3257, (A.C. 747), caused the famous 
king Sardanapalus to seek a voluntary death rather than 
fall into the hands of the conquerors ; and thus ended the 
first Assyrian empire. Not only their history, but the 
very names of the sovereigns who reigned in Ninive from 
Semiramis to Sardanapalus—a period occupying nearly 
twelve centuries—have been hitherto utterly unknown. 





* Quoted in Rollin’s Ancient Hist. vol. i. p. 106, Bohn’s edition. 


t 4 Kings, xv. 19, 20, where it is stated that Manahem, king of 
Israel, gave Phul, king of the Assyrians, 1000 talents to establish 
him in his kingdom, a.m. 3233, before Christ 771. It has been 
conjectured that this is the king of Ninive who repented with the 
entire city at the preaching of Jonah, and that he is the father of 
Sardanapalus, called, according to the custom of eastern nations, 
Sardan-pul ; that is, Sardan, son of Pul. (Rollin Hist. of Assyrians.) 
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Indeed, the scanty notices of this renowned empire which 
occur in profane authors during this wide interval, have 
been chiefly, if not entirely, borrowed from the fragments 
of Ctesias ;* and, unlike those which relate to Ninus and 
Semiramis, the absence of truth is not even compensated 
in any degree by the brilliancy of the fiction. We are 
indeed told that Troy was a dependancy of the Assyrian 
empire in the time of Priam, and that Teutames, the twen- 
tieth king after Ninyas, the son of Ninus and Semiramis, 
sent large succours to the Trojans. But soremarkable a 
fact could not, if true, have escaped Homer, who is a far 
more ancient author than any of those who relate it. From 
this period they pass at once to Sardinapalus, the last king 
whose luxury and effeminacy have furnished a fertile theme 
for the eloquence of all writers of Assyrian history. Some 
modern authors have endeavoured to rescue the memory 
of this prince from the infamy which has been heaped on it 
for so many ages; and even Mr. Layard labours to show 
that the very manner of his death is uncertain. We do 
not deny that some of the more romantic features of his 
reign had no existence, save in the imaginations of those 
who describe them ; but the period approaches too near the 
time of authentic history, and the authors who relate the 
principal events of his inglorious life and unhappy death, 
are - grave and numerous to allow us to question their 
truth. 

There were three kingdoms formed out of the ruins of 
the first Assyrian empire. Arbaces became king of the 





* Mr. Layard copies the well-known passage of Aristotle, in which 
that author pronounces Ctesias to be unworthy of credit. Like Xeno- 
phon, he was of the number of the Greeks who followed Cyrus the 
younger in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and therefore lived about the year 400a.c. Being taken in the 
battle of Cunaxa, he lived for many years at the court of Artax- 
erxes, who appointed him his chief physician. He wrote the history 
of Persia in twenty-three books. The first six contained the history 
of the Assyrians from Ninus and Semiramis to Cyrus the elder. 
He tells the story of Teutames related in the text; but not only 
Plato, his contemporary, who says that Troy was a dependancy of 
Assyria in the time of Priam (De legibus lib. 3); but Homer, who 
lived at least two centuries before him, says nothing of these Assyrian 
warriors, although, as every body knows, he minutely describes all 
those who fought in those wars which shall live for ever in his 
imperishable song. 
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Medes, Relesis of the Assyrians of Babylon, and Ninus 
the Younger of Ninive. The last is supposed to be the 
same as Theglathphalasar, king of the Assyrians, who, on 
the invitation of Achaz, king of Juda, came to aid him 
against the kings of Syria and Israel, defeated them, took 
Damascus, the capital of Syria, slew its king, put an end 
to that kingdom, and added a considerable portion of Pal- 
estine to his dominions. (4 Kings, xvi.,7.) His successor, 
Salmanasar, took Samaria, made its king, Hosea, a pri- 
soner, and destroyed the kingdom of Israel, after it had 
lasted 250 years. The history of his son, the famous 
Sennacherib, his victories over the kings of Egypt and 

thiopia, his conquests in Judea, his siege of Jerusalem, 
and the manner in which God delivered it by the sword of 
the destroying angel, who slew 185,000 of the Assyrians in 
one night, are familiar to every one conversant with 
sacred Scripture. (4 Kings, xviii., xix.) He commenced 
his reign about the year 717 before Christ, and seven 
years afterwards, perished miserably, by the hands of two 
of his own sons, Aramelech and Sarasar, whilst he was 
worshipping in the temple of his god, Nesrock. (4 Kings, 
xix. 37.) He was succeeded by another of his sons, 
called Esarhaddon. 

The book of Judith also supplies us with a brief history 
of one other king of Ninive, who is called Nebuchodon- 
osor. He is certainly a different person from that Nebu- 
chodonosor who destroyed Jerusalem, because the latter is 
called king of Babylon, (4 Kings, xxiv., 1.) whereas the 
Nebuchodonosor mentioned in Judith, is called “king 
of the Assyrians, who reigned in Ninive, the great city,’’ 
(Judith i., 5.) This prince defeated and made prisoner 
Arphaxad, king of the Medes, who is supposed, from the 
resemblance of the names, as well as from other circum- 
stances, to be the same as Phraortes, or Aphraartes, the son 
of Dejoces, who commenced his reign about, A.M. 3347, 
B. C. 657. It is said that Nebuchodonosor caused the 
captive king to be put to death in a most cruel manner. 
Such conduct is quite consistent with the character of the 
man who commanded his general, Holofernes, to destroy 
all the gods of the earth, that he only might be called god. 
(Judith xi., 13.) The death of Holofernes by the hand of 
Judith, and the destruction of the Assyrian army, enabled 
Cyaxares, who had succeeded to the throne of Media on 
the death of his father Arphaxad, to turn his arms against 
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Ninive, and with the aid of Nabopolassor, king or governor 
of Babylon,* to capture and destroy it so utterly, that, as 
we have already seen, its very name seems to have been 
unknown two hundred years before the christian era, even 
by those who dwelt amid its ruins. Until the publication 
of “‘ Ninive and its Remains,’’ its very site was unknown, 
and, although Mr. Layard’s arguments for the identifi- 
cation of the site have considerable weight, and, indeed, 
appear to us to be conclusive, yet they are not such as 
to preclude all cavil. We shall see that M. Botta evi- 
dently inclines to an opposite opinion. 

Our utter ignorance of everything connected with Ninive, 
is well expressed by Mr. Layard, (Introduction, pp. 20--2.) 


“Tt is indeed,” he says, “one of the most remarkable facts in 
history, that the records of an empire, so renowned for its power 
and civilization, should have been entirely lost ; and that the site 
of a city as eminent for its extent as its splendour, should for ages 
have been a matter of doubt: it is not perhaps less curious, that 
an accidental discovery should suddenly lead us to hope that these 
records may be recovered, and this site satisfactorily identified. 

“The ruins in Assyria and Babylonia, chiefly huge mounds, 
apparently of mere earth and rubbish, had long excited curiosity 
from their size and evident antiquity. They were the only remains 
of an unknown period,—of a period antecedent to the Macedonian 
conquest. Consequently they alone could be identified with Nine- 
veh and Babylon, and could afford a clue to the site and nature of 
those cities. There is, at the same time, a vague mystery attach- 
ing to remains like these, which induces travellers to examine them 

_with more than ordinary interest, and even with some degree of 
\awe. A great vitrified mass of brick-work, surrounded by the ac- 
cumulated rubbish of ages, was believed to represent the identical 
tower, which called down the divine vengeance, and was over- 
thrown, according to an universal tradition, by the fires of heaven, 
The mystery and dread which attached to the place, were kept up 





* On the death of Sardinapalus, as already related, Babylon was 
separated from Ninive, and erected into a separate kingdom, and 
we know that they remained separate until after the reign of Sen- 
nacherib, (compare 4 Kings, xix, 37, and xx., 12.) Babylon, 
therefore, retained its independence from 747 B.C. until about 700 
before Christ. But whether or not it was again subjected to 
Ninive, before the destruction of the latter in the year 606 B.C., 
and, consequently, whether Nabopolassar was, its king, or only its 
governor, are facts which we have, as yet, no certain means of 
knowing. 
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by exaggerated accounts of wild beasts, who haunted the subterra- 
neous passages, and of the no less savage tribes who wandered 
amongst the ruins. Other mounds in the vicinity were identified 
with the hanging gardens, and those marvellous structures which 
tradition has attributed to two queens, Semiramis and Nitocris, 
The difficulty of reaching the site of these remains, increased the 
curiosity and interest with which they were regarded ; and a frag- 
ment from Babylon was esteemed a precious relic, not altogether 
devoid of a sacred character. The ruins which might be presumed 
to occupy the site of the Assyrian capital, were even less known, 
and less visited, than those in Babylonia.” 


We are very far from asserting, that the scanty and 
meagre details which we have ourselves given concerning 
Ninive, can be said to belong to authentic history, with 
the exception of those which are immediately derived from 
the inspired writings. As an instance of the discrepancies 
of profane authors regarding Assyrian history, we may 
mention that Herodotus says the first Assyrian empire 
lasted little more than five centuries, although the accounts 
which we have followed, and which we consider far more 
probable, assign to it a duration of nearly fourteen hun- 
dred years. ‘The uncertainty of almost everything relating 
to Assyrian history—the total loss of every national record 
of the earliest and one of the most extensive empires that 
ever existed,—of the people who first excelled in arts, in 
arms, and in profane letters, is calculated to teach us the 
vanity of all earthly glory. The country which was the 
cradle, not only of science and of arts, but of the human 
race itself ;—which was filled with great and renowned 
cities before man ever placed his foot on our ungenial 
shores, has been a kind of desert for nearly a thousand 
years, unpeopled, save by the inhabitants of a few miser- 
able villages, and the wandering Arabs who make an 
annual descent upon it for the double purpose of feeding 
their flocks and robbing the inhabitants. In that country, 
which was once so rich and fertile, and which yielded 
almost spontaneously the necessaries and even luxuries of 
life in such abundance, that the ancients thought it must 
have been the seat of the earthly Paradise, the inhabitants 
eke out a wretched existence upon a scanty supply of 
millet, to which the addition of even sour milk, Mr. 
Layard assures us, is an unwonted luxury. Wheaten 
bread, flesh meat, a handful of raisins, or a few dates, are 
such rare delicacies, that when an Arab gets them he makes 
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a feast, to which he invites all his friends,* and he no 
sooner becomes master of a few shillings, than he sets about 
purchasing a new wife. The descendants of a mighty 
people, who ruled over the greater portion of Asia, who 
dwelt in sculptured palaces and rode in splendid chariots, 
now consider themselves happy when they can earn a few 
pence per day from a curious Maresetn stranger, by dig- 
ging among the rubbish which has covered the palaces of 
their ancestors for more than twenty centuries. It is 
strange, that though the country abounds with traditions 
regarding Nimrod, no tradition or memory of the buried 
palaces existed among those who actually lived on their 
roofs. War, tyranny, and above all, the frightful extent 
to which polygamy is still carried in this most delightful 
portion of the earth, have long since reduced it to a desert, 
whilst Christian Europe, many parts of which the ancient 
Assyrian would have thought totally unfit for the habita- 
tion of man, and the original inhabitants of which con- 
sisted, for the most part, of outcasts who could not get a 
dwelling-place elsewhere, or of those who were driven from 
more favoured climes by the impulsive stream of a more 
warlike population, has continued for nearly two thousand 
years the seat of the most warlike, the most civilized, and 
the most renowned population in the world. The stream 
of population still flows westward, and Europe herself is 
now sending forth her millions, who are spreading them- 
selves far and wide along the vast valley of the Mississippi, 
and over the steppes of California, ignorant and reckless 
whether theirs be the first habitations which were ever 
erected there, or whether their foundations are laid on the 
summits of ruined cities. So may Europe, if the world 
should last long enough, become a desert and a new race, 
or perhaps the wretched descendants of her present inhabi- 
tants may dwell in huts built on the rubbish which shall 
bury the palaces of their ancestors. But her religion is 
divine, her glory and greatness immortal, because they 
are embalmed in the imperishable records of Genius. In 
these, at least, her memory will live forever. But hitherto 
it was believed that no record of Ninive remained. We 
knew that she had been a great and renowned city—that 
she was for centuries the heart of a great empire, and of a 





+ Ninive and its Remains, vol. i. p. 362. 
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mighty people. But all else connected with her was only 
a day dream, a splendid but unsubstantial vision. 

The following extracts from Mr. Layard will show the 
utter ignorance of the Arabs regarding the buried city, and 
will at the same time convey an idea of some of the earli- 
est of his discoveries : 


“In two days the workmen reached the top of a slab, which 
appeared both to be well preserved and to be still standing in its 
original position. On the south side I discovered, to my great 
satisfaction, two human figures, considerably above the natural 
size, sculptured in low relief, and still exhibiting all the freshness 
of a recent work. In a few hours the earth and rubbish were com- 
pletely removed from the face of the slab, no part of which had 
been injured. The ornaments delicately graven on the robes, the 
tassels and fringes, the bracelets and armlets, the elaborate curls 
of the hair and beard, were all entire. The figures were back to 
back, and furnished with wings. They appeared to represent divi- 
nities presiding over the seasons, or over particular religious cere- 
monies. The one whose face was turned to the east, carried a 
fallow-deer on his right arm, and in his left hand a branch, bear- 
ing pine flowers. Around his temples was a fillet, adorned in front 
with a rosette. The garments of both, consisting of a stole falling 
from the shoulders to the ankles, and a short tunic underneath, 
descending to the knee, were richly and tastefully decorated with 
embroideries and fringes, whilst the hair and beard were arranged 
with study and art. The limbs were delineated with peculiar accu- 
racy, and the muscles and bones faithfully, though somewhat too 
roughly marked. An inscription ran across the sculpture. 

““The corner-stone led me to a figure of singular form, A 
human body, clothed in robes similar to those of the winged men, 
already described, was surmounted by the head of an eagle or of a 
vulture. The curved beak, of considerable length, was half open, 
and displayed a narrow-pointed tongue, which was still coloured 
with red paint. On the shoulders fell the usual curled and bushy 
hair of the Assyrian images, and a comb of feathers rose on the 
top of the head. Two wings sprang from the back, and in either 
hand was the square vessel and fir cone. 

“On the morning following these discoveries, I rode to the en- 
campment of Sheik Abd-ur-rahman, and was returning to the 
mound, when I saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to 
the top of their speed. On approaching me they stopped. ‘Hasten, 
O Rey,’ exclaimed one of them, ‘ hasten to the diggers, for they 
have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is wonderful, but it is 
true! We have seen him with our eyes. There is no God but 
God ;’ and both joining in this pious exclamation, they gallopped 
off, without further words, in the direction of their tents. On 
reaching the ruins, [ descended into the new trench, and found the 
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workmen, who had already seen me as I approached, standing near 
a heap of baskets and cloaks.—The Arabs withdrew the screen they 
had hastily constructed, and disclosed an enormous human head, . 
sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country. They had 
uncovered the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which was 
still buried in the earth. I saw at once that the head must belong 
to a winged lion or bull. It was in admirable preservation. The 
expression was calm yet majestic, and the outline of the features 
showed a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be looked for 
in the works of so remote a period....... One of the workmen, on 
catching the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown down his 
basket, and had run off towards Mosul as fast as his legs could 
carry him...... Whilst I was superintending the removal of the 
earth which still clung to the sculpture, a noise of horsemen was 
heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, followed by half his tribe, 
appeared on the edge of the trench. When they beheld the head, 
they all cried together, ‘There is no God but God, and Moham- 
med is his Prophet!’ It was some time before the Sheikh could be 
prevailed upon to descend into the pit, and convince himself that 
the image he saw was of stone. ‘This is not the work of men’s 
hands,’ exclaimed he, ‘but of those infidel giants of whom the 
Prophet—peace be with him !—has said that they were taller than 
the highest tree; this is one of the idols which Noah—peace be 
with him—carved before the flood! In this opinion, the result of 
a careful examination, all the bystanders concurred. As I had 
expected, the report of the discovery of the gigantic head, carried 
by the terrified Arab to Mosul, had thrown the town into commo- 
tion. He had scarcely checked his speed before reaching the 
bridge. Entering breathless into the bazaars, he announced to 
every one that Nimrod had appeared. The news soon got to the 
ears of the Cadi, who, together with the Mufti and Alema, went in 
‘procession to the Governor, Ismail Pasha, who, not remembering 
whether Nimrod was a true believing prophet or an infidel, sent a 
message that the remains should be treated with respect, and by 
no means be further disturbed. The operations had actually to be 
discontinued until the sensation in the town somewhat subsided, 
and then the works being resumed, a pair of winged human-headed 
lions were discovered.”’—vol. i. pp. 62—8. 


The remainder of this article we shall divide into two 
parts. In the first we shall, as far as practicable, allow 
Mr. Layard to describe his own discoveries regarding 
Ninive and ancient Assyria; and here we shall treat the 
author very tenderly, because his book is really most inter- 
esting, and casts a light, albeit as yet dim and uncertain, 
upon that most enchanting portion of the world’s history. 
In the second part, our task will be less agreeable, for we 
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shall be obliged to point out the inaccuracies, the hasty 
conclusions, and the misrepresentations of the author. 
We regret this the more, because when we find an author 
speaking of subjects which fall within our own cognizance 
in a manner which shows that he either misunderstands or 
misrepresents them, our faith is shaken in him when he 
speaks of things which we do not know, and which he can 
himself but very imperfectly understand. He would have 
acted much more wisely for his fame, although perhaps 
not so prudently for his pocket, if he had not discovered 
the fossil remains of Protestantism amid the rubbish of 
Assyria, especially as he has not sent any specimens of 
this genus to the British Museum. ut this part of Mr. 
Layard’s work we shall examine a little farther on; our 
present business regards his antiquarian researches. The 
chief interest of Mr. Layard’s discoveries is, of course, 
derived from their connection with Ninive; and it is there- 
fore a matter of the greatest moment to ascertain that he 
has been opening the palaces of the great city which had 
been buried for three or four thousand years. 


“Let us inquire,” says Mr. Layard, “whether the site of Nine- 
veh is satisfactorily identified. That it was built on the eastern 
banks of the Tigris, there can be no doubt. Although Ctesias 
and some who follow him, place it on the Euphrates, the united 
testimony of Scripture, of ancient geographers, and of tradi- 
tion, most fully proves that that author, or an inaccurate tran- 
scriber or commentator of his text, has fallen into an error. Strabo 
says, that the city stood between the Tigris and the Lycus, or 
Great Zab, near the junction of these rivers ; and Ptolemy places it 
on the Lycus. This evidence alone is sufficient to fix its true posi- 
tion, and to identify the ruins of Nimroud. 

“The tradition, placing the tomb of the prophet Jonah on the 
left bank of the river opposite Mosul, has led to the identification 
of the space comprised within the quadrangular mass of mounds, 
containing Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, with the site of ancient 
Nineveh. These ruins, however, taken by themselves, occupy much 
too small a space to be those of a city, even larger, according to 
Strabo, than Babylon. Its dimensions, as given by Diodorus 
Siculus, were 150 stadia on the two longest sides of the quadrangle, 
and 90 on the opposite, the square being 480 stadia, or about sixty 
miles, In the book of Jonah, it is called ‘an exceeding great city 
of three days journey ;’ the number of inhabitants, who did not 
know their right hand from their left, being six score thousand. I 
will not stop to inquire to what class of persons this number applied; 
whether to children, to those ignorant of right and wrong, or to the 
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whole population. It is evident that the city was one of very con- 
siderable extent, and could not have been comprised in the space 
occupied by the ruins opposite Mosul, scarcely five miles in circum- 
ference. The dimensions of an eastern city do not bear the same 
proportion to its population, as those of an European city. A place 
as extensive as London or Paris, might not contain one-third of the 
number of inhabitants of either. The custom, prevalent from the 
earliest period in the East, of secluding women in apartments 
removed from those of the men, renders a separate house for each 
family almost indispensable. It was probably as rare, in the time 
of the Assyrian monarchy, to find more than one family residing 
under one roof, unless composed of persons very intimately related, 
such as father and son, as it is at present in a Turkish city. More- 
over, gardens and arable land were enclosed by the city walls. 
According to Diodorus and Quintus Curtius, there was space enough 
within the precincts of Babylon, to cultivate corn for the suste- 
nance of the whole population, in case of siege, besides gardens and 
orchards. From the expression of Jonah, that there was much 
cattle within the walls, it may be inferred that there was also pas- 
ture for them. Many cities of the East, such as Damascus and 
Ispahan, are thus built; the amount of their population being 
greatly disproportionate to the site they occupy, if computed 
according to the rules applied to European cities. It is most pro- 
bable that Nineveh and Babylon resembled them in this respect. 
“The ruins hitherto examined have shown, that there are 
remains of buildings of various epochs, on the banks of the Tigris, 
near its junction with the Zab; and that many years, or even cen- 
turies, must have elapsed between the construction of the earliest 
and the latest. That the ruins at Nimroud were within the pre- 
cincts of Nineveh, if they do not alone mark its site, appears to be 
proved by Strabo, and by Ptolemy’s statement that the city was on 
‘the Lycus, corroborated by the tradition preserved by the earliest 
Arab geographers—Yakut, and others, mention the ruins of Athur, 
near Selamiyah, which gave the name of Assyria to the province ; 
and Iban Said expressly states, that they were those of the city of 
the Assyrian kings who destroyed Jerusalem. They are still called, 
as it has been shown, both Athur and Nimroud. The evidence 
afforded by the examination of all the known ruins of Assyria, fur- 
ther identifies Nimroud with Nineveh. It would appear from 
existing monuments, that the city was originally founded on the 
site now occupied by these mounds. From its immediate vicinity to 
the place of junction of two large rivers, the Tigris and the Zab, no 
better position could have been chosen. It is probable that the 
great edifice, in the north-west corner of the principal mound, was 
the temple or palace, or the two combined; the smaller houses 
were scattered around it, over the face of the country. To the 
palace was attached a park, or paradise as it was called, in which 
was preserved game of various kinds for the diversion of the king. 
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This enclosure, formed by walls and towers, may perhaps still be 
traced in the line of low mounds, branching out from the principal 
ruin. Successive monarchs added to the first building, and the 
centre palace arose by its side. As the population increased with 
the duration and prosperity of the empire, and by the forced immi- 
gration of conquered nations, the dimensions of the city increased 
also, A king founding a new dynasty, or anxious to perpetuate his 
fame by the erection of a new building, may have chosen a distant 
site. The city, gradually spreading, may at length have embraced 
such additional palaces. This appears to have been the case with 
Nineveh. Nimroud represents the original site of the city. To 
the first palace the son of its founder added a second, of which we 
have the ruins in the centre of the mound. He also built the edi- 
fice now covered by the great mound of Baasheikha, as the inscrip- 
tions on the bricks from that palace prove. He founded, at the 
same time, a new city at Kalah Sherghat. A subsequent monarch 
again added to the palaces at Nimroud, and recorded the event on 
the pavement slabs in the upper chambers of the western face of 
the mound. Ata much later period, when the older palaces were 
already in ruins, edifices were erected on the sites now marked by 
the mounds of Khorsabad, and Karamles. The son of their founder 
built the great palace at Kouyunjik, which must have exceeded 
those of his predecessors in extent and magnificence. His son was 
engaged in raising one more edifice at Nimroud; the previous 
palaces, as it has been shown, having been long before deserted or 
destroyed, when some great event, perhaps the fall of the empire 
and destruction of the capital, prevented its completion, The city 
had now attained the dimensions assigned to it by the book of 
Jonah, and by Diodorus Siculus. If we take the four great mounds 
of Nimroud, Konyunjik, Khorsabad, and Karamles, as the corners 
of a square, it will be found that its four sides correspond pretty 
accurately with the 480 stadia, or 60 miles of the geographer, 
which make the three days’ journey of the prophet. Within this 
space there are many large mounds, including the principal ruins 
in Assyria, such as Karakush, Baasheikha, Baazani, Husseini, Tel- 
zara, &c. &c.; and the face of the country is strewed with the 
remains of pottery, bricks, and other fragments.”—Vol. ii, pp. 
242—8, 


' M. Botta insinuates an objection to the identification of 
all these ruins with Nineve, because in neither of two 
routes which he pursued, could he discover any traces of 
the great walls and towers which surrounded the city— 
and that each of those ruins appears to be isolated from 
the others. Mr. Layard has answered this difficulty with- 
out, of course, having seen M. Botta’s work, which was 
not then published. He observes that “the buildings” 
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(and probably the greater portion of the walls also) “‘ were 
constructed almost entirely of sun-dried bricks, and like 
the houses now built in the country, soon disappeared 
altogether when once abandoned and allowed to fall into 
decay. The largest palaces would probably have remained 
undiscovered, had not slabs of alabaster marked the walls. 
There is, however, sufficient to indicate that buildings 
were once spread over the space above described; for, 
besides the vast number of small mounds every where 
visible, scarcely a husbandman drives his plough over the 
soil without exposing the vestiges of former habitations.”’ 
This reasoning we consider quite conclusive against 
M. Botta. The latter indeed suggests, that the small 
mounds every where visible, are mere inequalities caused 
by the heat of the sun. But the sun did not make the 
pottery and bricks which are every where visible in the 
smallest mounds, and it must be remembered that Nim- 
roud and Khorsabad were also considered, for perhaps 
nearly two thousand years, as mere natural elevations by 
many, or at most, as marking the site of an encampment. 
M. Botta acknowledges that it is equally difficult to trace 
any vestiges of the walls of Babylon on the site which it 
occupied. Being, therefore, convinced, that Mr. Layard 
has satisfactorily established that all these ruins mark the 
site of Nineve, and consequently that he has been excava- 
ting amid its long lost palaces, we shall allow him to pro- 
ceed a little farther with his story. 


_ Having thus pointed out the evidence as to the site and extent 
of Nineveh,” he proceeds, “it may not be uninteresting to inquire 
how it was built, and what knowledge the Assyrians possessed of 
the science of architecture. 

“The architecture of a people must naturally depend upon the 
materials afforded by the country, and upon the object of their 
buildings. The descriptions already casually given in the course 
of this work, of the ruined edifices of ancient Assyria, are sufficient 
to show that they differ in many respects from those of any other 
nation with which we are acquainted Had the Assyrians, so fer- 
tile in invention, so skilful in the arts, and so ambitious of great 
works, dwelt in a country as rich in stone and costly granites and 
marbles as Egypt or India, it can scarcely be doubted that they 
would have equalled if not excelled, the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries in the magnitude of their pyramids, and in the magnificence 
and symmetry of their rock temples and palaces. But their prin- 
cipal settlements were in the alluvial plains, watered by the Tigris 
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and Euphrates. On the banks of those great rivers, which spread 
fertility through the land, and afford the means of easy and expe- 
ditious intercourse between distant provinces, they founded their 
first cities. On all sides they had vast plains, unbroken by a 
single eminence until they approached the foot of the Arme- 
nian hills. 

‘“‘ The earliest habitations, constructed when little progress had 
been made in the art of building, were probably but one story in 
height. In this respect, the dwelling of the ruler scarcely differed 
from the meanest hut, It soon became necessary, however, that 
the temples of the gods, and the palaces of the kings, depositories 
at the same time of the national records, should be rendered more 
conspicuous than the humble edifices by which they were sur- 
rounded. The means of defence also required that the castle, the 
place of refuge for the inhabitants in times of danger, or the per- 
manent residence of the garrison, should be raised above the city, 
and should be built so as to afford the best means of resistance to 
anenemy. As there were no natural eminences in the country, 
the inhabitants were compelled to construct artificial mounds. 
Hence the origin of those vast, solid structures, which have defied 
the hand of time; and with their grass-covered summits and 
furrowed sides, rise like natural hills in the Assyrian plains. 

«Let us picture to ourselves the migration of one of the primi- 
tive families of the human race, seeking for some spot favourable 
to a permanent settlement, where water abounded, and where the 
land, already productive without cultivation, promised an ample 
return to the labour of the husbandman. They may have followed 
him who went out of the land of Shinar, to found new habitations 
in the north; or they may have descended from the mountains of 
Armenia; whence came, according to the Chaldean historian, the 
builders of the cities of Assyria. It was not until they reached the 
banks of the great rivers, if they came from the high lands or only 
whilst they followed their course, if they journeyed from the south, 
that they could find a supply of water adequate to the permanent 
wants of a large community. The plain, bounded to the west and 
south by the Tigris and Zab, from its fertility and from the ready 
means of irrigation afforded by two noble streams, may have been 
first chosen as a resting place ; and there were laid the foundations 
of a city, destined to be the capital of the eastern world. 

“ The materials for building were at hand, and in their prepara- 
tion required neither much labour nor ingenuity. The soil, an 
alluvial deposit, was rich and tenacious. The builders moistened 
it with water, and adding a little chopped straw that it might be 
more firmly bound together, they formed it into squares, which 
when dried by the heat of the sun, served them as bricks. In that 
climate the process required but two or three days. Such were the 
earliest building materials; and they are used to this day almost 
exclusively in the same country, This mode of brick-making is 
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described by Sanchoniathon ; and we have an allusion to it in 
Exodus ; for the Egyptians, to harass their Jewish captives, withheld 
the straw, without which their bricks could not preserve their form 
and consistency. 

“Huts for the people were speedily raised, the branches and 
boughs of trees from the banks of the river serving for a roof. 

‘The inhabitants of the new settlement now sought to build a 
place of refuge in case of attack, or a dwelling-place for their 
leader, or a temple to their gods. It was first necessary to form 
an eminence, that the building might rise above the plain, and 
might be seen from afar, This eminence was not hastily made, by 
heaping up earth, but regularly and systematically built with sun- 
dried bricks. Thus a platform, thirty or forty feet high, was 
formed, and upon it they erected the royal or sacred edifice. 

“ Sun-dried bricks were still the principal, but could not, in this 
instance, for various reasons, be the only materials employed. The 
earliest edifices of this nature appear to have been at the same 
time public monuments, in which were preserved the records 
or archives of the nation, carved on stone. In them were repre- 
sented, in sculpture, the exploits of the kings, or the forms of the 
divinities ; whilst the history of the people, and invocations to their 
gods, were also inscribed in written characters upon the walls. 

“Tt was necessary, therefore, to use some material upon which 
figures and inscriptions could be carved. The plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, as well as the low lands between the Tigris and the hill 
country, abound in a kind of coarse alabaster or gypsum. Large 
masses of it everywhere protrude in low ridges from the alluvial soil, 
or are exposed in the gullies formed by winter torrents. It is easily 
worked, and its colour and transparent appearance are agreeable 
to the eye. Whilst offering few difficulties to the sculptor, it was 
an ornament to the edifices in which it was placed. This alabaster, 

\therefore, cut into large slabs, was used in the public buildings. 

‘“‘The walls of the chambers, from five to fifteen feet thick, were 
constructed of sun-dried bricks. The alabaster slabs were used as 
panels. They were placed upright against the walls, care being 
first taken to cut on the back of each an inscription, recording the 
name, title, and descent of the king undertaking the work. They 
were kept in their places and held together by iron, copper, 
or wooden cramps and plugs. The cramps were in form of double 
dovetails, and fitted into corresponding grooves in two adjoining 
slabs. The corners of the chambers were generally formed by, one 
angular stone, and all the walls were either at right angles or 
parallel to each other. 

“The slabs having been fixed against the walls, the subjects to 
be represented upon them were designed and sculptured, and the 
inscriptions carved. That the Assyrian worked after the slabs had 
been fixed, appears to be proved beyond a doubt, by figures and 
other parts of the bas-reliefs, being frequently finished on the 
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adjoining slab; and by slabs having been found placed in their 
proper position, although still unsculptured, in one of the buildings 
at Nimroud. 

“The principal entrances to the chambers were, it has been 
seen, formed by gigantic winged bulls and lions, with human heads.* 
The smaller doorways were guarded by colossal figures of divini- 
ties, or priests. No remains of doors or gates were discovered, nor 
of hinges ; but it is probable that the entrances were provided with 
them. The priests of Babylon made fast their temples with doors, 
with locks, and bars, lest their gods should be spoiled by robbers, and 
the gates of brass of Babylon are continually mentioned by ancient 
authors. On all the slabs forming entrances, in the oldest palace 
of Nimroud, were marks of a black fluid, resembling blood, which 
appeared to have been daubed on the stone. I have not been able 
to ascertain the nature of this fluid, but its appearance cannot fail 
to call to mind the Jewish ceremony of placing the blood of the 
sacrifice on the lintel of the doorway. Under the pavement slabs, 
at the entrances, were deposited small figures of the gods, probably 
a protection to the building. Sometimes, as in the early edifices, 
tablets containing the name and title of the king, as a record of the 
time of erection of the building, were buried in the walls, or under 
the pavement. The slabs used as a panelling to the walls of 
unbaked brick, rarely.exceeded twelve feet in height, and in the 
earliest palace of Nimroud were generally little more than nine, 
whilst the human-headed lions and bulls, forming the doorways, 
vary from ten to sixteen. Even these colossal figures did not com- 
plete the height of the room; the wall being carried some feet 
above them. This upper wall was built of baked bricks, covered 
by a thin coat of plaster, on which were painted various ornaments. 
It could generally be distinguished in the ruins. The plaster 
which had fallen was frequently preserved in the rubbish, and when 
first found, the colours upon it had lost little of their original fresh- 
ness and brilliancy. It is to these upper walls that the complete 
covering up of the building, and the consequent preservation of the 
sculptures, may be attributed ; for when once the edifice had been 
deserted, they fell in, and the unbaked bricks, again becoming 
earth, encased the whole ruin. The principal palace at Nimroud 
must have been buried in this manner, for the sculptures could 
not have been preserved as they were, had they been covered by a 
gradual accumulation of the soil. In this building I found several 
chambers without the panelling of alabaster slabs. The entire wall 
had been plastered and painted, and processions of figures were 
still to be traced. Many such walls exist to the east and south of 
the same edifice, and in the upper chambers, 





* Specimens of these and a vast number of other curious remains 
have been placed by Mr. Layard in the British Museum. 
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“The roof was probably formed by beams, supported entirely by 
the walls; smaller beams, planks, or branches of trees, being laid 
across them, and the whole plastered on the outside with mud. 
Such are the roofs in modern Arab cities of Assyria. It has been 
suggested, that an arch or vault was thrown from wall to wall. 
Had this been the case, the remains of the vault, which must have 
been constructed of baked bricks or of stone, would have been 
found in the ruins, and would have partly filled up the chambers, 
No such remains were discovered. ‘lhe narrowness of the cham- 
bers in all the Assyrian edifices, with the exception of one hall at 
Nimroud, is very remarkable. That hall may have been entirely 
open to the sky ; and, as it did not contain sculptures, it is not 
improbable that it was so; but it can scarcely be conceived that 
the other chambers were thus exposed to the atmosphere, and 
their inmates left unprotected from the heat of the summer sun, or 
from the rains of winter. The great narrowness of all the rooms, 
when compared with their length, appears to prove that the Assy- 
rians had no means of constructing a roof requiring other support 
than that afforded by the side walls. The most elaborately orna- 
mented hall at Nimroud, although above 160 feet in length, was 
only 35 feet broad. ‘The same disparity is apparent in the edifice 
at Kouyunjik. It can scarcely be doubted that there was some 
reason for making the rooms so narrow, otherwise proportions 
better suited to the magnificence of the decorations, the imposing 
nature of the colossal sculptures forming the entrances, and the 
length of the chambers, would have been chosen. But still, with- 
out some such artificial means of support as are adopted in modern 
architecture, it may be questioned whether beams could span 45, 
or even 35 feet. It is possible that the Assyrians were acquainted 
with the principle of the king-post of modern roofing, although in 
the sculptures the houses are represented with flat roofs; otherwise 

We must presume that wooden pillars or posts were employed; but 
there were no indications whatever of them in the ruins. Beams, 
supported by opposite walls, may have met in the centre of the 
ceiling. This may account for the great thickness of some of the 
partitions. Or in the larger halls a projecting ledge, sufficiently 
wide to afford shelter and shade, may have been carried round the 
sides, leaving the centre exposed to the air. Remains of beams 
were everywhere found at Nimroud, particularly under fallen slabs. 
The wood appeared to be entire, but when touched it crumbled into 
dust. It was only amongst the ruins in the south-west corner of 
the mound, that any was discovered in a sound state. 

“The only trees within the limits of Assyria, sufficiently large 
to furnish beams to span a room 30 or 40 feet wide, are the palm 
and the poplar: their trunks still form the roofs of houses in Meso- 
potamia. Both easily decay, and will not bear exposure; it is not 
surprising, therefore, that beams made of them should have en- 
tirely disappeared after the lapse of 2,500 years, The poplar now 
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used at Mosul is floated down the Khabour and Tigris from the 
Kurdish hills; it is of considerable length, and occasionally serves 
for the roofs of chambers nearly as wide as those of the Assyrian 
alaces. 

7 “It has been seen that the principle of the arch was known to the 
Assyrians, a small vaulted chamber of baked bricks having been 
found at Nimroud ; but there have been no traces discovered of an 
arch or vault on a large scale. 

“Tf daylight were admitted into the Assyrian palaces, it could 
only have entered by the roof. There are no communications be- 
tween the inner rooms except by the doorways, consequently they 
could only receive light from above. Even in the chambers next 
to the outer walls, there are no traces of windows. It may be con- 
jectured, therefore, that there were square openings or skylights in 
the ceilings, which may have been closed during winter rains by 
canvass, or some such material. The drains, leading from almost 
every chamber, would seem to show that water might occasionally 
have entered from above, and that apertures were required to carry 
it off. This mode of lighting rooms was adopted in Egypt; but, I 
believe, at a much later period than that of the erection of the 
Nimroud edifices. No other can have existed in the palaces of 
Assyria, unless, indeed, torches and lamps were used; a supposi- 
tion scarcely in accordance with the elaborate nature of the sculp- 
tures, and the brilliancy of the coloured ornaments ; which without 
the light of day would have lost half their effect. 

‘‘The pavement of the chambers was formed either of alabaster 
slabs, covered with inscriptions, recording the name and genealogy 
of the king, and probably the chief of his reign, or of kiln-burnt 
bricks, each also bearing a short inscription. The alabaster slabs 
were placed upon a thin coating of bitumen spread over the bottom 
of the chamber, even under the upright slabs forming its sides. 
The bricks were laid in two tiers, one above the other; a thin 
layer of sand being placed between them, as well as under the 
bottom tier. These strata of bitumen and sand may have been 
intended to exclude damp; although the buildings, from their 
position, could scarcely have been exposed to it. Between the 
lions and bulls forming the entrances, was generally placed one 
large slab, bearing an inscription. 

**T have already alluded to the existence of a drain beneath 
almost every chamber in the older palace of Nimroud. These were 
connected with the floor by a circular pipe of baked clay, leading 
from a hole, generally cut through one of the pavement slabs, in a 
corner of the room, They joined one large drain running under 
the great hall, and from thence into the river, which originally 
flowed at the foot of the mound, 

“The interior of the Assyrian palace must have been as magni- 
ficent as imposing. I have led the reader through its ruins, and 
he may judge of the impression its halls were calculated to make 
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upon one who, in the days of old, entered for the first time the 
abode of the Assyrian king. He was ushered in through the por- 
tal guarded by the colossal lions or bulls of white alabaster. In 
the first hall he found himself surrounded by the sculptured records 
of the empire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chace, 
the ceremonies of religion, were pourtrayed on the walls, sculp- 
tured in alabaster, and painted in gorgeous colours. Under each 
picture were engraved, in characters filled up with bright copper, 
inscriptions, describing the scenes represented. Above the sculp- 
tures were painted other events—the king, attended by his eunachs 
and warriors, reviewing his prisoners, entering into alliances with 
other monarchs, or performing some sacred duty. These represen- 
tations were enclosed in coloured borders of elaborate and elegant 
design. The emblematic tree, winged bulls, and monstrous ani- 
mals, were conspicuous amongst the ornaments. At the upper 
end of the hall was the colossal figure of the king in adoration 
before the Supreme Deity, or receiving from the eunuch the holy 
cup. He was attended by warriors bearing his arms, and by the 
priests or presiding divinities. His robes, and those of his fol- 
lowers, were adorned with groups of figures, animals, and flowers, 
all painted with brilliant colours. The stranger trod on alabaster 
slabs, each bearing an inscription, recording the titles, genealogy, 
and achievements of the great king. Several doorways, formed by 
gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the figures of guardian deities, 
led into other apartments, which again opened into more distant 
halls. In each were new sculptures. The ceilings above him were 
divided into square compartments, painted with flowers, or with 
the figures of animals. Some were inlaid with ivory, each com- 
partment being surrounded by elegant borders and mouldings. 
Square openings in the ceiling admitted the light of day. A pleas- 
ing shadow was thrown over the sculptured walls, and gave a ma- 

- jestic expression to the human features of the colossal forms which 
guarded the entrances. Through these apertures was seen the 
bright blue of an eastern sky enclosed in a frame, on which were 
painted, in vivid colours, the winged circle in the midst of elegant 
ornaments, and the graceful forms of ideal animals. He who 
entered them might thus read the history and learn the glory and 
triumphs of the nation.’’—vol. ii. pp. 242—65. 


Mr. Layard is not content with having proved that he 
has been excavating among the ruins of Ninive, but he 
thinks that he has plausible reasons to conjecture that he 
has explored the identical palace of the founder of the 
“ Great City.”’ (vol. ii. pp. 228—231.) 

We would be glad to discuss this matter, and also to 
examine what success has attended the efforts to decypher 
the cuneiform writing with which every slab and stone in 
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the country is covered. We have already stated that M. 
Botta has published a vast quantity of this kind of writing, 
and Mr. Layard has placed in the British Museum an 
obelisk, sculptured on the four sides with twenty bas-reliefs, 
above, below, and between which there is an inscription 
210 lines in length. We have only space to refer to Mr. 
Layard’s description of the different kinds of cuneiform 
writing, and to his detail of the various modes of 
decyphering which will be found in vol. ii. of Ninive and 
its Remains, p. 154, and following. He considers that he 
has discovered the names of ten kings, and consequently 
has got historical data to prove, not only that Ninive must 
have been founded, but that some of the palaces which he 
has explored, must have been built at least 900 years 
before Christ. Because Ninive was destroyed six hundred 
years before Christ; and by allowing that the houses he 
entered were all palaces, and the inscriptions the names of 
kings, and moreover that each of these kings reigned 30 
years, it is clear that the first of them must have ascended 
the throne, and that the palace which he erected, and on 
the slabs of which he caused his name to be inscribed, 
must have been built 900 years before our Saviour came. 
But the truth is, that nothing whatever is as yet known 
about Assyrian writing; and we have only to reflect for a 
moment, how totally a mistake as to the meaning of a 
single word, will often pervert the meaning of a whole pas- 
sage, to know the worth of translations from a language, 
not a single letter of whose alphabet is yet satisfactorily 
known. 

We must now come to the second, and by far the least 
agreeable portion of this article, because we shall here be 
obliged to deal with Mr. Layard in a manner very different 
from that in which we have passed over even what we con- 
sidered his errors in the first. It is indeed very singular, 
and we may venture to add, somewhat unfortunate, that 
no Protestant, especially in these countries, can write upon 
any subject whatever, without taking a fling at Popery. 
The child’s spelling-book, the boy’s geography, and the 
young gentleman’s logic, all devote a very respectable por- 
tion of their space to vilify “‘ the faith their fathers held to 
God.’’ Poor Goldsmith was right when he said that “ the 
Europeans sell even their lies to great advantage.”’ He 
assigns the first rank in this, as in most other manufac- 
tures, to the English. “It is a proverb in China,”’ says 
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the Citizen of the World, (vol. i. let. 5,) “ that an Euro- 
pean suffers not even his spittle to be lost; the maxim, 
however, is not sufficiently strong, since they sell even 
their lies to a great advantage. An English dealer in this 
way, for instance, has only to ascend to his workshop, and 
manufacture a turbulent speech, averred to have been 
spoken in the senate; or a report supposed to be dropt at 
court ; a piece of scandal that strikes at a popular manda- 
rine, or a secret treaty between two neighbouring powers. 
When finished, these goods are baled up and consigned to 
a factor abroad, who sends in return two battles, three 
sieges, and a shrewd letter, filled with dashes, blanks, and 
stars of great importance.”’ Travellers have been prover- 
bial in all ages, for bringing home with them a large quan- 
tity of this kind of merchandize. We have no notion, 
therefore, of criticizing, according to the standard of pro- 
babilities, such amusing little romances as that which Mr. 
Layard relates of his own heroism, vol. i. pp. 367—8. Ac- 
companied by only three persons, he entered at noon-day 
a numerous encampment of well-armed Arabs, handcuffed 
and carried away the valiant chief of these wild and war- 
like children of the desert; and by this chivalrous exploit 
has rendered his name as terrible in Assyria as that of 
another warlike Englishman, commonly called Cceur-de- 
Lion, of whom perhaps Mr, Layard may have heard, for- 
merly was in Palestine. But when a writer, relying on 
the distance of the place where he lays the scene of his 
story, grossly exaggerates and distorts facts in order to 
calumniate an individual, a community, or a church, it 
becomes a positive duty to expose his ignorance, his preju- 
dice, or his malice. M. Botta’s work, at least what we 
have seen of it, is entirely free from polemical discussions, 
and we cannot help thinking that Mr. Layard would have 
acted much more wisely if he had imitated his example. 
The usual stereotyped sneers against the Catholic 
Church may be found vol. i. c. 5, and indeed in some 
other parts of Mr. Layard’s “ Ninive and its Remains;” 
but as they are unsupported by a single particle of evi- 
dence, and may, moreover, be read in any of the speeches 
delivered at an evangelical meeting, we do not think it 
necessary to go so far as Assyria for such wretched and 
contemptible garbage. We shall therefore pass on at once 
to vol. i. c. 8, where the author attempts to prove that the 
Nestorians, or as he prefers to call them, the Chaldean 
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Christians, were originally Protestants! The first and 
largest portion of the chapter contains a very useless 
parade of learning. It is a mere extract from Assemanni, 
Gibbon, and Mosheim, giving a history of the Chaldsean 
missions. Passing over this part of the chapter, we shall 
transcribe the remainder, in order that we may avoid even 
the possibility of being charged with unfairness in stating 
the grounds on which Mr. Layard asserts that the Nesto- 
rians were originally Protestants. We hope to be able to 
treat the matter seriously, but the very enunciation of it 
appears to us so ridiculous, that we are forced to smile 
whilst we write, Early Chaldean Christian Protestants! 
Here are Mr. Layard’s proofs. 


«But however this may be, it should be remembered that it is 
only with this fundamental heresy (about the personality of Christ) 
that the Roman Catholic charges the Chaldean. It is not denied, 
that in other respects they have retained, to a great extent and in 
all their purity, the doctrines and forms of the primitive Church. 
Mosheim, whose impartiality can scarcely be doubted, (!) thus 
speaks of them: ‘It is to the lasting honour of the Nestorian sect, 
that of all the Christian societies established in the East, they have 
preserved themselves the most free from the numberless supersti- 
tions which have found their way into the Greek and Latin 
Churches.’ It is, therefore, highly interesting to a Protestant, to 
ascertain in what respects they differ from other Christian sects, 
and what their belief and observances really are. 

“They refuse to the Virgin those titles, and that exaggerated 
veneration, which were the origin of most of the superstitions and 
corruptions of the Romish and Eastern Churches. 

“They deny the doctrine of Purgatory, and are most averse, not 
only to the worship of images, but even to their exhibition. 

“The figure of the cross is found in their churches, and they are 
accustomed to make the sign in common with other Christians of 
the East; but this ceremony, however, is not considered essential, 
but is looked upon rather in the light of a badge of Christianity, 
and as a sign of brotherhood among themselves, scattered as they 
are amidst men of a hostile faith. 

“In the rejection of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, they 
agree with the Reformed Church; although some of the earlier 
writers have so treated of the subject, as to lead to the supposition 
that they admit the actual presence. Any such admissions, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly at variance with their present professions, and 
with the assertions that I have, on more than one occasion, heard 
from their Patriarch and priests. 

“ Both the bread and wine are distributed amongst the commu- 
nicants, and persons of all ages are allowed to partake of the sacred 
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elements. Christians of all denominations are admitted to receive 
the holy Sacrament, whilst Chaldzans are allowed to communicate 
in any Christian church. 

“With regard to the number and nature of their sacraments, 
their books are full of discrepancies. Nor were the statements I 
received from the Patriarch and various priests, more consistent, 
The number seven is always mentioned by the earliest Chaldean 
writers, and is traditionally retained to this day; but what these 
seven sacraments really are, no one seems to know. Baptism is 
accompanied by confirmation, as in the Armenian church, when the 
meiron, or consecrated oil, is used; a drop being placed on the fore- 
head of the child. This confirmation, or consecration, appears to 
have originated in the custom of giving extreme unction to an 
infant, in the fear that it might die soon after immersion. Through 
the ignorance of its origin, this distinct sacrament came to be con- 
sidered an integral part of baptism; but neither extreme unction 
nor confirmation appears to have been recognized as a sacrament 
by the Chaldeans. Auricular confession, which once was practised 
as a sacrament, has now fallen into disuse. 

«A doubt also exists as to whether marriage is to be considered 
a sacrament. In the early ages of the Chaldean Church, the 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity, within which intermarriages 
were prohibited, were numerous and complicated. Ebedjesus enu- 
merates sixty-two; but the laws on this subject, if ever very strictly 
observed, have been greatly relaxed. The Patriarch has the power 
of pronouncing a divorce, and is the sole judge of the sufficiency of 
the grounds. The five lower grades of the clergy, including the 
archdeacon, are allowed to marry. In the earlier ages of the 
Church, the same privilege was extended to the bishop and arch. 
bishop, and even to the Patriarch. 

_ Ordination is a sacrament. Oil is only used in the ordination 

\of the Patriarch. In other instances, prayers are said over the 
candidates, ‘with an imposition of hands, and with the tonsure of so 
mauch of the hair from the crowa of the head, as when grasped in 
the hand rises above it. The early age at which the clergy, includ- 
ing bishops, priests, and deacons, are ordained, has long formed a 
ground of reproach against the Chaldzan Church ; which, in this 
respect, differs not only from all other Eastern churches, but acts 
in direct opposition to its own statutes. 

“The fasts of the Chaldeans are numerous, and they are very 
strictly observed, even fish not being eaten. There are 152 days 
in the year in which abstinence from animal food is enjoined ; and 
although during the time I was carrying on my excavations, I fre- 
quently obtained from the Patriarch a dispensation for the work- 
men, they never seemed inclined to avail themselves of it. The 
feasts are observed with equal strictness. On the Sabbath no 
Chaldzan performs a journey, or does any work. Their feasts and 
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fast days commence at sunset, and terminate at sunset on the fol- 
lowing day. 

“The Patriarch is always chosen, if not of necessity, at least by 
general consent, from one family. It is necessary that the mother 
should abstain from meat and all animal food, some months before 
the birth of a child who is destined for the high office of chief of 
the Chaldean Church. The Patriarch himself never tastes meat. 
Vegetables and milk constitute his only nourishment. He should 
be consecrated by three Metropolitans, and he always receives the 
name of Shamoun, or Simon; whilst his rival, the Patriarch of the 
converted Chaldzans, in like manner always assumes that of Usuf, 
or Joseph. 

“The language of the Chaldzans is a Shemitic dialect, allied to 
the Hebrew, the Arabic, and the Syriac, and still bears the name 
of Chaldee. Most of their church books are written in Syriac, 
which like the Latin in the West, became the sacred language in 
the greater part of the East. The dialect spoken by the mountain 
tribes varies slightly from that used in the villages of the plains; 
but the differences arise chiefly from local circumstances ; and it is 
a singular and interesting fact, that the Chaldean spoken near 
Mosul, is almost identical with the language of that very remark- 
able tribe, the Sabseans, or Christians of St. John, as they are vul- 
garly called, who are found in the districts near the mouths of the 
Euphrates, and in the province of Khuzistan, or Susiana; and are 
probably the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of Babylonia 
and Chaldza. 

“It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, that there are some 
most striking points of resemblance between the Chaldean Chris- 
tians and the members of the Protestant Church. These coinci- 
dences are the more deserving of attention, inasmuch as they con- 
firm many of the doctrines of the Reformed religion, and connect 
them with those of the primitive church. The peculiar doctrine 
which has brought upon the Chaldeans the accusation of heresy— 
even admitting it to the fullest extent—can only be charged 
against them as an innovation. Their ignorance of the supersti- 
tions of the Church of Rome, and their more simple observances and 
ceremonies, may be clearly traced to a more primitive form of Chris- 
tianity received by them before its corruption. Isolated among 
the remote valleys of Kurdistan, and cut off from all intercourse 
with other Christian communities, they have preserved, almost in 
its original purity, their ancient faith, Corruptions may have crept 
in, and ignorance may have led to the neglect of doctrines and 
ceremonies ; but on the whole, it is a matter of wonder, that after 
the lapse of nearly seventeen centuries, the Chaldzans should still 
be what they are. There are no sects in the East, and few in the 
West, who can boast of such purity in their faith, or of such sim- 
plicity in their forms of worship. 
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“The Protestants of America have, for some time past, taken a 
deep interest in the Chaldeans. Their missionaries have opened 
schools in and around Oroomiah. A printing-press has been estab- 
lished, and several works, including the Scriptures, have already 
been issued in the vernacular language of the people, and printed 
in a character peculiar to them. Their labours have, I believe, 
been successful. Although members of the Independent Church, 
they profess to avoid any interference with the ecclesiastical system 
of the Chaldeans ; admitting, Iam informed, that Episcopacy is 
the form of government best suited to a sect circumstanced as tho 
Chaldeans are.” —vol. i. pp. 265—9. 


We shall presently see how far these assertions are true; 
but taking the whole passage as it stands, it must be some- 
what consoling to the Catholic to know, on the admission 
of Mr. Layard himself, that the Nestorians who were 
anathematized by the whole church fourteen centuries ago, 
and cut off from her communion for destroying the mystery 
of the incarnation by making two Christs, one the son of 
Mary, and the other the Son of God—a heresy so pestilent 
and absurd, that no Protestant sect, in its rage for innova- 
tion, or in its desperate efforts to find a doctrine contrary 
to the faith of the Catholic church, professed by any 
ancient christian community, has ever dared to adopt this 
one, and to insert it in its motley creed. Yet Mr. Layard 
assures us there are no sects in the east who can boast of 
such purity in their faith as these Nestorians. The Greek 
church is as bad as the Latin, and, indeed, all the eastern 
christians, with this one bright exception, are handed over 
to Rome. “It is,” says Mr. Layard, adopting the lan- 
guage of the impartial Mosheim, “to the lasting honour 
of the Nestorian sect, that of all the christian societies 
- established in the east, they have preserved themselves 
most free from the numberless superstitions which have 
found their way into the Greek and Latin Churches.” 
The church of Christ, as described in scripture in the 
Apostles’ creed, and in the earliest ecclesiastical writers, 
ought to be universal; but protestants, as well as the 
sectaries of all ages, never think of looking for the true 
church in any great christian community, but invariably 
discover it concealed in some obscure corner. Hence we 
find that protestant writers, by what would appear to be an 
instinct, invariably take the part of the heretics, even 
against the ancient Catholic Church. But let us hear 
Mr. Layard’s opinion of these protestants of Asia, of this 
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solitary sect which has escaped the contamination of the 
Greek, Eastern, and Latin churches. “‘ With regard,’’ he 
says, to the number and nature of their sacraments, their 
books are full of discrepancies. Nor were the statements 
I received from the patriarch and various priests more 
consistent. The number seven is always mentioned by 
the earliest Chaldeean writers, and is traditionally retained 
to this day; but what these seven sacraments really are, 
no one seems to know.’’ Such are the protestants of 
Asia according to the testimony of Mr. Layard; such is 
the sect which he prefers to the Latin, Greek, and all the 
Eastern churches; such are the people whom he constitutes 
the judges of speculative doctrines, a people so ignorant 
even of the most practical and important matters of reli- 
gion, that they do not know the nature, or even the num- 
ber, of their own sacraments ! 

But let us see what are the doctrines of these “ protes- 
tants of Asia.”’ Mr. Layard is a most reluctant witness 
whenever he is obliged to admit that they are in accor- 
dance with those of the Catholic church, and consequently 
his  emael on this subject may be received without 
scruple. 

Regarding the number of sacraments, he makes the fol- 
lowing most important admission: ‘‘ The number seven 
is always mentioned by the earliest Chaldean writers, 
and is traditionally retained to this day.’? Could any 
admission be stronger than this? The Protestants of 
Asia must have a very different belief regarding the num- 
ber of the sacraments from the Protestants of Europe. He 
adds, indeed, as we have already seen, that no one seems 
to know what these sacraments really are. Supposing 
this to be true, it only proves the ignorance of the present — 
Chaldeean Christians, which is a matter of no possible con- . 
sequence in regard to the present controversy. The .only 
question of importance is, what was the faith of the ancient 
Chaldeean Church? and we have the emphatict testimony 
of Mr. Layard, “that the number seven is always men- 
tioned by the earliest Chaldean writers, and that it is tra- 
ditionally retained to this day. ‘There is, therefore, no 
discrepancy amongst the ancient writers on this subject, 
and early tradition has uniformly transmitted the num- 
ber seven. The discrepancies then of which Mr. Layard 
speaks, must be mere modern jinnovations, probably the 
importation of the Protestant missionaries, who have 
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found their way amongst the Nestorians. The very first 
lesson which the Protestant missionaries must teach their 
brethren of Asia is, that all their ancient books and tradi- 
tions are wrong; that the number of the sacraments is not 
seven, but two; that they must abandon the faith which 
they had imbibed, according to Mr. Layard, (vol. i., 
p. 241.,) when Christianity was first introduced amongst 
them; and that event, according to the same authority, 
must have taken place either in the time of the apostles, 
or of their immediate successors. 

“ Baptism,” Mr. Layard says, “is accompanied by 
confirmation in the Armenian Church, when the meiron, 
or consecrated oil is used,—a drop being placed on the 
forehead of the child. This confirmation, or consecration, 
appears to have originated in the custom of giving extreme 
unction to an infant, in the fear that it might die soon 
after immersion. Through the ignorance of its origin, 
this distinct sacrament came to be considered an integral 
part of Baptism ; but neither Extreme Unction nor Con- 
firmation appears to have been recognized as a sacrament 
by the Chaldeans,” Now this is really an amusing pas- 
sage. Confirmation does not appear to have been recog- 
nized as a sacrament by the Chaldeans; and yet they, in 
common with the Greek, the Armenian, and all the other 
oriental Churches, administered it to infants immediately 
after Baptism. Again, this confirmation appears to have 
originated in the custom of giving Extreme Unction to 
an infant in the fear that it night die soon after immer- 
sion, although the Chaldeeans appear not to have recog- 
nized Extreme Unction as a sacrament! As to the 
sapient conjecture that Confirmation originated in the 
custom of administering Extreme Unction to children, it 
is a simple absurdity, for all the oriental Churches confirm 
infants immediately after baptism, but never administer to 
them Extreme Unction in any circumstances. But that 
the ancient Chaldzean Church believed both Extreme 
Unction and Confirmation to be sacraments, is evident, 
because she admitted seven sacraments, and Mr. Layard 
does not tell us how this number was made up without 
Confirmation and Extreme Unction. He would gladly 
get rid of Auricular Confession, but his attempt to do so is 
one of the saddest upon record. ‘* Auricular Confession,”’ 
he says, “ which once was practised as a sacrament, has 
now fallen into disuse.” Here is a distinct admission 
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that the ancient Chaldeean Church, whose primitive doc- 
trines are, according to Mr. Layard, Apostolic,—believed 
Auricular Confession to be a sacrament, and practised it 
also. The observation that it has now fallen into disuse, 
merely proves that some modern Chaldzans have neg- 
lected the practices of their ancient Church. There were 
in the Christian Church, even in the time of St. Paul, 
persons who did not live up to their professions; and 
we greatly fear that such persons are still to be found 
in every christian community. Mr. Layard himself admits 
that the neglect of a doctrine, even amongst the Chal- 
deans, is no argument against either its truth or its anti- 
quity ; for he expressly states that “‘ ignorance may have 
led to the neglect of some doctrines and ceremonies.” At 
all events, we fear that the ancient Chaldeans, who 
believed auricular confession to be a sacrament, and prac- 
tised it as such, cannot be looked upon as having been 
very staunch Protestants. 

“ A doubt exists,’ according to our author, ‘‘as to 
whether marriage is to be considered a sacrament.”’ But 
if marriage was not anciently considered a sacrament 
amongst the Chaldeans, why did they begin to suspect 
that it was one? And, moreover, as there was no doubt 
that the number of the sacraments was seven, according 
to the computation of the ancient Chaldseans, we are 
afraid that it will be very difficult to make up the number 
without matrimony. In the first place, therefore, these 
Protestants of Asia agree with the Catholic Church in the 
vital doctrine of the sacraments. 

2. Mr. Layard admits that the christian Chal- 
deans not only reckon Ordination amongst the sacra- 
ments, but, moreover, that the higher grades of the 
clergy,—the Patriarch, Archbishop, and Bishops, are not 
allowed to marry. When the principle is once recognized 
that a Church has the right to prohibit her ministers to 
marry, the extent to which she enforces it is merely a pru- 
dential consideration. The authority which is capable of 
binding the Patriarch, Archbishop, and Bishop, could 
surely also bind the Priest, Deacon, and Sub-deacon. 
Protestants must admit this, for they say, that to prohibit 
any one to marry is an unscriptural tyranny, and yet we 
find this prohibition practised by a people who, to use Mr. 
Layard’s words, “‘ have preserved, almost in its original 
purity, their ancient faith, and who could not have bor- 
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rowed the practice from their neighbours, as they were iso- 
lated among the remote valleys of Kurdistan, and cut off 
from all intercourse with other christian communities.” 

3. The Chaldeans agree with the Catholic Church in 
many other important points of discipline, which are vehe- 
mentiy assailed by Protestants. Layard acknowledges 
that they have the cross in their churches, and that they 
make the sign upon their persons in common with the 
other christians of the East. He adds, by way of salvo, 
‘that this ceremony is not considered essential, but is 
looked upon rather in the light of a badge of christianity, 
and as a sign of brotherhood among themselves.’’ Mr. 
Layard must be grossly ignorant of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church if he does not know that the ceremony of 
making the sign of the cross is not essential in the Catho- 
lic Church. Protestants, however, are the only Christians 
in the world who are ashamed of the sign of redemption. 

The Chaldzeatis are, like the Catholics, much addicted 
to fasting, and they have no less than 152 days in the year in 
which abstinence from animal food is enjoined. Their litur- 
gical books are still written in Syriac, which, like the Latin 
in the west, became the sacred language in the greater 
part of the east, although, like the latter, it has become 
obsolete, and is no longer spoken or understood by the 
people. Changing Mr. Layards words a little, we can 
safely venture to say, that ‘‘these coincideuces are the 
more important, and the more deserving of attention, 
inasmuch as they confirm many of the ductrines of the 

_ Catholic religion, and connect them with those of the 
\ primitive church. Corruptions may have crept in, and 
ignorance may have led to the neglect of doctrines and 
‘ceremonies; but, on the whole, it is a matter of wonder 
that, after the lapse of nearly seventeen centuries, the 
Chaldeeans should still be what they are.”’ 

There is not, however, much in all this, to entitle them 
to the appellation of the Protestants of Asia, or to the 
following fanciful eulogium: ‘‘ Their ignorance of the super- 
stitions of the Church of Rome, and their more simple 
observances and ceremonies, may be clearly traced to a 
primitive form of christianity, received by them before its 
corruption.’ Their protestantism, however, is contained 
in the following points: 1. They refuse to the virgin those 
titles and that exaggerated veneration which were the 
origin of most of the superstitions and corruptions of the 
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Romish and eastern churches. 2. They deny the doctrine 
of purgatory, and are most averse, not only to the worship 
of images, but even to their exhibition. 3. They reject the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 4, Bread and wine are 
distributed amongst the communicants, and persons of all 
ages are allowed to partake of the sacred elements. Chris- 
tians of all denominations are admitted to receive the holy 
sacrament, whilst Chaldeeans are allowed to communicate 
in any christian church. 

We shall begin with this fourth point, and we think it 
must be admitted, that, according to Mr. Layard, the 
Chaldean church is sufficiently liberal and accommoda- 
ting. Unfortunately, however, the statement just recorded 
is not true, and if the author had not an exceedingly short 
memory, he would not have made it; for in the very same 
chapter, (vol. i. p. 262), he gives the profession of faith 
adopted by the fathers of their church, and which is still 
repeated twice a day by the Chaldeeans, the title of which 
is as follows: ‘‘ The creed which was ,composed by three 
hundred and eighteen holy fathers who were assembled at 
Nice, a city of Bithynia, in the time of King Constantine 
the Pious, on account of Arius the infidel accursed.’’ 
Every one knows how long and how widely spread the 
Arian heresy was, especially in the east, and that it still 
has a considerable number of adherents in the christian 
world ; and certainly, the ancient Chaldeean church, at all 
events, would not have admitted accursed infidels to the 
holy sacrament, nor would she have allowed her own 
members to communicate in their churches. Perhaps, how- 
ever we can enlighten Mr. Layard on this matter, although 
we have not travelled so far as Ninive. The eastern 
christians, who, although united with the Catholic church, 
observe their own peculiar rites in the city of Rome, use a 
large quantity of bread in celebrating mass, all precisely of 
the kind and shape used in the holy sacrifice. A small 
portion is consecrated at the sacrifice, and this is given to 
none but the communicants. The rest is blessed and 
distributed indiscriminately to all who choose to take it, no 
matter what may be their religion. We know that this 
ceremony, which is in no essential way connected with the 
doctrines of the churches in which it is in use, is very 
extensively practised in the east; and we have no doubt 
but that Mr. Layard derived his very erroneous ideas con- 
cerning the liberality of the Chaldeans, from having seen 
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or heard of it. He would very naturally confound the 
blessed bread with the consecrated elements which con- 
stitute the holy sacrament, as both are precisely the same 
in appearance. 

Perhaps these observations may even throw some light 
upon the third point, for certainly the Nestorians do not 
now, nor did their Church ever believe that the bread 
which was merely blessed and which was distributed to all 
in the church, was changed into the body and blood of our 
Lord. However, this point is so important, that we shall 
examine it more closely. ‘‘ In the rejection of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation,”’ (says Mr. Layard, vol. i., 
p. 264,) ‘‘ they agree with the Reformed Church. Although 
some of the earlier writers have so treated of the subject 
as to lead to the supposition that they admit the actual 
presence. Any such admission is however undoubtedly 
at variance with their present professions, and with the 
assertions that I have on more than one occasion heard 
from their Patriarch and priests.’’ It will be remembered 
that Mr. Layard’s proof of the Apostolicity of Protestan- 
tism was this—that the Nestorians, who were “‘ isolated in 
the remote valleys of Kurdistan, and cut off from all inter- 
course with other christian communities, still retained 
their primitive doctrines, after the lapse of nearly seventeen 
centuries,’ and that these doctrines, which were evidently 
derived from the Apostles, coincided with those of Protes- 
tantism. But if they have changed their doctrines in 
recent times, their present profession of any doctrine will, 
-according to the same argument, be fatal to its truth, 
because it must be different from the doctrine which they 
professed in ancient times, and which they derived from the 
Apostles. Mr. Layard, indeed, asserts that any admission 
of transubstantiation is contrary to their present profes- 
sions, and to the assertions which he heard on more than 
one occasion from their Patriarch and priests. But what 
do they say about the blessed Eucharist? In what words 
do they express their doctrine concerning it, whatever it 
may be? How is it spoken of in their offices and liturgies? 
As Mr. Layard pretends to a great deal of learning, he 
must have been aware that it had been proved by irrefra- 
gable arguments, that every Christian society in the world 
believed in transubstantiation up to the sixteenth century, 
and that the reformers, as they are called, in rejecting this 
doctrine, departed from the universal faith of the East as 
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well as of the West.* Mr. Layard himself is indeed a suf- 
ficient evidence regarding the ancient faith of the Nesto- 
rians. He admits that he examined their books and their 
earlier writers, and what did he find in them? ‘The real 
presence; nor does he dare to say that they contain a 
single expression inconsistent with the Catholic doctrine 
of transubstantiation. What does he oppose to this argu- 
ment? The present professions and assertions, which he 
heard on more than one occasion from their Patriarch and 
priests! We do not know whether this assertion be true, 
or whether Mr. Layard, who mistook even blessed bread 
for the sacramental species, may not have misunderstood 
some words and ceremonies, and in his zeal to discover 
Asiatic protestants, have hastily set them down as unfa- 
vourable to the Catholic doctrine. But if the professions 
of the present Nestorian Patriarch be such as Mr. Layard 
represents them, he is not the first person in that high 
position who deserted the ancient faith of his church. 
eremias, the Patriarch of Constantinople, adopted the 
"<hpanone doctrine regarding the sacraments, for which 
is memory was solemnly anathematized by the whole 
Greek church. Nor, as far as the argument is concerned, 
is the truth or falsehood of this assertion of the slightest 
consequence: for Mr. Layard admits, that the protestant 
professions and assertions which are at present made on 
some occasions by the Patriarch and priests touching the 
eucharist, are contrary to the ancient, and, therefore, 
according to himself, to the true and apostolic doctrine. 

What the real doctrine of the Nestorian church was, 
regarding the Kucharist, up to the days of Mr. Layard, 
the reader may see unanswerably demonstrated in various 
parts of the Perpétuité de La Foi, but especially in the 
tenth chapter of the fifth book. We are sorry that our 
space does not permit us to do more than merely to glance 
at these arguments : 

1. The ancient authors, as James de Vitry, Brocard, 
Sanut, along with the more modern, as Ozorius, Pratheolus, 
Possevin, Botter, and Gabriel Sionita, who have expressly 
compared the doctrines of the Nestorians, with those of the 
Catholic church, and drawn up catalogues of the most 





* Let any one who doubts this, read the ii, iii, iv, v, and xii, book 
of the inimitable work, Perpétuilé De La Foi Towchant L’ Euchariste. 
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minute points in which they differed, have never said 
or insinuated that there was the slightest discrepancy 
between the two churches regarding transubstantiation, 
although the different kinds of bread used by the two 
churches is duly noted and dwelt upon. De Vitry cer- 
tainly knew the doctrine of the Nestorians well, for he was 
bishop of Acre, and afterwards legate in Palestine, in both 
of which places there were large numbers of that sect. 

2. The Calvinist authors who have written on the 
different religions and religious ceremonies in the world, 
as Brerewood, Hornbec, and Hottinger, who are in ecsta- 
sies on the slightest appearance of discrepancy between the 
eastern sects and the church of Rome, especially regarding 
the eucharist, have not been able, after all their labour and 
research, to discover in any history, or even in & book of 
travels, (what a pity Mr. Layard did not live in those 
times !) the shadow of a pretext for stating that any one of 
them denied or doubted the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Nor can it be said that the doctrines of the Nestorians 
were unknown, for large numbers of them lived in the Isle 
of Cyprus and in Syria, mixed up with other christian 
sects, both of the east and of the west, who were not slow 
to discover the most trivial differences in religious matters, 
and to contend with bitter recriminations, whether the 
eucharistic bread should be leavened or unleavened. But, 
regarding the doctrine itself, no disputes arose, and conse- 
quently no differences existed. 

3. The Popes, from the time of Innocent IV., constantly 
_sent missionaries to the eastern sects, amongst which they 
‘always specially named the Nestorians. As early as 1244, 
the Franciscans scattered themselves over the east amongst 
the Armenians, Greeks, Georgians, Jacobites, and Nesto- 
rians. Innocent IV. sent missionaries to the Nestorians 
in 1253, and Boniface VIII. in 1299. John XXII. sent 
missionaries to all the eastern sectaries, including the Nes- 
torians, in 1318; and in 1328, he obliged the Dominicans 
to furnish him with fifty missionaries, whom he sent, with 
a great many Franciscans, into Turkey, Persia, and India, 
where the greater number of christians were then Nestori- 
ans. This was long before the Reformation took place, 
and the missionaries had no motive to induce them to 
conceal the doctrines of those amongst whom they were 

sent. On the contrary, those were the palmy days of the 
Inquisition, when the slightest suspicion of heresy was 
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sought out so assiduously; and these Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan missionaries were the very men from amongst whom 
the inquisitors were selected. We know that wherever they 
were sent in the west, their first care was, to ascertain what 
were the doctrines of the heretics, especially regarding the 
eucharist, and we may be sure that they did not act differently 
in the east. They sent regular reports of their missions to 
the Popes, and to the heads of their orders, in which they 
carefully enumerated the errors of the sectaries, to whom 
they were sent. As far as the Nestorians are concerned, 
they do not accuse them of any heresy, but that which 
regards the personality of Christ. This can be proved ina 
more satisfactory way than by quoting their reports. The 
Nestorians were several times united with, and again sepa- 
rated from, the Catholic church ; and, at the time of each 
union, they were required to abjure the doctrine of Nesto- 
rius; but never to make the least change in their profes- 
sions regarding the eucharist. When the Nestorians 
relapsed into heresy, they never alleged any other doctrinal 
cause except the dogma of the double personality of Christ. 
Were these numerous inquisitors, who lived amongst the 
people, and who had such a sharp scent for heresy, unable 
to smell it out amongst the Nestorians? Or did the Nes- 
torians, who came frequently to Rome during the same 
period, and resided there, fail to discover transubstantia- 
tion? Or did each party dissemble what they must have 
considered the abominable errors of the other, even after 
the rupture ? 

4, In 1274, the Nestorian Archbishop of Nisibis sent a 
confession of faith to Rome, in which he points out all the 
discrepancies between the belief of his own and the Catho- 
lic church ; yet, does not say a word about the eucharist. 
When in 1442 Eugene IV. held at Rome some supplemen- 
tary sessions to the council of Florence, many Nestorians of 
the Isle of Cyprus, along with their metropolitan Timothy, 
were, reconciled with the Catholic church. The only 
doctrine they were obliged to renounce, was that which 
regarded the personality of Christ; and yet, if there had 
existed any discrepancy regarding transubstantiation, it 
must have been known to both parties, for Nestorians and 
Catholics were mixed together in Cyprus, much as Catho- 
lics and Protestants are in this country. Besides, the 
metropolitan Timothy made his confession of faith at 

ome; and it actually contains a promise, that he will not 
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use oil in preparing the bread which is to be consecrated. 
Can any one believe that such minute points as this could 
have been discussed, and yet, that the great and essential 
dogma of transubstantiation would have been passed over, 
if both parties had not concurred in their belief regarding 
it? Indeed, in the partial reconciliation of the Nestorians, 
which took place under Julius III., we have the real pre- 
sence mentioned cursorily, and as a matter upon which no 
discrepancy existed: “‘ We believe,’ says Simon Sulacha, 
the patriarch whom the converted Nestorians elected, “ in 
Holy Baptism, and in the sacrifice which is the body and 
blood of Christ;’? and his successor, Abdjésu, in a book 
called Margaritarum, which he wrote whilst he was still a 
violent Nestorian, says, “‘ By the words of our Saviour, 
“the bread is changed into his body, and the wine into his 
precious blood.’ ”’ ; 

5. Pope Paul V. took advantage of the return of some 
Chaldeans who had been at Rome, to send a profession of 
faith to the Nestorian Patriarch, Marcus Elias, by whom 
it was submitted to the Bishops of his jurisdiction, with 
instructions that they should take a year to consider it. 
They drew up a reply, and transmitted it to the Pope, by 
Adam, Archdeacon of the Patriarchal chamber, and 
Superior of the religious of Chaldeea. It is expressly stated 
in this document, (p. 16) that it was the object of the com- 
pilers, to state all the differences between the Nestorians 
and the Church of Rome. The Patriarch declares, in a 
letter which he gave to Father Adam, when carrying this 

\ confession of their faith to Rome, that an entire year had 
been spent:in sending it from village to village, and that it 
had received the deliberate approval of every Bishop of his 
communion. Yet this document does not say a single word 
regarding the Eucharist, although the Chaldeans who had 
resided at Rome could not have been ignorant of the Cath- 
olic doctrine on this point. It endeavoured to show that the 
dispute concerning the personality of Christ, was a ques- 
tion about words; and, consequently, if the language in 
which the two Churches spoke of the Eucharist had been 
different, this would have been noticed. Peter Strozza, the 
Pope’s secretary, was commanded to answer the Nesto- 
rian declaration, which he did in a manner that savoured 
more of harshness than of condescension. He softened 
down nothing, at once rejected their explanation regard- 
ing the personality of Christ, and insisted that they would 
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express the doctrine in the very language of the Roman 
Church. Father Adam submitted, and though he 
remained three years at Rome, said Mass frequently, and 
received communion from the hands of Catholic Priests, 
neither he nor the clergy of Rome to whom he had been 
sent in the name of the Nestorian Church, expressly to 
discuss doctrinal differences, even suspected that there 
was the slightest discrepancy between the two Churches 
on the subject of the Eucharist. Neither the private 
instructions which Strozza received regarding the manner 
of reconciling the Nestorians, which are printed in the 
secretary's work, ‘“‘ De dogmatilus Chaldworum,’’ nor 
the books which were given to Father Adam for the 
instruction of his countrymen, contain a word regarding 
the Eucharist, although they treat largely of the incarna- 
tion and person of Christ, of the two natures, and two 
wills, and of the procession of the Holy Ghost. The Pope 
did not act like a person who was ready to wink at errors 
in order to effect an apparent reconciliation, for he rejected 
the mode of reconciliation proposed by the Patriarch, and 
insisted that every proposition should be condemned which 
could possibly cloak an error. 

After Father Adam’s return, he wrote to his country- 
men, imploring them to imitate his example, and adjure 
their errors. In these writings, he insists on the unity of 
Christ’s person, and the other points just mentioned, but 
never once insinuates that his countrymen entertained the 
slightest doubt regarding the real presence or transubstan- 
tiation. On the contrary, he always speaks of these doctrines 
as truths universally received by the Nestorians. In a trea- 
tise entitled, “‘ A discourse against heretics opposed to 
the truth of the Roman Catholic Church,” he says: 
* Nestorius taught regarding the vivifying sacraments, 
that we are nourished by the body and blood of a pure 
man, who is not at all God. But this doctrine is not 
pleasing to God, for we eat the true body of God, but of 
God incarnate.”’ It is clear, then, that the controversy 
between the Nestorians and Catholics, was not whether 
they eat the body and drank the blood of Christ, but 
whether they were the body and blood of a pure man or of 
the Man-God. 

6. The Nestorian Missal never speaks of the Eucharist 
but by the name of the precious body and blood of Christ. 
The bread to be used in the holy sacrifice, must be pre- 
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pared in the church by a priest, who stamps it with the 
sign of the cross, and then pronounces various prayers 
over it, all of which end in this manner: “ that it may be 
worthy to form the body of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’** In 
the celebration of the Mass, the following prayer is always 
said: ‘‘ All ye who come to enjoy the delights of these 
glorious and divine mysteries, confess and adore together 
the Lord of all things, and receive with piety and faith the 
body of His Son Christ, who was sacrificed to give us 
life, who has atoned for our sins, and reconciled us to his 
Father by shedding his precious blood. And behold he 
descends upon the altar from the right hand of his 
Father, and although he is one and indivisible, yet he is 
every day sacrificed in the Church. Come, approach 
with respect to the sacrifice of this body, which sanctijies 
all things, and cry out to him all together, saying, ‘ Glory 
be to thee.’ ”’ 

The two remaining points of Asiatic Protestantism, we 
shall dispose of very briefly. ‘‘ They refuse to the Virgin,” 
says Mr. Layard, “‘ those titles, and that exaggerated 
veneration which were the origin of most of the superstitions 
and corruptions of the Romish and Eastern Churches.’ 
We ask no stronger testimony than this in favour of the 
Catholic doctrine. It is here admitted that the christians 
of the East, with the exception of the Nestorians, agreed 
with those of the West in giving to the Virgin those titles 
and that honour which he is pleased to call exaggerated. 
Why this is the very doctrine for which Nestorius was 

\anathematized, and his followers cut off from the Church, 
more than fourteen centuries ago. The Nestorians held 
that there were two Christs,—the son of Mary and the Son 
of Jehovah; that the former was a pure man, and the 
latter, God, who never took flesh. The reason why the 
Nestorians denied to the Blessed Virgin the titles and 
veneration due to the Mother of God, was because they 
imagined that there were two Christs. Their doctrine 
regarding the Virgin was a mere consectary of their doc- 
trine regarding the two Christs, and if Protestants take 





* See these prayers in “ Martene De Antiquis Eulerie Ritibus,” 
vol. i., lib. i., cap. iii., art. 7. The concluding words of the prayer 
are, “ut sit in signaculum et perfectionem formationis corporis 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.” 
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the former on the authority of the Nestorians, they must 
undoubtedly receive the latter also. Those who deny the 
existence of two Christs destroy the sole reason why the 
Nestorians refused to Mary the titles and veneration of 
Mother of God. For our own part, we rather prefer to 
the authority of Nestorius that of the holy mother of St. 
John the Baptist, who, being filled with the Holy Ghost, 
exclaimed, ‘* Whence is this to me, that the mother of my 
Lord should come unto me?’’ But Mr. Layard does not 
and cannot deny that the Nestorians venerate and pray to 
the saints in heaven, and especially to the holy Mother of 
Jesus Christ; for, in common with all other Eastern sects, 
they have festivals in Her honour, have churches, chapels, 
and altars consecrated to God under the invocation of the 
Virgin, and in their liturgies, as well as in their version of 
the Horologue,—which contains prayers for the day and 
for the night,—there are mnumberless  supplications 
addressed to Mary. 

Mr. Layard’s last assertion is, that the Chaldeans 
“deny the doctrine of Purgatory, and are most averse not 
only to the worship of images, but even to their exhi- 
bition.”” The Nestorians, in common with all the other 
sects of Eastern christians, pray for the dead. After the 
commemoration of the living, the following commemora- 
tion for the souls of the faithful departed occurs in their 
liturgy. ‘‘ Hear us also, O Lord, for those who have gone 
before us, and have died in the orthodox faith; forgive 
them their sins, and admit them into the abodes of peace.’’ 
Similar prayers occur perpetually in the Horologue. 
Besides, they have Offices and Masses for the Dead, just 
as in the Catholic Church. ‘They believe, therefore, that 
the souls of some of the faithful departed which are not 
damned, have still sins to be atoned for, on account of 
which they are not admitted into a place of rest, and that 
they can be assisted on their way to heaven by the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and by the prayers and alms of the faith- 
ful. The place where they are detained until their admis- 
sion into the abodes of peace, we call Purgatory. 

_We have already seen that the Nestorians, in common 
with the other Eastern christians, have festivals in honour 
of the Saints, and especially of the Blessed Virgin; that 
they have churches and altars consecrated to God, under 
their invocation ; and that their liturgical books and Horo- 
logue are filled with prayers to them. We also know 
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that they have the cross in their churches, and that they 
stamp its sign upon the bread to be used in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Mr. Layard also saw some tawdry representations 
of the Saints in their churches, which were brought there, 
of course, by those horrid creatures the Catholic mission- 
aries. We can only say, that if the modern Nestorians 
reject the use of images, they desert the ancient, and 
according to Mr. Layard, the Apostolic faith of their 
church; for it is prescribed in the administration of 
Extreme Unction, in all the Eastern churches, that the 
blessed lamp should be placed before an image of the 
Virgin. It is prescribed also, that when the priest goes to 
the altar to commence the liturgy, he shall incense the 
images of the Virgin and Saints; and, in fact, there is a 
particular office for the blessing of an image. There isa 
story told by Abulfarage—a Jacobite author, who was 
thoroughly conversant with the doctrines of the Eastern 
Christians—which shows that they venerated images and 
kept lamps lighted before them out of devotion. He says, 
** That a certain Nestorian physician, being in the house 
of a Christian of Bagdad, saw an image of Christ and 
the Apostles, before which a lamp was burning. ‘ Why,’ 
said he, ‘ do you waste this oil, for this is not Jesus Christ 
nor his Apostles, but only their images?’ And to show 
his contempt, he spat upon them. This fact being reported 
to the Patriarch, he, with the concurrence of the bishops, 
excommunicated him.” 

We do not indeed deny, that Mr. Layard may have 
met persons calling themselves Christians, who may have 
rejected all the doctrines which he has enumerated, but we 
have proved that they have departed from the faith of the 
ancient Chaldeean Church. If we may judge of the Chal- 
deeans by the Christians of St. Thomas, in Malabar, who 
formed a part of the Nestorian Church, and were subject 
to its Patriarch, we can easily explain how Mr. Layard 
discovered all the doctrines he has mentioned, and a great 
many which he has not mentioned amongst the Protestants 
of Asia. He says, indeed, that until lately the Christians of 
St. Thomas were Nestorians, but that they suddenly turned 
round and embraced the opposite errors. This 1s, how- 
ever, most probably a mistake; for we know that almost 
all the contradictory errors regarding Christ’s person were 
taught in their books nearly three centuries ago, and 
whilst they were still dependant on the Nestorian Patri- 
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archs, and instructed by the missionaries whom they sent 
amongst them. We are inclined to believe that Mr. 
Layard is as much indebted to M. La Croze’s book* as to 
actual observation, for what he has written about the doc- 
trines of the Nestorians; for we find in this author, not 
only the errors which Mr. Layard has attributed to them, 
but the same reflections regarding the purity of their faith, 
and their isolation from the Christian world. La Croze 
owes his information to Geddes, { who relies entirely on 
the acts of the Synod assembled at Diamper, in June, 
1599, by the Archbishop of Goa, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the Nestorian with the Catholic Church. The 
Nestorian Archdeacon, who administered the church at 
Malabar, attended. He had relapsed so often, that the 
Archbishop required of him, before admitting him into his 
communion, to abjure the heresy of Nestorius—acknow- 
ledge there was but one Christian law—anathematize the 
Patriarch of Babylon as a Nestorian heretic, and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope. But no retractation or 
profession was required of him regarding transubstantia- 
tion, images, the invocation of saints, purgatory, the 
sacraments, or any other doctrine mentioned by Mr. 
Layard, which is an evident proof, that on all these points 
the chief pastor of the Nestorian Church of Malabar was 
quite orthodox. { From the acts of the synod, however, 
we find that there were avast number of Apocryphal books 
in circulation, which had infected the people, and even the 
lower orders of the clergy, with all kinds of errors, super- 
stitions, and blasphemies.§ Among these books we find 
mentioned, the Infancy of our Saviour; Book of Lots of 
King Solomon; Book of procession of Holy Spirit; Mar- 
garita Fidei; Book of Timothy the Patriarch, &c. We 
do not deny that these works contain all the errors men- 





* Histoire Du Christianisme des Judes, Par M. V. La Croze, 
Bibliothecaire et Antiquaire du Roi De Prusse. Alahaye, 1724. 

+The History of the Church of Malabar, &c., by Michael 
Geddes, Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of Sarum, London, 
1694. 

t See the ten articles which he was obliged to sign, and of which 
we have given the substance in the text, in Geddes, pp. 94, 95, 96. 

§ The blasphemies which we have enumerated in the text, with 
a great many more, will be found in Geddes, fron. p. 102. 
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tioned by Mr. Layard, and that some of them found their 
way into the greater Breviary, and others which were 
used as prayer-books in the churches. But when Pro- 
testants insist that these hooks contain their own doctrines, 
and the doctrines of the Apostles, they have no right to 
cull out one or two points and reject all the rest. We 
therefore beg to cite a few points by way of specimen. 
They contain the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
and teach that all things happen by fate and necessity. 
Some of them condemn holy images and the sign of the 
cross, because it is unlawful to think of our Lord’s pas- 
sion ; whilst in others, or in other parts even of the same 
book, the sign of the cross is called a sacrament instituted 
by Christ. It is asserted at one time that the Word did 
not take flesh; and again, that not only the Son, but the 
eternal Father and the Holy Ghost, also took flesh. The 
angel is said to have delivered his message to the virgin, 
not at Nazareth, but in the temple; and it is further 
stated, that St. Joseph, who had another wife and children 
whilst: he was betrothed to Mary, took her to the Rabbins, 
who could not tell how she had conceived; and that he 
often reproved the child Jesus for his naughty tricks whilst 
he was at school with the Rabbins. ‘They say that the 
Evangelists, being often absent when Christ’s actions were 
performed, do not record them truly, and hence they fre- 
quently contradict one another. Nay, Mr. Layard might 
have even found here the germ of his devil-worshippers, 
for they teach that the worse any one is in this world, the 
less he is tormented in hell, on account of his greater con- 
formity and friendship with the devils; and that a woman 
who carries about with her the names of seven devils, is in 
no danger of evil. Yet these blasphemies have been im- 
ported into Europe as pure specimens of Asiatic Apostolic 
Protestantism ! 
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Arr. V.—Jmpediments to the Prosperity of Ireland. By W. Nettson 
Hancock, LL.D. M.R.L.A. Archbishop Whately’s Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin, and Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
London: Simms and M‘Intyre. 1850. 


‘ V E look upon the publication of this work as an essen- 

tial service to the country, and cannot name any 
other so calculated to promote its welfare. In the preface 
we are informed that the substance of its contents was 
delivered in Trinity College, in the form of lectures, “‘ as 
part of the course required from Archbishop Whately’s 
professor of Political Economy,’’ and was afterwards read, 
with some alterations, at the meetings “of the Dublin 
Statistical Society, held in 1847, 1848, and 1849, in a 
series of papers which were from time to time published by 
the society, for the use of its members.”’ 

Our readers cannot forget, that for years we have been 
pressing on their attention, as the cause of the ruin of the 
country, the special system of modern statute law, devised 
by our landlord legislators, as exclusively adapted to our 
peculiar organizations; and which was so inconsistent 
with all sense, all reason, all science, all experience, and 
all avowed theory, that no people, not even the super- 
caucasian, nay, superhuman, Anglo-Saxon, could strug- 
gle against it. In a recent number, we pointed, with 
some satisfaction, to the fact, that all the professors of 
Political Economy in Trinity College had, in their exam- 
ination before the Poor Law committee of last year, given 
expression to similar views, so far as they were examined. 
To Mr. Hancock’s opinions we repeatedly referred, as in 
accordance with our own, on many questions of great 
interest to the farmers of the country. Though he 
expressed those opinions in a committee-room of the 
House of Commons, we confess that we did not suppose 
for a moment that they had been once ventilated within 
the walls of T. C. D.; since, as with that institution, the 
mass of the people have no more connexion than the 
Fellahs of Egypt had with the training-schools of the 
Mamelukes, we fancied that the lessons there given were 
adapted to the scions of landlordism, and the maintenance 
of the current theories, founded on the supposition of their 
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superior organization ; and that anything approaching to 
common sense would be regarded there as an outrage on 
the principles which are supposed to have formed the end 
of its institution. * It is with no small degree of pleasure 
we have had these notions dissipated, and discovered that 
the principles taught, by one, at least, of its professors, are 
such as meet with our cordial approbation. Had that 
University, for the last half century, had such teachers as 
Mr. Hancock, the country could not be in its present 
shocking condition; and if such teachers be continued 
there, a change must, ere the close of the century, come 
over its condition. | 

We should certainly delight to see the talents of our 
countrymen employed in evolving the true principles of 
political economy, and hoisting the landlords in their own 
gymnasium with their own favourite petard. Indeed, we 
must say, that-if the true doctrines of political science are 
to be enunciated in any educational establishment, they 
are more likely to be so in an independent institution like 
Trinity, than in colleges under the direct control and 
patronage of the government, in which the professors are 
of necessity bound to teach the theories of their masters. 
For instance, while we shall be blessed with a parliament 
and a government of landlords, we cannot reasonably 
expect to hear lectures on Political Economy in any of the 
Queen’s colleges, tracing the evils of the country to Land- 
lord Legislation. On the contrary, the professors in these 
institutions will be bound to see that the Landlords are, 
‘as we have often said, a special creation of Providence, 
and the only persons qualified to legislate for this great, 
mighty, constitutional, d&c., d&c., country, and that our 
misery is attributable to our climate, or our character, 
our defective organization, our erroneous theology, our 
love of potatoes, or our want of capital, manufactures, or 
industrial knowledge; in short, to anything rather than 
the novel landlord arrangements respecting our occupation 
of the soil. 

In this little volume, we have a striking proof of the cor- 
rectness of this assumption, in a contrast between Mr. 
‘Hancock’s and Sir Robert Kane’s theories. The latter, 
of course, (as a government Professor should,) attributes all 
our woes to our own mismanagement. We think we can- 
not do better than place in extenso before the reader, Mr. 
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Hancock’s 43rd chapter, in which he thus refutes the theo- 
ries of the government Professor : 


“T cannot conclude without noticing again, a theory alluded to 
in the commencement of this treatise, which has received the sup- 
ort of some of the most distinguished writers in Ireland, and is 
indeed very generally received amongst even the most enlightened 
thinkers, namely, that the state of agriculture is mainly caused by 
want of industrial knowledge. Sir Robert Kane has given especial 
encouragement to this theory in his celebrated work, ‘ The Indus- 
trial Resources of Ireland.’ Thus he commences with taking as his 
motto, the saying of a distinguished foreign writer, Briavrionne, 
‘Qu’ est ce que fait la difference entre |’ Angleterre riche et 
florissant, et 1’ Irelande pauvre et imbecile? Le savoir industriel.’ 
And in his last chapter, he states the result of his investigations ; 
‘ The fault is not in the country, but in ourselves, The absence of 
successful enterprise is owing to the fact, that we do not know how to 
succeed. We do not want activity—we are not deficient in mental 
power—but we want special industrial knowledge.’ 

“ Let us test this opinion by considering the successive investiga- 
tions on which it is based. Sir Robert Kane commences his work 
by explaining the importance of fuel in the industrial arts. Let us 
take the three classes of fuel—wood, coal, and turf. We have seen 
that the scarcity of wood in Ireland arises from the law with regard 
to trees. Now no amount of knowledge with regard to the use of 
wood will lead to trees being planted, until the law allows them to 
be grown with profit to the cultivator. And a few instances of 
a tenant losing largely by his expenditure in planting, from the 
operation of the law, like the one I brought forward, will effectually 
paralyze exertion in this useful and essential branch of national 
enterprise, in spite of any amount of industrial knowledge. As to 
coals, we have seen that the Jaws as to leasing coal mines, had to 
be altered in a recent Session of Parliament—a palpable admission 
that the law, and not the want of knowledge, stood in the way of 
this kind of enterprise. And lastly, as to turf, we have seen that 
the law prevented the experiment of driving a flax spinning-mill b 
turf, from being tried in the north of Ireland. Had that mill been 
established, its progress would have done more to prove the truth 
of the speculations as to the utility of turf as fuel for industrial 
operations, than fifty treatises. Had it succeeded and prospered, 
as the calculations with regard to turf lead us to expect it would 
have done, the example of such success would have taught the people 
the value of turf more effectually than any system of education that 
could be devised. Until the law allows mills to be built in turf 
bogs, no amount of industrial knowledge can lead to an extensive 
use of turf in mills, 

“The next subject noticed in the ‘Industrial Resources,’ is water- 
power. The neglect of water-power in Ireland, arises partly from 
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the want of demand for the products of the machinery it could 
drive, and partly from the defective state of the law which impedes 
the erection of mills. The next subject noticed is minerals and 
mines. But we have seen that the state of the law respecting 
mining leases, was the impediment to this branch of industry. The 
Act of 1847, although not removing all the defects, will so far 
improve the law, as to free mining operations from the most inju- 
rious restrictions imposed upon them. But, indeed, on the subject 
of mines, Sir Robert Kane has himself refuted the ‘ Want of Indus- 
trial Knowledge’ theory, for in the page preceding the one in 
which he ascribes the state of Ireland to our want of industrial 
knowledge—adding, that England is far above us in industrial 
knowledge—he has the following observations respecting mines ; 
‘Numerous companies have been, from time to time, formed in 
England, for the purpose of developing some branch of the indus- 
trial resources of Ireland, especially our mines. They have been 
almost universal failures, and Ireland, as a field of enterprise, has 
been at a discount in the English market.’ Where is the evidence 
of want of industrial knowledge in this statement? If the failures 
in Irish mines are failures of English capitalists, the fault cannot 
be in us, or in our want of industrial knowledge. 

“The subject, however, to which Sir Robert Kane has, with great 
truth, attached paramount importance, is the state of agriculture. He 
has ascribed its present disgraceful state to the want of industrial know. 
ledge ; and has especially recommended industrial instruction as the 
remedy. Let us test the value of this recommendation, by taking the 
three most important lessons in agricultural improvement—namely, the 
theory of rotation of crops, the theory of thorough drainage, and the 
theory of farm buildings. These may be summed up in a few words ; 
that a two years’ rotation of oats and potatoes is not so profitable to the 

_farmer as the six years’ rotation recommended in agricultural treatises; 
‘that thorough drainage will repay the occupier in fourteen years at 
farthest ; that farm buildings. are an exceedingly profitable investment 
for the farmers, (repaying in some forty or fifty years). The whole of 
agricultural instruction must resolve itself into propositions similar to 
those I have stated ; for the test of every new mode of cultivation is its 
profit to the person who adopts it. If more profitable to him, it is 
more advantageous than the old method ; if less profitable, its adoption 
must be injurious. 

“But the truth of these propositions depends on the state of the law. 
Thus, a two years’ rotation may be more profitable than a six years’ 
rotation for yearly tenaats, who have no legal security against their rent 
being raised, or against being ejected before the end of six years; for 
should either of these events happen, the profit that would accrue to a 
leasehold tenant is not received by a yearly tenant. In the same way 
thorough drainage will not repay a tenant in fourteen years, unless he 
is sure of not having his rent raised, and of not being ejected without 
compensation before the end of the time. Farm buildings require still 
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greater security to make it prudent for a tenant to invest any capital in 
them. 

“Now, when we consider that the majority of Irish tenants are 
yearly tenants, and the majority of the landlords are tenants for life 
under strict settlement; and when we know that all improvements, 
whether in rotation of crops, in thorough drainage, or in buildings, by 
law belong not to the improver, whether landlord or tenant, but be- 
come part of the freehold, and subject to all the limitations of owner- 
ship that it is subject to; it follows that, with regard to the majority of 
those connected with land in Ireland, whether as proprietors or occu- 
piers, the propositions, that long rotations of crops, thorough drainage, 
and farm buildings, are profitable to the improver, are not, in legal 
strictness, true. Such undertakings never can be profitable to the 
majority of improvers, unless some person, over whom they have no 
control, consents to forego a legal right for their advantage. A few 
instances of parties refusing to forego their legal rights, and so prevent- 
ing improvers from reaping the full profit of their labour and capital, 
effectually paralyzes exertion, and stops the progress of improved agri- 
culture. Agricultural instruction depends for its success—indeed, I 
may say, for its truth—on the state of the law.”— Chapter 43, 


This chapter may be taken as a fair indication of the 
theories that do and will prevail in independent institutions 
like Trinity, and in government offices like the Queen’s 
Colleges. The ingenuous youth seeking truth in the 
groves of Blarney, will be taught that our social arrange- 
ments as “ by law established’ are perfect; while those 
seeking it in tbe groves of Trinity will learn that they are 
a combination of folly, ignorance, and selfishness, and the 
source of all our miseries, by violating the fundamental 
principle of “‘ non-interference with private enterprise,”’ 
which is “in political economy what gravitation is in astro- 
nomy,’’ and a disregard of which, 


“Either in public or private policy, leads to results quite as much at 
variance with common prudence, as a disregard of the law of gravitation. 
It leads all parties to attend to other business than their own. Landlords 
devise plans for encouraging manufactures, instead of applying them- 
selves to the good management of the land. Benevolent people get up 
charitable loan funds and fishery companies, instead of leaving these 
trades to be carried on by money lenders and fishermen. In public 
affairs, politicians, instead of confining themselves to their proper busi- 
ness, the protection of the community from fraud and violence, and 
exerting themselves to have the legislation of the country framed in the 
best manner to effect this great object, are occupied with plans for sti- 
mulating industry, lending money for drainage or railways, encourag- 
ing particular trades, promoting emigration, or regulating the manner 
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in which various parties shall carry on their dealings. Thus the 
soundest principles of science coincide with the lessons of common pru- 
dence in teaching each person to mind his own business, and to follow 
the dictates of enlightened self-interest, as the best means of promoting 
the welfare of himself, of his country, and of the whole family of man.” 
—pp. XX-1. 


Thus, the contrast is complete between the theories of 
the two professors; and the more we think on the subject; 
the more we are inclined to believe, that as Trinity has 
heretofore taught the theology, the new colleges will hence- 
forth teach the political economy, of the landlords. They 
certainly cannot any longer hope to have their economic 
heresies inculcated in Trinity, if we may judge of the spirit 
of future professors by that evinced by Mr. Hancock and 
his predecessors, Longfield, Butt, and Lawson. 

The great principle which Mr. Hancock inculcates is, 
that the state should not interfere with private enterprise ; 
and to those who might be ready to say, that on this 
theory everything should be left as it is here now, his 
answer is, that 


“ This reasoning is quite true if we suppose it applied to a state 
of affairs in which there is no legislative interference with the enter- 
prise of individuals, But where such interference does exist, to 
leave things as they are is to perpetuate interference. Whenever, 
therefore, we find extensive social evils, our first enquiry should be, 
have there been, or are there any restrictions on private enter- 
prise ?” 


After considering the state of our agriculture in past and 
ee times, and the various causes assigned for its 
»ackward condition,—the ignorance, the perverseness, the 
indolence of the people, their Tartar, Spanish, and Celtic 
organisations, (for each has, in turn, served to explain 
the mystery) and the potato, which is the latest solution of 
it, he says another theory remains—that it is caused by 
the state of the law; and 


“‘ This,” he observes, “is the solution of the facts observed, which 
is suggested by the best established principles of economic scieuce. 
The principle of non-interference teaches us, that in all industrial 
undertakings we may rely on the best results being produced by 
private enterprise, if it be only emancipated from the restrictions 
which the ignorance and folly of past generations have allowed to 
become sanctioned by law. Private enterprise requires no artificial 
instructor, nature herself is the best instructor in industrial occu- 
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pations ; she teaches by examples, exhibiting the result of wise 
conduct in the success and profit which the Almighty has annexed 
to human exertions when directed by ability and knowledge ; and 
at the same time showing the disastrous consequences of ignorance 
and folly, in the failure and loss which, by the same all wise provi- 
dence of God, is made the inevitable consequence of human exer- 
tions misapplied or perverted. In the school of nature, the prize 
is gain, the punishment is loss. Such a system acting on a man’s 
instinct of self interest, leads to results alike beneficial to the 
individual and to the community. Where, therefore, we find an 
industrial undertaking badly carried on, instead of attacking the 
character of the people, or recommending government instruction, 
we ought first to enquire whether there are any legal impediments 
to the free operations of private enterprise. 
* * * * 

“Tf, as we have seen, we should look to the state of the law for 
the causes of the state of agriculture, we naturally enquire whether 
those conditions are fulfilled which have been observed to be neces- 
sary to the success of all manufactures and trades; namely, free- 
dom to purchase the raw produce, security for the application of 
capital, and freedom to sell the manufactured article. It has been 
long ago demonstrated, and is admitted by every economist of 
reputation, that every impediment to the freedom of purchase and of 
sale, and every circumstance creating insecurity for the employ- 
ment of capital to the extent of their operation, impede the prospe- 
rity and improvement of the manufacture or trade to which they 
apply. I am not venturing on a very rash hypothesis, then, in 
stating that we may expect the same causes to produce the same 
effects in agriculture which we know they produce in every trade or 
manufacture. The main causes, then, to which I ascribe the state 
of agriculture in Ireland are, the legal impediments to the free transfer 
and sale of land, whether waste or improved, and the legal impediments 
to the application of capital to agricultural operations.”*—pp. 32-3-4, 


Mr. Hancock then goes into an examination of the 
various laws and practices which restrict the free transfer 
of land, and suggests divers measures which would be 
highly beneficial; but as we recently considered this 
subject fully, we do not deem it necessary to follow him 
now. His remedies are all very good; but they are 


founded on the principle of leaving the present system of 


entails and settlements undisturbed, and engrafting on 
them certain other provisions which would counteract their 
baleful influence. ‘Thus, he would allow a sale of entailed 





* The italics are his own, 
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land, placing the purchase money in chancery, subject to 
the same limitations and uses as the land itself. This 
would be no doubt a great improvement, and we should 
wish to see it adopted ; but still, we think it better to keep 
the attention of the public fixed on the true measure of 
reform, namely, to clear the statute book of all the provi- 
sions which have created entails and settlements, and leave 
the alienation and transfer of land as free as it was at 
common law. If this were done, it would supersede the 
necessity of a great many of the very useful suggestions 
which Mr. Hancock makes for enabling both landlords 
and tenants to apply their capital to the improvement of 
the land. We concur entirely in what he says as to extent 
of government interference on this subject : 


‘“‘ Here, then, we see at once the true business of government, as 
pointed out by economic science. It consists not in lending money 
for drainage, for railways, nor for fisheries. Such can better be 
done by private enterprise. Neither does it consist in patronising 
particular manufactures, nor in attempting to regulate profits by 
usury laws, rents by valuations, nor wages by organization. Such 
interference is unjust and impolitic; but it does consist in the 
careful, but progressive and complete, alteration of the law, so as 
to make it ever conformable to the teachings of the most advanced 
discoveries in social science; it does consist in removing every 
legal impediment to our progress in wealth, happiness, and civili- 
sation.” —p. 71. 


After showing from Adam Smith’and the Land Occupa- 
tion Commissioners’ report, that landlords are less likely 
to improve the land than tenants, he proceeds to consider 
six “of the legal impediments to the tenants expend- 
ing their capital in improvements:’’ “first, the old 
feudal principle, that the ownership of improvements follows 
the ownership of the land ; secondly, the law of agricultural 
fixtures ; thirdly, the restraints on leasing power ; fourthly, 
the restraints on the power of making tenant right agree- 
ments; fifthly, stamps on leases and other contracts with 
tenants; and sixthly, the remnant of the usury laws.” 
As many of our readers may think the two last very 
debateable topics, we shall briefly follow him through the 
other four. For three of these, namely, all but the second, 
our suggestion of a return to the common law, and so 
abolishing all restraint on alienations and contracts rela- 
ting to land, would afford a ready remedy. His suggestion 
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looks more practical; but in the present composition of 
the legislature, is not a whit more so, as it is impossible to 
get a club of landlords to agree to do justice to tenants, 
and “‘to alter the rule of law, by enacting that, in the 
absence of any contract to the contrary, or of any notice 
not to make the particular improvements, all improve- 
ments shall be deemed to be the property of the person who 
made them ; the owner of the land, on receiving possession 
of it, to acquire at the same time the right of enjoying all 
the improvements on paying the market price for them; 
the improver retaining a charge on the improvements for 
his compensation until paid.”—(p. 78.) If the legisla- 
ture were inclined to do anything so just and rational, 
they need not go annually through the farce of con- 
sidering and passing through divers stages a Landlord 
and Tenant Bill, introduced for the pretended purpose 
of giving tenants security for improvements, and so 
framed, that if by any chance it were to become a statute, 
it could serve no purpose but that of extending their own 
powers, and entrapping and ruining a too confiding tenan- 
try. They never will assent to anything of the kind; and 
therefore we anticipate the introduction annually by some 
member of the government with great pomp and solemnity, 
and perhaps even after a notification in the speech from the 
throne, of “‘a Bill to improve the Relations of Landlord 
and Tenant,’ until the tenantry of the realm shall insist 
on having a voice in the legislation which so deeply 
concerns, and leaving it no longer exclusively in the hands 
of the duly qualified geocrats, who use it for no other 
purpose than to extract their life-blood from them. 

is suggestion respecting agricultural fixtures, is to 
extend to them the relaxation of the law which has been 
adopted with regard to trade fixtures, so that they might 
belong to the tenant, and be removable by him. Of the 
evils arising from restraints on leasing powers, and on the 
power of making tenant right agreements, he gives many 
striking instances; but the majority of our agricultural 
readers are so practically acquainted with them, that we 
need not followhim through them. It appears that they check 
the progress not only of agriculture, but of manufactures. 
Mills cannot be built in suitable localities, because leases 
cannot be had for terms sufficiently long, or of sufficient 
quantities of land. The petty special legislation devised from 
time to time to meet some of these evils, is almost ludi- 
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crous. Thus, in 1785, an act was passed, allowing persons 
with limited estates to give long leases for the erection of 
mills ; but each lease could embrace only three acres. In 
1800, another act was passed, extending the number of 
acres to 15 in favour of persons carrying on the cotton 
trade. But other restrictions were imposed, which effec- 
tually counteracted these; and then, on the linen trade 
becoming more profitable, there was no power to change 
from the one trade to the other. Is it not clear that the 
proper remedy for all these absurdities is to clear the 
statute book from them, and restore the principles of 
common law and common sense ? 

Mr. Hancock’s chapters, explaining the state of the law 
in relation to the planting of trees, are well worthy of con- 
sideration. Sir R. Kane explains the present tree-less con- 
dition of the country, by saying, that the trees with which it 
was formerly so thickly covered, were cut away, in some in- 
stances, to increase the extent of arable land; in others, to 
deprive outlaws of shelter; in others, for exportation ; and, 
in others, for making charcoal for the iron trade, which pre- 
vailed here about two centuries since, and, that “ during all 
this time, no one planted. All sought their immediate 
profit, and cared not for the future.’? Mr, Hancock gives 
a different explanation of the phenomenon, showing that it 
is the result of the law, by the following system of induc- 
tion: 


“According to the common law, if land on which trees are 
growing be demised, though the trees are not excepted, they can- 
not be felled by the tenant, as he is only entitled to their annual 
fruit and shelter. Neither can they be cut down by the landlord, 
unless they have been excepted out of the demise, or power has 
been reserved to the landlord to enter and fell them, if so, the 
tenant has a special interest in their fruit and shade. If the 
tenant plant timber trees, they immediately become subject to this 
state of the law, and neither he nor the landlord can fell them, un- 
less the tenant be authorized by the terms of his lease, or by the 
consent of the inberitor. Formerly, tenants in Ireland were, in the 
absence of express stipulation, authorised by the common law to 
cut for estovers, to be applied in repairs of buildings, any timber 
growing on the lands. But this power was taken away by a statute 
passed in the Irish Parliament, (31 Geo. III, ¢. 40, s. 1.) 

‘It requires a very slight knowledge of economic principles, to 
predict the effects of this state of the law.{ Tenants would not ex- 
pend capital in planting trees, where they only got the fruit and 
shelter, whilst the most valuable part of the return belonged to the. 
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landlord. Landlords could not plant without the consent of their 
tenants, who would of course refuse to let the ground be occupied 
in @ manner so unproductive to them. Even where trees were 
planted, they were not taken care of, as the tenants had no interest 
in preserving them.” 


Before we proceed to notice Mr. Hancock’s suggestion 
of a remedy, we think it right to state, that a being of 
superior order, who may be taken as the type of those 
transcendental Anglo-Saxon statesmen who are not “stump 
orators,” and whose enlightened policy and profound, yet 
practical, genius, clearly mark them as a heaven-organized 
generation, suggests as a remedy, that each of us should go 
and plant one tree, and thus the island would be at once 
ornamented with eight millions of them. This is Mr. 
Carlyle’s plain, real, matter of fact advice; and we know 
not what Germano-Latino-Anglo-Saxon hybrid epithets 
will be deservedly showered upon us, if we do not at once 
adopt it. Mr. Hancock’s suggestion is of a humbler and 
less pretentious character, He says:— 


“The remedy for this state of the law was obvious enough, to 
give the tenant the property in the trees ; thus securing his inter- 
est in planting and preserving them. Accordingly, we find this 
admitted in an act of Parliament passed upwards of eighty years 
ago, (5 and 6 Geo, III., c, 17,) which recites, ‘that it is equal to in- 
heritors, whether tenants do not plant, or have a property in what 
they plant.’ The act then proceeds to enact, that tenants for lives 
renewable for ever, shall not be impeachable for waste in timber 
trees or woods which they shall hereaiter plant; in other words, 
vesting in them the property of the trees hereafter planted. 

“‘The act then goes on to repeal the common law in another 
class of cases ; namely, that of tenants for life or lives being im- 
peachable for waste, or tenants for years exceeding twelve years 
unexpired. If a person holding for any of such interest, plant 
sallow, osier, or willows, the absolute property vests in him. If he 
plant other timber trees, he shall, during the term, be entitled to 
housebote, ploughbote, and cartbote ; and on the expiration of the 
term, or the maturity of the trees, shall be entitled to the trees or 
the value of them, if within six months from planting he register 
the trees, 

“ But the largest class of cases, namely, that of yearly tenants, 
and tenants holding for terms of which less than ten years re- 
mained unexpired, was left wholly subject to the operation of the 
principles of the common law, condemned by the statute itself. 
About twenty years later another statute was passed regarding 
trees, (23 and 24 Geo. IIL, c. 39,) providing for the case of tenants 
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for life or lives, and tenants for years exceeding fourteen years 
unexpired, by enabling them to cut, sell, and dispose of the same, 
if registered by affidavit, within twelve months from planting. But, 
like its predecessor, it left the largest class of tenants under the 
operation of the common law. 

“The principle of registration on which these two statutes have 
been framed, is an extremely objectionable one, as it imposes a 
considerable expense and trouble at the time the trees are planted, 
and so tends to discourage their being planted. It is further objec- 
tionable in violating the fundamental principles of legal presump- 
tion ; namely, that where an event can happen in one of two ways, 
the law in selecting one or other as the subject of presumption, 
should always presume that the event happened in the more usual 
way, and throw the onus of proof on the party who alleges that it hap- 

ened in the unusual way. Thus it is more likely that trees will be 
planted by the parties in occupation, or the tenants, than by the land- 
lords. Therefore, the law should presume, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary,—that all trees are planted by tenants, and throw 
upon the landlords the proof of any trees having been planted by 
them. But this system of registration does the reverse ; for it pre- 
sumes all trees not registered to have been planted by the landlord, 
and throws on the tenant not only the onus of proving that he 
planted the trees, but limits him to one mode of proof, and to one 
year after planting, to establish his case. But the largest class of 
tenants is denied even the scanty protection of this defective sys- 
tem of registration. When such is the state of the law with regard 
to trees, can we be surprised at the statement of Sir Robert Kane, 
‘ During all this time no one planted?’ The remedy for this evil 
is to alter the law, by enacting that all trees shall, in the absence 
of any contract to the contrary, be presumed to have been planted 
_ by the occupier, and shall be his property. Under such a change 
\of the law, the future interest of the country would be made coin- 
cident with the immediate profit of the occupier ; for wherever the 
planting of trees was wanted, it would be profitable to plant them. 
Thus the self-interest of the occupier, seeking his immediate gain, 
would lead him to do that which would be most advantageous to 
the community. The present scarcity of trees arises, not as Sir 
Robert Kane alleges, from parties ‘having sought their immediate 
profit, not caring for the future,’ but from those human laws which, 
by making the immediate profit of all parties connected with land 
at variance with the future interest of themselves, and of the com- 
munity, have reversed the natural laws by which the all-wise provi- 
dence of God has made man really secure the future interests of 
the community when least caring for them, and when most seeking 
his own immediate gain.”"—pp. 120-4. 


As an illustration of the practical operation of these 
admirable laws, he mentions the case of one tenant, who, 
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after planting a quantity of trees, and fencing, protecting, 
and taking the best care of them for upwards of forty 
years, considering them not only as shelter and ornament, 
but a crop for the benefit of his family, and paying rent, of 
course, for the ground on which they stood, allowed his 
lease to expire without cutting them down, and then found 
that he could not cut, as he said, “a switch off one of 
them ;”’ and of another, who finding the negociations of a 
lease protracted rather suspiciously, assembled the country- 
side, on the last day of his term, and removed every tree 
from the , place. e ourselves knew, in the county of 
Limerick, an instance of this kind. A relative of the 
author of “ the Collegians,”’ had the misfortune to offend 
his landlord, by giving shelter to a number of tenants 
whom he had evicted. His place was a very pretty one, 
and was particularly ornamented by a very fine cluster of 
trees, covering nearly an acre of ground, and secluding his 
house from the main road, which ran close by. These 
had been planted by his father, about forty years before, 
but had not been registered, as the landlord would have 
affected to look on the doubt thus cast on his honour and 
integrity, as a positive insult. When, however, offence 
was given, by sheltering the outcasts, what does the reader 
think the landlord did? He cut down these trees, breast 
high, and so left them for years,—an eye-sore and a heart- 
sore. The tenant, who was a man of high spirit, was so 
afflicted by it, that his heart broke, and he died. Need 
we wonder if, after that, ‘‘ no one planted ?”’ 

We have quoted Mr. Hancock’s views on the subject of 
trees at such length, that we must be more concise with 
our remaining quotations. 

The reader is already aware that he attributes the neg- 
lected state of the mineral wealth of the country entirely 
to the law. In a former number, we noticed the fact, that 
the mining laws of this country differ from those of every 
other on earth, and that throughout the civilized portions 
of the continents of Europe, Asia, and America, it is part 
of the general fundamental law, that any one may open a 
mine without the consent of the owner of the land, on pay- 
ing him a certain portion of the profits, and the State 
a certain other portion, and that this very law prevails in 
Cornwall, and the other ancient mining districts of England. 
Mr. Hancock, who does not appear to be aware of the 
existence of this custom in England, accounts by the 
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eculiar state of the law here in other respects, for our 
cediteeiinten in mining pursuits. Here it is waste for any 
tenant under any circumstances, except an express demise 
of mines, or even any landlord who has not more than a 
life interest, to open or work mines. Then the other laws, 
relating to the ownership, renting, and transfer of real pro- 
perty, generally impede the opening or working of our 
mines. Mr. Hancock says: 


“ An attempt was made in the Irish Parliament to remove some 
of the impediments, by enabling tenants for life, and others under 
disabilities, to grant leases of coal mines on certain terms, and 
other mines under other limitations. But these terms and limita- 
tions were so strict as to restrain the benefits conferred to a few 
of the most fertile mines, as none others could be profitably worked 
on the terms. Thus the leases of coal mines were not to exceed 
41 years, and the rent was not to be less than two-pence for every 
ton of coal. For other mines, the leases were not to exceed 31 
years, and the rent not to be less than one-tenth part of the ore to 
be raised out of the mines, without regard to the expense of laying 
the ore on the bank. 

“The scientific prediction, that such a state of the law must 
impede the operation of mining industry, is fully corroborated by 
evidence on the subject. Thus, Mr. Purdy, the Secretary of the 
Mining Company of Ireland, states—‘ That the limit of rent, 
namely, one-tenth of the gross produce of the mine, clear of all 
expenses attending the raising of ores, and preparing them 
for smelting, is more than double the average amount of rent 
payable at the copper mines of Cornwall ;’ thus presenting a com- 
plete barrier to the Irish mines entering into competition with 
mines of equal fertility in Cornwall; and accordingly he states,— 
«This limit, as regards the amount of rent, has, in many instances, 
prevented the working of mines in Ireland; and, in others, has 
occasioned unhappy differences between landlord and tenant, which 
may be: remedied without injustice to any interest, by providing 
that, in lieu of one-tenth of the gross produce, there shall be substi- 
tuted the improved value.’ One of the greatest objections to the 
old system of tithes as a species of taxation, was the impediment 
they presented to all improvement, by being a tenth of the gross 
produce. They were accordingly commuted into a certain annual 
sum; and yet the principle condemned in the case of tithes, was 
allowed to paralyse mining industry. 

“The mining leases are subject to another restriction not 
noticed by Mr. Purdy, namely ; that if not worked within one year 
after the lease being granted, or if at any time during the lease, 
six men are not employed for one hundred and fifty days, the lease 
is forfeited. This risk of forfeiture is an additional disadvantage at- 
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tending mining speculations ; because the circumstances of the mar- 
ket may be such as to render it unprofitable to work the mines con- 
tinuously. It must also have operated most injuriously in disputes 
between the lessees and the landlords—as once the lessees had laid 
out a large capital in the mines, the landlord was directly interested 
in enforcing every condition most strictly against them ; since, if he 
could, by so doing, only succeed in making the mine unprofitable to 
them, the works must fall into his hands, 

“A recent writer, contrasting the opportunities of mining specu- 
lations in Cork and Cornwall, asks—‘ What has the Cornish man, 
by nature, and under government, that the Cork man has not? He 
has a poorer and more sterile country from nature, than the Cork 
man ; and the government taxes his dogs, his horses, his windows, 
his servants, his carriages, his armorial bearings, his income ; and 
lets the Cork man off scot-free in all these respects, to keep cur- 
dogs to hunt, when he had better be working, and permits the 
gentry to assume an appearance of wealth which they have not, 
free from all taxation.’ He then ridicules the absurdity of the 
difference arising from the state of the law, and describes the pro- 
ductiveness of the Cork mines as being of the most extraordinary 
description :—‘ Veins of the richest copper mines in the world, 
openly show themselves.’ Now if this account of the Cork mines 
be correct, why do not some of the enterprising Cornish men come 
over and take advantage of them? English capital has been sent 
to Mexico and Peru, to establish mines; why not to Cork, if 
mining there be really so profitable? The Cornish man would 
escape all the burdensome taxes so graphically described, if he 
came to Cork. His not doing so cannot arise from indolence or 
from want of industrial knowledge. It must arise therefore from 
the state of the law which has been pointed out. Mr. Purdy, 
accordingly, instead of waiting for a change in the knowledge or 
character of the Irish people, persevered in his efforts to get the 
law altered; and his view of the causes of the present state of 
mining in Ireland, has received the sanction of the legislature. By 
the act of last year, the power of leasing is extended from 31 years 
to 41 years, and the unwise restriction of rent to one-tenth of the 
produce, is repealed.”—pp, 135—8. 


Mr. Hancock’s remedy for the evils supposed to be 
caused by middlemen and absentees, deserves to be gene- 
rally known ; it is merely to place dealers in land on the 
same footing as dealers in other articles, with regard to 
the power of recovering their debts—in plain English, to 
deprive them of the power of distress. ‘This is a sugges- 
tion which ought to be written in letters of gold. We had 
often recommended a modification of the present exorbi- 
tant powers of distress, and recently urged their temporary 
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suspension, but we never had the courage to propose their 
total abolition; and we think the man entitled to honour, 
who, in Mr. Hancock’s position, broaches and inculcates 
it as a principle of political science. 

His remedy for combinations is capital. ‘‘ They are,” 
he contends, ‘‘a mere illustration of that prevalent disre- 
gard of the principle of non-interference ;”’ and “ the real 
remedy is to carry out the principle of non-interference in 
the general legislation of the country. When the rich 
surrender the legislative restrictions on private enterprise, 
which are retained for their supposed benefit, they will find 
it easy to convince the poor of the folly of relying on com- 
binations.”’ (pp. 152-3.) 

We had marked many other chapters for quotation, but 
our limits prevent us from treating our readers to more 
than one more extract. A chapter headed “Is Ireland 
suffering from over-population or under-production ?” 
tempts us to extract it, but we resist the lure. We regret 
very much that Mr. Hancock has not considered the sub- 
ject of fixity of tenure. He denounces the theory of an 
inalienable peasant proprietorship as being against the 
true principles of economic science ;_ but why not consider 
the subject of peasant proprietorship, pure and simple? 
That is the mode in which it is generally considered; and 
though Mr. Thornton, the only writer whom we have stu- 
died on the subject, or who, to the best of our knowledge, 
information, and belief, has written a volume expressly and 
exclusively in favour of the creation of a class of Peasant 

- Proprietors, has suggested the inalienability of the pro- 
‘posed estates, yet it forms only a very secondary feature 
in his plan, and he by no means regards it as an essential. 
We hope, therefore, that Mr. Hancock, when his second 
edition comes out, will not overlook this important ques- 
tion; but will honestly tell us how far it is consistent with, 
or required by, the principles of common law, common 
sense, and political economy. 

The one chapter from which we cannot forbear from 
quoting, is that which discusses the potato question. We 
need not repeat, that Anglo-Saxon philosophers and 
statesmen account for our afilictions as the result of every- 
thing or anything but their own absurdities in legislation. 
The lawis the work of Anglo-Saxons: therefore is perfect, 
and cannot be the cause of our misery. Neither can our 
soil or climate be the cause, for both are good, and at 
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least were not created by us. The Anglo-Saxons, there- 
fore, concluded that the cause was, that “‘ we are as God 
made us,’ and not as he made them; but as to the origi- 
nal cause of this difference between them and us, various 
theories have from time to time prevailed amongst them. 
Some who were deep in ethnology and animal physiology, 
thought it was because we were Tartars or Spaniards, or 
worse, a mixture of both; others because we were Milesians, 
and others because we were Celts. Others again, who 
were deep in theology, thought it was because we strayed 
from the Parliamentary standard in that behalf; while 
some, who were deep in the science of politics, thought it was 
because we were fond of idleness and agitation, and there- 
fore recommended workhouse tests and coercion bills, just as 
that model of a beef-eating statesman, Pharaoh, accounted 
and legislated for the inability of the Jews to make bricks 
without straw; “ for they be idle,” “‘lay more work upon 
the men, and cause them to do it, and let them not regard 
vain words.’? But the greatest discovery of all was, that 
even if we were Anglo-Saxons, and of the highest style of 
orthodoxy, according to the very latest decisions of the 
Privy Council, and were not idle and not regardful of vain 
words, yet there could be no hope for us while we culti- 
vated the potato. This wonderful discovery has been so 
unanimously sanctioned by all Anglo-Saxons who have 
acquired any eminence in office, in Parliament, at the 
press, or on the platform, for profound philosophical and 
statesmanlike views, that we ourselves, conscious of the 
inordinate disproportion between the pigmy measure of 
intellect parsimoniously conceded by nature to all of our 
race, and the gigantic measure bountifully allotted to 
them, feared to give expression to the doubts which ob- 
scurely crossed}our fancy upon the subject; and it was 
therefore with no small pleasure we found Mr. Hancock 
summoning up courage for the purpose of boldly contro- 
verting this theory before a committee of Anglo-Saxons, 
and in reply to the queries of one of that race, who has 
attained very high rank as a practising statesman both in 
office and in parliament, and as an original and philosophic 
essayist. e have marked one question and answer in 
italics, All will be found in the report of the House of 
Commons’ Committee on Poor Laws. 

10222. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you not think that a popula- 
tion which was earning a fair rate of wages, and obtained regular 
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employment, might subsist well and be prosperous, although the 
potato was in fact the chief part of their food ?—Certainly. 

“10223. What do you conceive to be the great objection to the 
potato, as the staple food of a population ?—I do not see any objection 
to it. 

“10224. Is there not this objection, that the superabundance 
of one year cannot be stored up to supply the deficiency of another 
year ?—I think there is a fallacy in that, for this reason, that pota- 
toes are used not only as food for the population, but as food for 
pigs and cattle ; when potatoes become scarce, the pigs and cattle 
are sold off, and the potatoes are not used to feed them; when 
potatoes are very abundant, pigs are reared on potatoes instead of 
other food, and they are turned into food in that way ; it is a mar- 
ketable commodity. 

“10225. Then your view is, that although the potato will not 
keep, it can be converted into other sorts of food which will keep ? 
—Which will sell. 

“10226. Is there not this further objection, that potatoes are 
bulky, and do not carry easily, so that there may be a great 
inequality of prices in the same country ?—Yes; of course, pota- 
toes are liable to that objection, but with the very improved roads 
in Ireland that have been made all over the country, the price of 

otatoes does not vary so very much. 

10227. Should you not consider that it would be an advan- 
tage if some esculent were discovered which was still more prolific, 
and still cheaper than the potato?—A very great advantage; I 
may mention that Adam Smith considered the potato one of the 
greatest blessings which we derived from the discovery of the New 
World. 

“10228. Do you concur in the opinion of those persons who 
condemn the potato upon the ground of its being a cheap kind of 
food ?—I think the cheaper we can get food the better; the more 
we shall have tolay out upon other matters.” 


Mr. Hancock, not content with thus controverting this 
discovery before a committee of the House of Commons, 
enters into an examination of it in the work before us, 
and selects as the special object of attack, the exposition 
of it by a gentleman who has had more to do with the con- 
troul and direction of the government temporary measures 
for the relief of the poorer classes during the last five years, 
than any one else in the empire. Mr. Hancock thus 
states his theory: 


“The theory, ‘ that there is no hope for a nation which lives on 
potatoes,’ has been put forward by Sir C. E. Trevelyan, in his recent 
work called, ‘ The Irish Crisis,’ as if it were an established doctrine 
of political economy which no one would venture to controvert. 
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Thus he writes: ‘If, a few months ago, an enlightened man had 
been asked what he thought the most discouraging circumstance in 
the state of Ireland, we do not imagine that he would have pitched 
upon Absenteeism, or Protestant bigotry, or Roman Catholic 
bigotry, or Orangeism, or Ribbonism, or the Repeal cry, or even 
the system of threatening notices and mid-day assassinations. 
These things, he would have said, are evils, but some of them are 
curable, and others are merely symptomatic. They do not make 
the case desperate. But what hope is there for a nation which lives on 
potatoes?’ And again, in another passage, he says, ‘So far as the 
maladies of Ireland are traceable to political causes, nearly every 
practicable remedy has been applied.’ The deep and inveterate 
root of social evil remained, and this has been laid bare by a direct 
stroke of an all-wise and all-merciful Providence, as if this part of 
the case were beyond the unassisted power of man.’ ” (p. 139.) 


This must be confessed to be a noble specimen of the 
“stump oratory’”’ style of exposition,—half political, half 
religious ; introducing “ an all-wise and all-merciful Pro- 
vidence”’ to confirm by a miracle the last grand Anglo- 
Saxon discovery in economic science; to wit, that the 
potato counteracted the wisest and most perfect social 
arrangements that ever yet were devised by man. How- 
ever, Mr. Hancock remains unconverted. Read what the 
unbeliever says: 


‘“‘ Now it certainly would require a miracle to convince any one 
who reflects on the subject, that the potato is a curse, and the root 
of all our social evils, ‘because it yields an unusually abundant 
produce as compared with the extent of ground cultivated, and 
with the labour, capital, and skill bestowed upon its cultivation ;’ 
in other words, because it is usually cheap and plenty. And 
yet it is to this fact that Sir C. E. Trevelyan attributes ‘the im- 
portant influence which has been exercised by this root over the 
destinies of the human race.’ To use the words of Dr. Longfield, 
‘the presumption is entirely in favour of potatoes. He who argues 
against them, should make out a very strong case. Providencs has 
bestowed on the world a prolific, wholesome, and palatable vege- 
table. These qualities must insure its general cultivation in all 
countries adapted to its growth ; and it is a hard matter to believe 
that the introduction of this plant should naturally, and almost 
inevitably, introduce general distress. It would be a singular 
instance of permanent national unhappiness being introduced by 
anything except a course of irreligion, folly, or vice.’ 

“Ido not propose to enter into an elaborate refutation of the 
arguments by which Sir C. E. Trevelyan’s theory is usually sup- 
ported, This has been most ably done by Dr. Longfield, in the note 
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on this subject, in his Lectures on Political Economy, which con- 
tains the passage I have just quoted. But I wish, in the first 
place, to show that Sir C. E. Trevelyan’s theory is not so generally 
admitted as he seems to suppose, and then to point out the mistakes 
in which it originated. 

“As to economic authorities against the theory, it will be suffi- 
cient to quote two: Dr. Longfield, in the note which I have referred 
to, says, ‘lt is certain that in any given state of the population, the 
cheapness of food arising from a facility of production, cannot be 
injurious to the inhabitants ;’ and again—‘ Some political econo- 
mists even hint that the poverty of Ireland is in a great measure to 
be attributed to the use of potatoes. The reader may form some 
idea of the horror with which they have been viewed, by looking to 
the index to Mr. Mc Culloch’s edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
where, under the title, Potatoes, he will find a reference to ‘the 
rapid and alarming progress of potatoes in France.’ Such lan- 
guage, (and the observation applies with equal force to Sir C. E. 
Trevelyan’s language) would be more applicable, if they eat men, 
instead of feeding them.’ Such is the opinion of one, who, combining 
the highest attainments in economic science, with practical local 
knowledge, is best fitted to form a sound judgment on the subject. 
But the language of him, who may well be called the Newton of 
Political Economists, is no less conclusive—‘ The improvements in 
agriculture, observes Adam Smith, ‘introduce many sorts of vege- 
table food, which requiring less land, and not more labour than 
corn, come much cheaper to market—such are potatoes and maise, 
or what is called Indian corn; the two most important improvements 
which the agriculture of Europe—perhaps which Europe itself has 
received from the great extension of its commerce and navigation.’ 
Such being the conclusive opinion of the highest economic authori- 


ties on the theory, it remains to consider the mistakes in which it 


originated. These are well pointed out by Dr. Longfield. ‘ What 
gives an appearance of plausibility to the common declamations 
against the use of potatoes is, that they confound the custom of 
living chiefly upon potatoes, with the poverty which introduces that 
custom. And again, in noticing the evils arising from the manner 
in which the supply of potatoes is regulated in Ireland, which are 
usually laid to the- blame of the potato, he says, ‘ Our customs of 
husbandry are the principal cause of them.’ Or, in other words, 
the mistakes are, that of representing the use of inferior food as the 
cause instead of the effect of poverty, and that of ascribing to the 
potato itself, the effects of the con-acre system, and precarious 
tenures under which it was grown. The extent to which a writer 
may be led by the adoption of a paradox, was never more fully 
exhibited than by a passage in which Sir C. E. Trevelyan has 
pushed the first of these mistakes to its utmost limits.—‘ One main 
cause,’ he says, ‘of the fact which has been so often remarked, that 
the Irishman works better out of Ireland than in. it, is, that when 
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he leaves his native country and obtains regular employment else- 
where, he commences at the same time a more strengthening diet 
than the potato.’ In the last century there were similar specula- 
tions respecting the difference between English and Scotch 
labourers, the latter being fed on very inferior diet; and Adam 
Smith’s answer to such speculations is as applicable now as it was 
then. ‘This difference, however,’ he observes, ‘in the mode of 
their subsistence, is not the cause, but the effect of the difference in 
their wages; though, by a strange misapprehension, I have fre- 
quently heard it represented as a cause. It is not because one 
man keeps a coach while his neighbour walks a-foot, that the one is 
rich and the other is poor. But because the one is rich he keeps a 
coach, and because the other is poor he walks a-foot. Just so the 
Irish labourers work hard in Canada, because they are well paid ; 
and they live better, because the high wages give them the means 
of doing so. 

“ But Sir C. E. Trevelyan is quite mistaken in saying that the 
Irish labourers work better out of Ireland than it; for some intelli- 
gent railway contractors have tried the plan of paying high wages 
in Ireland, as much as 1s, 4d. a-day in the North, where the ordi- 
nary wages are only one shilling, and they found the labourers 
worked as well as they do in England or in Canada, and wherever 
they got the high wages, they spent them in obtaining better food. 
I may observe, too, that the rate of wages in Ireland varies from 
six-pence a-day to one shilling a-day, and that where the wages of 
the labourers are high enough to enable them to purchase other 
food than potatoes, they invariably adopt a mixed diet. It is quite 
absurd to talk of teaching the people the use of better food. Try 
any of them with a dinner of roast beef and plum pudding, and see 
if he will refuse it. Give them the means of eating meat every day, 
and there is no fear but the taste for it will grow fast enough. It 
is the business of the intelligent portion of the community to 
inquire into the causes of low wages and want of employment, and 
not to be interfering with the mode of living adopted by the poor. 
Such interference is not less at variance with sound principle than 
impolitic in practice, for it generates ostentatious intermeduling by 
the rich and sullen discontent amongst the poor. 

‘But in speaking of the potato as unsuited to the wants of man- 
kind, the history of its cultivation seems to have been entirely over- 
looked. When it is considered that the potato was not brought 
from America till the end of the sixteenth century, and yet, since 
that time, without the slightest Government interference to pro- 
mote its use, its cultivation has extended throughout Europe, it 
must have proved on the whole, one year with another, a more 
profitable crop to the cultivators than those crops which it dis- 
placed. But it could not have been more profitable unless it were 
better calculated to satisfy the desires of mankind, since that cir. 
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cumstance is the first element of that demand for a commodity, 
which raises its price and makes its production remunerative. 

“‘To deny the force of this reasoning, is to deny the fundamental 
principle of economic science, that human wealth and human wel- 
fare will be best promoted when the production of the various com- 
modities is left to take the course which the self-interest of the 
producers dictates. But we may be certain that it never would 
have been denied, had the effects of con-acre and of the other social 
arrangements respecting the occupation and cultivation of the land 
in Ireland been rightly understood. 

“The full appreciation of the evils arising from such arrange- 
ments, suggests an investigation into the causes of their adoption, 
and the remedies by which these causes may be removed. But the 
injurious effect the potato theory produces on those who admit it, 
is to lead off their attention from this line of investigation. Instead 
of inquiring whether the unwise arrangements respecting the 
growth of the potato do not arise from legal interference with pri- 
vate enterprise, they spend their time in vain attempts to dis- 
courage the re-cultivation of the crop; and with very slight know- 
ledge of the circumstances of each district, give general advice as 
to the crops to be grown. These attempts will be vain, because, 
those who planted the potato since the famine, have frequently 
realized fair profits, and consequently the cultivation of the potato 
is likely to extend each year. Should the potato again yield 
average crops, those growing it will again realize fair profits, and so 
its cultivation will have a constant tendency to return to its original 
amount. But whether it does or not, the amount cultivated is 
beyond the control of learned advice or legislative interference. 
It will be regulated by those natura! causes, which determining the 
relative value of commodities, give the stimulus to increased culti- 
vation in the shape of profits, and place a check to its progress by 
the loss arising from diminished: produce or a fall in price. But 
what the intelligent portion of the community can do is, to inquire 
into the causes of such unwise arrangements as con-acre and pre- 
carious tenures. What legislation can effect is, to remove any of 
those causes which arise from legal principles or enactments being 
still retained in force, though framed before the received maxims 
of economic science were understood or thought of as guiding prin- 
ciples in legislation.” —pp. 140—5. 


We must now take leave of this invaluable little work, 
earnestly recommending it as the best shillingsworth of 
common sense upon the condition of this wretched 
country, that has ever yet issued from the press. 
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Arr. VL—History of the Inquisition, from its Establishment to the 
Present Time, with an Account of its Procedure and Narratives of 
its Victims. Post 8vo. London: Ward and Co, 1850. 


[ is curious to observe how, in the recurrence of the 
same circumstances, events repeat themselves in 
history. The old French Revolution was the signal for 
a long series of bitter attacks on the Inquisition, and 
through the Inquisition, on the Catholic Church, with 
which it was assumed to be identified. The modern 
French Revolution, or rather, the ill-starred and impotent 
repetition of that movement, attempted by the Roman 
Republic, has been true to the tactics of its prototype. 
The most unscrupulous representations have been em- 
ployed by the movement party in Rome, for the purpose of 
exciting popular feeling against the Inquisition, and of 
involving the papal government, and the Catholic religion 
itself, in the odium thus dishonestly created. 

We seldom here'‘stand in need of much foreign stimulus 
to stir up our ever-ready domestic bigotry. ‘The opportunit 
afforded by these proceedings at Rome has been seized wit 
avidity in England. A host of virulent little publications, 
of which the work whose title is recited above, may be 
taken as a specimen, have been rapidly thrown into circu- 
lation. Pamphlets, lectures, sermons, even poetry, have 
been pressed into service. The ostentatious exhibition, 
throughout all the leading towns of the empire, of one of 
the ‘‘ destined victims of clerical despotism providentially 
delivered from its grasp,”’ has given a dramatic interest to 
the subject, and arrayed it with all the characteristics of 
real life ; and there is, at this moment, a considerable sec- 
tion of the British public, in whose imagination the 
Roman Inquisition stands invested with all, and more 
than all, the historical horrors which are popularly believed 
to attach to that tribunal from the first day of its estab- 
lishment. 

The subject of the Inquisition, and indeed, the whole 
question of religious intolerance, is one on which very 
erroneous notions are entertained, even by Catholics 
themselves; and the momentary interest which these pro- 
ceedings have created, reminds us of an intention which we 
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have long entertained, of devoting a few pages to its con- 
sideration, And hence, while we take advantage of this 
passing interest, we must be pardoned if we employ the 
above publication rather as a text for some observations 
upon the question generally, than as a subject for any 
formal or regular criticism. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, within such space as we can command, to enter 
into a regular history of the Inquisition; nor do we pro- 
pose to write a systematic apology, either of its principles 
or its proceedings. We must be understood, therefore, as 
simply desiring, in the first place, to combat a few of the 
more -prominent fallacies regarding the Inquisition, and, 
secondly, to furnish some materials for a more impartial 
estimate of that tribunal than is popularly formed in these 
countries. 

It is to be feared, indeed, that a Catholic writer, under- 
taking such a task, may be thrown unconsciously into 
a false and most disadvantageous position. He may easily 
appear to assume the exclusive responsibility of that reli- 
gious intolerance with which the name of the Inquisition 
is associated. He may seem tacitly to admit, what the 
enemies of the Church never fail, implicitly or explicitly, 
to put forward, that, in this particular, other communities, 
and especially those which claim for themselves the pecu- 
liar praise of religious tolerance, are comparatively im- 
maculate. And, what is worse than all, his conduct may 
be judged according to principles, which, however reason- 
able in the eyes of those who are his accusers, not only 
form no part of his own creed, but are directly at variance 
with its very constitution. Ina word, the subject of reli- 
gious intolerance is so overlaid with prejudices, fallacies, 
and misrepresentations, that it is impossible to approach it 
with any hope of an impartial hearing, without first expo- 
sing either their intrinsic injustice, or at least their injus- 
tice considered in their bearing upon the Catholic religion. 
The importance of the subject, therefore, must be our jus- 
tification, if we seem to dwell at undue length on some of 
these popular fallacies, as a preliminary to the principal 


—. oy 

. Nothing is more common, for example, than eulogies 
of the philosophical and tolerant character of the ancient 
religions, studiously exaggerated for the purpose of height- 
ening the contrast which they are made to present with 
the modern bigotry which it is sought to decry. 
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-' Now to take this as a sample of them all, there could 
not be a more flagrant historical injustice. The truth is, 
that there is not one of the religions of antiquity which is 
not justly chargeable with intolerance, both in practice 
and in theory. What is now called intolerance, entered 
into the very essence of the Jewish religion. It was the 
fundamental principle of the civil and social, as well as the 
religious, constitution of the Jewish commonwealth. Of 
the five great religious systems which divided the Gen- 
tile world,—the Greek, the Roman, the Egyptian, the 
Persian, and the Indian—there is not one which can claim 
exemption from the charge; and, strange to say, it is 
observed by Hume, that the most refined and philosophic 
among them, have been precisely those which were most 
distinguished by their intolerant and exclusive spirit. 

Among the Greeks, Plato, in his tenth book on Laws, 
lays it down as one of the duties of the magistrate to 
punish all blasphemers and unbelievers of the national reli- 
gion. Charondas, of Catana, the celebrated lawgiver of 
Thurium, enacted a similar law. Diopithes introduced an 
equally stringent enactment at Athens, against all who 
should dispute the existence of the gods, or broach new 
’ opinions as to the origin of celestial appearances.* And 
hence, in enlightened and philosophic Greece, to pass over 
the crowd of ignoble victims, we find Socrates put to death 
for his opinions; Anaxagoras compelled to fly for main- 
taining the unity of the Godhead ;{ Protagoras involved in 
a similar fate; Aspasia only saved therefrom by the elo- 
quence of Pericles; Theodorus condemned to death for 
attributing events to natural causes; and a price laid by 
the Areopagus upon the head of Diagoras for the same 
offence against the national religion. ; 

It was the same in Rome, even in its most advanced 
stage of enlightenment and intellectual cultivation. It has 
often been said that the religion of Rome was of the most 
comprehensive and tolerant character, embracing within 
its pale the national religions of all the various peoples whe 
were successively aggregated to its empire. But this is 
true only in a very limited sense. It is true that the 
Romans received into the number of their gods, the 





* Plutarch, i. 383. + Ibid. 
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national gods of their conquered tributaries ; but in order 
to this the authority of the senate was necessary ; it was 
merely an arrangement of external polity, and contained 
no provision for individual liberty ; 1t expressly excluded 
all such rites and all such doctrines as trenched upon the 
national religion of Rome itself; and, in all cases, the 
restrictions upon private liberty of conscience and of wor- 
ship, were most precise and most galling. One of the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, prohibited the worship of foreign 
gods without public authority. A similar law is recited 
by Cicero.* Any sacrilegious theft was visited with the 
punishment of parricide,—the most ignominious in the 
whole criminal code of Rome; { and Cicero f{ lays it down 
as an indisputable principle, that the ceremonies and dog- 
mas of religion are to be maintained by the arm of the 
law, even through the infliction of capital punishment. 
Hence we find innumerable examples of this interposition 
of the magistrates. Juivy§ tells that (A.U. 328) in con- 
sequence of the progress of superstition, the ediles were 
charged to take care that “none be worshipped but 
Roman gods, and those with Roman rites.” At a later 
period, (A.U. 566,) the celebration of the Bacchanalian 
rites was suppressed, by an order of the senate, enforced 
by rigorous penalties. || _Meecenas advised Augustus to 
suppress every form of religious innovation.§§ The Egyp- 
tian rites were specially obnoxious, and were repeatedly 
rohibited. In the year of the city 335, the temples of 
isis and Serapis were levelled to the ground.** In 701 it 
was done again, and with especial severity, the consul, 
Emilius Paulus, taking the axe himself to strike the first 
blow in the work of demolition.{t| The emperor Augustus 
again prohibited the worship of Serapis.{{ The prohibi- 
tion was renewed under Tiberius,§§ who extended the 





*De Legibus, ii, 8. Nemo privatim habessit deos. Neve 
novos, sed ne advenas nisi publicé adscitos privatim colunto. See 
also ibid, No. 4. 


+ Ibid. t Pro Sextio, No. 45, 
§ iv. 30. || Ibid xxxix., 8, and foll. 
¥ Dio Cassius, L. 52. ** Dion xl., p. 252. 
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same prohibition to the Jews; and if a doubt should still 
remain as to the real character of Roman Paganism, we 
need but close the history of its intolerance, by referring to 
its frequent and sanguinary enactments against the Jews, 
and to the three centuries of relentless persecution which 
the Christian Church encountered at its hands. 

The germ of the intolerance of Greece and Rome may 
be found in the more primitive religion of Egypt. The 
exclusive and intolerant character of this religion may be 
inferred from the history of the Pentateuch, and is told in 
express terms by Herodotus. No Egyptian would salute 
a Greek, or eat what he had touched, or even what 
(though in itself pure,) had been touched by his knife. * 
To kill any one of the sacred animals, intentionally, was 
a capital offence. To kill an ibis, or hawk, even uninten- 
tionally, was equally capital. Nor were the Egyptians 
content with enforcing on their own people the observances 
of the national religion. It was required equally from the 
subjugated provinces; a very curious anecdote illustrating 
the fact is told by Herodotus ;{ and the persecutions sus- 
tained by the Jews, under Ptolemy Philopator and other 
monarchs, will occur to the reader, as an illustration of 
the rigour with which these laws were enforced, hardly 
surpassed in the annals of persecution, whether in ancient 
or modern times. 

It is scarcely necessary to prove the same for the religion 
of Persia. It was by the advice of the Magi—the national 
priesthood of Persia—that Xerxes, in his Grecian expedi- 
tion, demolished the temples of the gods of Greece.t The 
same policy was pursued towards all the nations who were 
annexed to the Persian empire. Artaxerxes destroyed the 
Parthian temples, and threw the statues of their gods to 
the ground, with every mark of abhorrence and contempt.§ 

e enforced upon all his subjects the exclusive exercise of 
the worship prescribed by Zoroaster. With so much 
severity were his orders carried into effect, that the number 
of schismatics in his vast empire, who had previously 
formed a large proportion of the population, were soon 
reduced to the inconsiderable number of eighty thousand.|| 
The coercion was extended even to foreigners—to the 





* Herodotus, ii., 41. t ii, 18. 
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Jews, and to the Manichzans, Manes himself being one of 
the victims. And all these are as nothing, compared to 
the inveterate persecution to which the christians of the 
Persian empire were subjected under Sapor, Varanes, 
Yezdigerd, Kobad, and other less remarkable kings. The 
persecution of Dioclesian and Galerius, in its most san- 
guinary period, hardly exceeded, in the atrocity of its 
measures, or the numbers of its victims, the two last 
enumerated. 

The intolerant character of the Indian religion is equally 
well ascertained, even though the traces of its ancient 
constitution, which are still preserved, were not a suffi- 
cient evidence of its spirit. And, as if to complete the 
circle, Le Maistre records the curious fact, not only that 
the laws of China enforce uniformity of worship on all the 
subjects of the Celestial Empire, but that the Chinese 
actually possess a tribunal similar in its constitution and 
its object, to the European tribunal of the Inquisition.* 

II. There is a second fallacy, which is even more preva- 
lent, and on which it will be necessary to offer a few 
remarks. It is commonly asserted, that the persecuting 
spirit charged upon the Catholic Church, is entirely of 
modern origin ; that it was unknown to the faithful of the 
earlier centuries; that the first christian emperors employed 
no arms for the extension of the Church, but those of rea- 
son and persuasion, and that the severe enactments 
against heresy which became part of the common law of 
Europe from the twelfth century downwards, were of a 
purely medieval origin,—the offspring of that system of 
priestly domination which is the great social and political 
characteristic of those times. - It is plain that such a belief 
as this, is directly calculated to prejudice the fair and im- 
partial discussion of the general question, especially in its 
application to more modern times. We shall make no 
apology, therefore, for delaying the reader a little longer 
upon this point also. 

It is quite true that among the oppressed and power- 
less christians of the three first centuries, we find no 
trace of what in them would have been the wildest fana- 
ticism,—an attempt to enforce by the strong arm the pro- 
pagation of christianity. The first legislation of Constan- 
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tine, too, while he was yet struggling for the mastery, was 
limited to securing the same full and perfect freedom for 
the christian religion, which he also accorded to the exist- 
ing religious institutions. But as the power of the chris- 
tian commonwealth increases, we find the legislation of 
the christians assume, in the very same proportion, a more 
intolerant character, not alone towards Pagans, but also 
towards the Jews and the christian heretics. The earliest 
edicts, as for instance, that of 322, were confined to 
securing by severe penalties the christians and their wor- 
ship from molestation at the hands of the Pagans and 
Jews. But in 341 a law appears to have been published 
by Constantius and Constans, prohibiting the Pagan wor- 
ship altogether ; and in 357, Constantius, when sole master 
of the empire, took the extreme step of forcibly removing 
the statue of Victory from the Senate-house. Theodosius, 
in 391, forbade his subjects, without any exception, even 
those of the highest rank, to sacrifice to idols, or exer- 
cise any other act of Pagan worship, under a penalty of 
fifteen pounds of gold;* and a new law in the followin 
year, rendered the act of sacrifice a capital crime, and 
prohibited all the other religious rites of paganism, under 
the penalty of the confiscation of the temple, or other edi- 
fice, in which they might be performed.j Nor can it be 
said that the law was founded on purely political grounds, 
or on the suspicion of disaffection or disloyal practices on 
the part of the professors of the obnoxious worship; for 
the decree contains an express clause that the punish- 
ment was to take effect, etiam si nihil contra salutem 
principum, aut de salute, quesierit. 

The Jews also were soon made the object of similarly 
stringent enactments. One act of Constantine made it un- 
lawful, under severe penalties, to become a proselyte to the 
Jewish religion. Another forbade the Jews to circumcise 
any of their slaves, under penalty of forfeiting the right to 
the services of the slaves so circumcised. An act of Con- 
stantius forbade the Jews, under penalty of confiscation of 
all their property, to purchase christian slaves; and to cir- 
cumcise slaves so purchased, was forbidden by another law 





* See Gosselin’s Pouvoir du Pape au Moyen. Age, p. 62. 
t+ Quod si quispiam hostiam immolare sacrificaturus audebit, 
aut spirantia exta consulere, ad exemplum, majestatis reus, excipiat 
competentem sententiam. Ibid, 63. 
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under pain of death. Another law of the same emperor 
made it a capital offence for a Jew to marry a christian 
wife; and a series of later edicts disqualified the entire 
Jewish people from holding any civil employment and 
from appearing as witnesses against Christians; and for- 
bade the erection of any new synagogues; and above all, 
any attempt at seducing Christians into the profession of 
Judaism.* 

The legislation against the sectaries of these times is 
marked by the same severity. The turbulence of the Dona- 
tists was repressed under Constantine by pecuniary penal- 
ties, confiscation, deprivation of their churches and church 
property, and perpetual exile. Under the same emperor, 
Arius, and the bishops who obstinately adhered to him after 
the Council of Nice, were punished with banishment, the 
destruction of their writings, and a menace of more severe 
punishment in case of their refusing to obey.t The No- 
vatians, Valentinians, Marcionites, and similar sectaries, 
were deprived of their churches, and forbidden to hold 
religious meetings.{ Under Theodosius in 381, these laws 
were renewed against the Arians, Photinians, and Euno- 
mians. In the same year a law was enacted, declaring 
the Manichzeans infamous, incapable of inheriting’ pro- 
perty, and subject to various other civil disabilities.§ Ano- 
ther law of Theodosius declares the Encrates, and the 
Hydro-parastate or Saccophori—notoriously immoral sects 
of Gnostic or Manicheean origin—liable to capital punish- 
ment; and in order to the more effectual enforcement of 
the law, the emperor charges the provincial prefects to 
appoint inguisitors, to search out the offenders, and_pro- 
ceed against them.|| His laws against the other heresies of 
the time, the Macedonian, Apollinarist, &c., though the 
penalties were less severe, nevertheless proceed on the 
same principle. The laws of Honorius and of Theodosius 
II. against the Donatists and the Manicheans, were still 
more stringent. The latter are made liable to banishment, 
and even to death. It is worthy of remark, too, that the 
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principle on which this law is founded, is a direct avowal of 
the duty of the state to take cognizance of crimes against 
religion, “‘ because a crime against the majesty of God re- 
dounds to the common injury of all;* and, on the same 
principle, the penalty of death is attached, by a law of The- 
odosius II., to the crime of using fraud or violence in 
order to seduce Catholics to the profession of any hereti- 
cal sect. After the condemnation of Eutychianism in the 
Council of Chalcedon, the same rules of legislation were 
applied to its followers. By two successive laws of Mar- 
cian, published in 452, all Eutychians, clergy and laity, 
are subjected to a variety of civil disabilities, and even to 
confiscation and banishment; and those who shall hence- 
forth presume to teach the Hutychian heresy publicly, 
are made liable to capital punishment. 
The emperor Justinian not only confirmed and adopted 
these laws, but added others of his own, embodying the 
same principles, and perpetuating and extending the disa- 
bilities which they induce. { Hence, in the new kingdoms 
which arose from the disruption of the Western Empire, 
and in which the great body of the Roman law was re- 
ceived as the national code, the legislation on the subject 
of heresy was retained with little modification. It is a 
strange fact that the Visigoth king, Alaric II., though 
himself an Arian, nevertheless received and published the 
Theodosian code, with all its provisions against Arianism. 
We find the same in France, Italy, and Germany; an 
in the new kingdom of Spain the sovereign, at his coro- 
nation, was obliged to promise upon oath that he would 
not tolerate the profession of heresy among his subjects. 
Nothing can be more unjust, therefore, than to charge 
upon the medizeval period the origination of the severe and 
intolerant enactments against heresy, which we find to 
have been then put into operation, They formed, at 
that period, a part of the common code of Europe, de- 
rived from the laws of the ancient Roman Empire. 
They were already in existence. If they had, in some 
countries, become a dead letter, it is because, from the 
seventh to the tenth and eleventh centuries, the unity of 
faith can hardly be said to have been broken by any 
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new heresy, or perhaps even by any notable revival of 
the old ones; and if they were again put in force during 
the succeeding centuries, we shall find an ample explana- 
tion of the fact, even upon political and social grounds, in 
the host of immoral, anti-social, turbulent, seditious, or 
fanatical sects, which came into existence during those 
centuries, filled every country in Europe with confusion, 
insubordination, and bloodshed, and drew upon themselves 
the animadversion of the law, more by their offences 
against the public peace and good order of society, than 
by their rebellion against the received doctrinal authorities 
of the time. 

III. To judge by the tone assumed in discussing the 
question of intolerance with Catholics, it would appear to 
be taken for granted that they alone, among Christian 
communities, stand accused of the violation of its prin- 
ciples, or at least that among other sects of Christians, the 
intolerants form a small minority. 

Now the truth is, that there is not a single sect which 
ever had the power to persecute, that is not justly charge- 
able with persecution at some period of its history. Take 
their history almost at random. The Donatists, who 
withdrew from the church almost before christianity had 
begun to breathe freely, and before it was established 
even by sufferance in the Roman empire, only employed 
their infant liberty to force their doctrines violently upon 
all who were within the reach of their authority. The his- 
tory of this sect, especially of the party among them 
named Circumcelliones, is one series of violence, rapine, 
and blood.. The Arians, whenever, and wherever, they 
rose to influence, were sure to exercise it for the repression 
of their adversaries. Their fierce and long-sustained 
persecution of Athanasius, of Marcellus of Ancyra, and 
their companions in exile; their violences at Alexandria 
on occasion of the intrusion of Gregory of Cappadocia; 
their scourgings and beheadings of men and women; the 
savage and unscrupulous measures employed by Constan- 
tius towards the orthodox bishops at the councils of 
Arles, of Milan, and of Rimini; the cruel persecution 
of Pope Liberius; the unexampled barbarities of Valens, 
which appear to have furnished a precedent for the noyades 
of the Loire; the ruthless violences of the Arian Vandals 
in Africa, and the other Arian barbarians in Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain, sufficiently show that, to this sect, there was 
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but wanting opportunity, in order to develope its intolerant 
irit to a degree hardly surpassed by the emperors of 
agan Rome themselves. 
The Nestorians and Kutychians never rose to political 
power in the Roman empire. But the history of both 
sects presents a still more revolting exhibition of intole- 
rance than the direct persecution practised by the Arians. 
The Nestorians, who established themselves chiefly in the 
Persian empire, although destitute themselves of the power 
to persecute their orthodox brethren, maliciously turned 
upon them, by their representations, the vengeance of the 
king of Persia; insomuch, that by this vicarious cruelty, no 
less than seven thousand Catholics were put to the sword 
under the single reign of Perozes. The Eutychians, by a 
similar stratagem, employed the arms of the Saracens 
against the Catholics of the Alexandrian patriarchate ; and 
so sedulously did both parties improve the advantage of 
their respective positions, that the Catholic belief in the 
doctrines of the Incarnation was, in a short time, all but 
extinguished throughout the east. 

Of the Iconoclasts, it is hardly necessary to speak, The 
very name of the sect is a sufficient indication of the spirit 
by which it was animated. Indeed, its history is little 
more than the history of the series of violences and 
atrocities, by which alone its cause was upheld in the 
east; and the brutal violence of Leo the Isaurian, the 
refined cruelty of Constantine Copronymus, and the 
wholesale massacres of Leo the Armenian, have stamped 
upon this sect a sanguinary character, which can never.be 
effaced. 

The Iconoclast was the last of the great ante-reformation 
heresies, which can be said to have possessed the power of 
enforcing itself by the strong arm. But the medizval sects, 
the Albigenses, the Vandois, the Coterelli, the Begards, the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Cathari, the Wicliffites, 
the Lollards, the Hussites, although too feeble to 
exhibit it in practice, displayed in their principles a fierce 
and fanatical spirit, which only needed an opportunity in 
order to develope itself in the worst form of persecution. 
The only one of the number which possessed any power, 
that of the Hussites, filled all Bohemia with terror and 
confusion. Not alone towards the Catholics, but towards 
the dissentient sections of their own party, they manifested 
the most bitter and unrelenting animosity. The contest of 
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the Thaborites and Calixtines was hardly less bloody than 
the old wars of the Saracens and Crusaders. The Hore- 
bites were equally obnoxious to both, and the Picards, or 
Adamites, who separated from them all, were summarily 
extirpated with the utmost cruelty by order of Ziska, the 
great leader of the revolt against the common authority 
of the church, in which all alike were engaged. 

It might, perhaps, be expected, that with the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century, a better spirit would 
have been introduced. It could hardly be supposed, 
indeed that a movement, whose first foundation was free- 
dom of thought, and which owed its very existence to 
the profession and proclamation of the independent rights 
of conscience, would refuse to recognise and respect in all 
the free exercise of that inalienable privilege in virtue of 
which alone it had its being. But alas, the religious 
liberty of the reformers consisted only in liberty for 
themselves, and unlimited subjection for all others beside. 
Not to speak of his fierce and acrimonious contest with 
the Sacramentarians, the first revolt of the Anabaptists 
was repressed by Luther as vigorously, and far more 
promptly, than his own rebellion had been met by the 
Catholic authorities. After the fall of John of Leyden, it 
was resolved, by a council held at Hamburg, that all 
obstinate Anabaptists should be put to death; and even 
*‘the mild Melancthon,” though he counselled banish- 
ment rather than death, nevertheless insisted, that if they 
refused to fly, they should be given up without mercy to 
the executioner. Of the misguided peasants in the Pea- 
sant War, whom his own principles had goaded into their 
‘rebellion, Luther declared, that they should “‘ be knocked 
on the head like mad dogs.’’ Towards the first develop- 
ments of Socinianism, he was equally unrelenting; and 
even of the unhappy Jews be held, that “‘ their synagogues 
should be pulled down, their houses destroyed, their books 
seized, their teachers placed under restraint, and compelled 
to labour for their bread.’”? The same intolerant spirit 
remained among his followers after his death, although 
it was only then that they were emancipated from the iron 
rule which he had maintained; and the Sacramentarian 
controversy, the Synergistic, the Adiaphoristic, and the 
Antinomian, were marked by as much bitterness and as 
intolerant dogmatism, as though the principle of religious 
freedom had never been heard of upon earth. 
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The history of Calvinism is “equally significant. The 
religious despotism maintained by Luther was perhaps 
more marked by violence and impetuosity; but it was far 
from being as complete and'systematic as that of Calvin. 
The direct object of one of his treatises is, to prove that 
‘heretics should be repressed by the sword ;” and with 
such hearty good will did he act upon the principle, that 
during his rule at Geneva, no dissent from his own doc- 
trines, especially on predestination, was tolerated for a 
single day. The cases of Sebastian Castalio, Jerome 
Bolsec, Ochino, Berthelier, Gruet, and above all, Gentili 
and Servetus, will occur to the mind of every reader. The 
prompt and unhesitating concurrence in the burning of Ser- 
vetus, expressed, not alone by individual divines, as Beza, 
Bucer, and Melancthon, but by the great synods of Zurich, 
Berne, Schaffhausen, and Basel, will show that it was not 
the voice of the leader alone, but of the whole body ; and 
the fierce conflict of the two great parties—the Arminian 
and the Gomarist—into which they divided after the death 
of Calvin, was marked by a truculent and sanguinary 
spirit, not surpassed by the intolerance which they evinced 
towards those who formally seceded from their communion. 
It was the same for the Zwinglian sect, so long as it sub- 
sisted as a distinct community. The first act of the 
revolted cantons, where they had succeeded in establishing 
liberty of worship for themselves, was, to prohibit to the 
Catholics the same liberty. The council of Berne, in 1536. 
made it penal to celebrate or assist at the mass. The 
practice of confession was soon after included in the same 
prohibition ; and if the spirit of intolerance was less suc- 
cessful in Switzerland than elsewhere, it is only attributable 
to the resolute and successful resistance maintained by the 
cantons which remained faithful to their ancient religion. 

There was none among the reformed churches, however, 
which rose to so much political power as that of England; 
nor accordingly is there any in which religious intolerance 
attained a more extensive and systematic development. It 
would carry us far beyond our proposed limits, to detail the 
various enactments by which the church and the legislature 
of England sought to enforce its doctrines and ritual upon 
all without exception. Their general character is sufficiently 
familiar to all. ao the first moment of the revolt against 
the papal authority, the principle of individual freedom of 
conscience was utterly disregarded. Unitarians, Socinians, 
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Independents, Anabaptists, Puritans, dissenters of every 
denomination, but above all and before all, Catholics, were 
compelled, or sought to be compelled, into conformity. 
The cases of Parris, Kett, Legat, and Wrightman, who 
were burnt at the stake for Unitarianism,—of Peeters, Tur- 
wert, and Hammond, who suffered as Anabaptists,—of 
Puritan victims like Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry,— 
conformists like Thacker, Copping, and Wilsford, may 
show how extensive was the range of Anglican intolerance. 
But itis only in the treatment of Catholics that we can 
trace its full inveteracy. We shall not be expected to enu- 
merate the sanguinary and oppressive enactments by which 
it was sought, as far as human ingenuity could devise a plan 
to effect the utter extirpation of the Catholic religion in 
England. There is nota single detail of religious, political, 
social, or even of domestic life, into which these search- 
ing enactments did not enter; nor was it possible, had not 
the energy, zeal, and devotedness of a chosen remnant de- 
feated their malicious ingenuity, that a single vestige of 
catholicity could have outlived their operation for two 
successive generations. 

It is a curious illustration, too, of the universality of this 
spirit of intolerance, that the very sects which clamoured 
most loudly under the oppressive yoke of the established 
religion, were not proof themselves against the temptations 
of political power when they obtained a temporary ascen- 
dancy. The Puritans, during the few years of their tri- 
umph, not only retaliated upon their oppressors, but exhi- 
bited towards the Catholics, who had been fellow-sufferers 
with themselves, a cruelty hardly surpassed in the worst 
days of Anglican ascendancy; the Independents, to 
whom. the Puritans gave way in their turn, although they 
had denounced the intolerant measures of the Puritans, 
themselves maintained the worst laws against the Cath- 
olics; and their brief rule left, especially in Ireland, a 
memory of blood and terror, which two centuries have not 
been sufficient to efface. 

Nor was the Calvinism of these countries a whit more 
tolerant than its parent religion at Geneva. Knox was an 
avowed persecutor, and a persecutor upon principle. He 
held that it was the duty, not only of the civil magistrate, 
but even of private individuals, to exterminate idolators, 
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that is, papists.* He approved of the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, and openly joined the assassins after their flight. 
Tytler clearly proves that he was implicated before the fact 
in the murder of David Rizzio;{ and that he was most 
probably acquainted with Killigrew’s secret mission for 
the purpose of having Mary put to death in Scotland. { 
The very year which proclaimed the covenant in Scotland, 
(1560), 1s memorable for an enactment, prohibiting the 
celebration of mass, or the assisting thereat, under the 
enalty of confiscation of property for the first offence, of 
om el for the second, and of death for the third. 
The oath of the Covenant, agreed to at Westminster in 
1645, pledged the parties to the extirpation of Popery, 
prelacy, heresy, schism, profaneness, and all ungodliness. 
An act of 1648, proposed and urged on by this party, 
enumerates eight heresies, to the obstinate profession of 
which the punishment of death is decreed. The West- 
minster Catechism recites among the sins against the 
second commandment, “‘the toleration of a false religion ;”’ 
and the Duke of Argyll states, that when there were a few 
who ventured to depart from the popular doctrines, and to 
raise their voices in favour of toleration, the proposal was 
rejected, and the principle of toleration itself was con- 
demned as an error. § 

It would be difficult, indeed, by any enumeration of spe- 
cial enactments or particular facts, to give a just notion of 
the ideas entertained in England during those times on 
the subject of toleration. A single incident, preserved by 
Dr. Lingard, is more significant than them all. A number 
of persons were arraigned before the Privy Council in May, 
1613, on the charge of having defamed Lord Northampton 
and six other lords, by “‘saying that they had urged the 
king to grant toleration to the Catholics.’ In delivering 
their several opinions on this charge, Sir Edward Coke de- 
clared, that to advise the king to grant toleration was little 
short of treason; the bishop of London aud the Earl of 
Shrewsbury prayed heaven that they might never see the 
day when it should be granted; and archbishop Abbot 
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declared, that if he complied with the advice, the king 
ee no longer be the Defender, but the Betrayer of the 
aith. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject. The history 
of the Greek and Russian churches is full of examples 
of the same spirit, manifested not only in relation to the 
Western Christians, but also to the native dissenters 
from their own national communions; and if there were 
needed any additional evidence to demonstrate the univer- 
sality of the rule, it might be drawn with overwhelming 
force from the horrors of French Infidelity, before 
which all the rest sink into insignificance. If ever upon 
this earth the principles of universal toleration had been 
unreservedly propounded,—if ever the abolition of all posi- 
tive creeds and forms of belief, and the rejection of every 
shadow of religious restraint, and the overthrow of every 
semblance of doctrinal authority, rendered the attempt to 
repress the freedom of thought or control its exercise, a 
contradiction and a mockery, it was in that age of “ Li- 
berty, Equality, Fraternity.’’ And yet the very men who, 
in words, proclaimed the most unbounded liberty of thought 
and the most unlimited license of speech, in action main- 
tained a despotism, so unrelenting, so cruel, so monstrous, 
as the world had never witnessed, The shrieks of the vic- 
tims of the Carmes, furnish a fearful commentary on the 
hymns of liberty chanted around the altar of Reason. The 
‘* Baptisms of the Loire,’”’ or the “ Marriages of the Re- 
public,’’ formed a significant inauguration for the new era of 
religious freedom so long and so loudly vaunted; and the 
bloody pre-eminence in the ranks of persecution attained 
by the chosen apostles of universal license of thought, re- 
mains. a melancholy illustration of the inconsistency of 
human professions, and of the wickedness of the human 
heart, when abandoned to its own undirected impulses. 

We have gone much farther than we at first proposed in 
our observations upon these points; but we have, at least, 
demonstrated the fallacy of that popular impression which 
holds Catholics and the creed of Catholics, as exclu- 
sively, or chiefly, responsible for the charge of religious 
intolerance. We have seen that there is not a single reli- 
gion, ancient or modern, which must not bear its share in 
the same imputation. We have seen it alike in every sect,— 
the enlightened as well as the barbarian,—those which up- 
held the principle of authority in its largest and most despotic 
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form, and those which rejected even the shadow of its name; 
those whose principles required the most complete and ser- 
vile adherence to every minute particular of their creed, 
and those whose only creed consisted in rejecting all posi- 
tive belief. We have seen, indeed, that there is but one 
class which it is impossible to include under this universal 
charge,—the sects which were too weak or too insignifi- 
cant to claim or exercise a controul over the opinions of 
others; that even these have given abundant evidence of 
the disposition, if they but possessed the power; and 
that, in truth, the tendency to enforce the universal adop- 
tion of its own opinions, is almost the normal state of the 
human mind under the influence of strong convictions, no 
matter how erroneous or ill-founded. 

IV.There is a fourth fallacy on this subject, to which it 
can only be necessary to direct attention in order that it 
may be recognised without difficulty. In considering the 
conduct pursued by Catholics in reference to the question 
of religious toleration, it is the invariable practice to judge 
them, not in accordance with their own principles, but by 
the ideas and principles of their accusers. Now this, we 
need not say, is a gross and manifest injustice. 

1. The recognition in the Catholic Church of a doctrinal 
authority which all are bound to obey, establishes a funda- 
mental difference between them and Protestants, who dis- 
card all idea of such obligation. In the one case there 
exists a fixed and acknowledged standard of truth, every 
departure from which is not only an error, but a culpable 
error, and involves the idea of a crime of the intellect, 
imputable to the transgressors, and therefore liable to be 
visited with such punishments as may be recognised within 
their communion. In the other, as the opinion of each 
individual is the only standard of truth and falsehood, it is 
impossible, conformably with its principles, that any cwl- 
pable error of the intellect should be admitted. Objective 
error is of course conceivable; but in order that this ob- 
jective error should be subjectively culpable in the indivi- 
dual, it would be necessary to suppose in him an obligation 
of conforming to some standard distinct from his own 
judgment of the truth. Hence, in accordance with Cath- 
olic principles, a theory of punishment for errors of the in- 
tellect is at least conceivable; in Protestant principles 
it is a contradiction and an absurdity. 
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2. The feelings, the principles, the ideas, the institu- 
tions, of this age are all diametrically opposed to the 
theory of visiting purely spiritual offences with secular 
penalties. The endless divisions and sub-divisions of the 
modern sects; their free and unrestrained intercourse with 
one another ; the friendly, or at least tolerant collision of 
thoughts and views which this intercourse involves, have 
accustomed men to look with indulgent eyes upon depar- 
tures, no matter how extreme, from the standard of truth 
which they themselves receive, and to regard with propor- 
tionate horror any attempt to infringe the rights of free 
thought and free speech which this mutual toleration has 
established. But we have already seen how differently 
these things were estimated in other times. We have 
seen that every sect, no matter how loud in its profession 
of liberty, felt itself justified, notwithstanding, in using 
every opportunity of enforcing its own doctrines, by pen- 
alty, by confiscation, by banishment, and even by death. 
We have seen that there was a time, when by the common 
law of Europe,—a law which none, Catholic or heretic, 
presumed to call in question,—the crime of heresy was 
directly subject to the animadversion of the civil magis- 
trate, and held punishable as an offence against the state 
itself. Is it not evidently most unjust to judge of the 
nen, the manners, and the institutions, of a period so dif- 
ferent from that in which we live, by any other standard 
than that which was universally recognised ; and especi- 
ally, to insist upon testing their conduct by the prin- 
ciples and views of modern times? Is it not, at all events, 
especially unfair, to hold Catholics responsible for these 
views, and the results which arise out of them, while it is 
certain they were common to all, without exception, and, 
in truth, were not the opinions of the men, but of the age ? 
As well might we test a mediseval Catholic’s ideas of phy- 
sical progress and civilization, in contrast with those of his 
contemporaries, by the improvements of the nineteenth 
century. 

3. Another great difference, which it would be most 
unjust to overlook, arises from the revolution which has 
taken place in men’s notions upon the theory of punish- 
ment. One of the favourite projects of modern philan- 
thropy, is the complete abolition of all capital punishment ; 
in all the modern codes, it has at least been reduced to a 
minimum ; and the scale of minor punishments has been 
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everywhere modified, so as to divest the process of almost 
every characteristic except the purely remedial. In the 
period in which the Inquisition arose and flourished, how 
different were men’s views! The criminal codes of Europe, 
all, without exception, were marked by what in our voca- 
bulary could receive no other name than barbarity. To 
take that of England as an example: There were no less 
than one hundred and fifty-four offences to which, by the 
statute-book, the penalty of death was annexed.* Many 
of these were, in our views, ludicrously disproportioned to 
the punishment. The list comprises not only treason, 
heresy, sedition, murder and other acts of violence; but 
also what may be called very minor offences against the 
interests of property, trade, commerce, manufacture, agri- 
culture, and even game. ‘Thus, not only were the crimes 
of arson, highway robbery, and burglary, capitally punish- 
able, but even larceny, where the amount exceeded one 
shilling ;{ picking pockets to the same value ;{ exporting 
wool, or living sheep; § stealing woollen or linen cloths 
from the place of manufacture ; || sheep-stealing ; {| horse- 
stealing ;** stealing a letter from the post-office ;{{ stealing 
notes or papers from the Bank of England ;{{ forgery §§ 
in any shape, even to falsifying the goldsmiths’ stamp ; |||| 
coining, | smuggling, *** when attempted with arms ; 
even down to poaching,}{{ or stealing rabbits, fish, or other 
game.{{t Many of these enactments are of comparatively 
recent date. A large proportion continued unrepealed 
down to the present century. They bespoke a very differ- 
ent state of public opinion, and a different standard of 
humanity from that to which the theories of modern phil- 
anthropists have accustomed us. But it is to be presumed, 
that they arose, in the natural order of things, from the 
state of society for which they were designed. However 
strange, and, indeed, revolting they may seem in our eyes, 
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they were deemed not unsuited to the circumstances in 
which they originated ; and, at all events, they show that 
it would be both unjust and unphilosophical to apply to the 
consideration of the penalties annexed to crimes against 
religion in the medieval times, those refined principles 
of modern criminal jurisprudence, which we have seen to 
be so inappropriate in the consideration of the punishment 
with which the legislation of the Middle Age visited even 
minor offences against society. 

These and many similar considerations are absolutely 
indispensable in order to a fair and impartial estimate of 
the true character of the Inquisition. It must be recol- 
lected, that its erection as a distinct tribunal, involved no 
new principle; that its professed object was not to enact 
new laws, but to watch over the enforcement of laws which 
had been in existence almost from the first establishment 
of Christianity in the Roman empire ; that the laws which 
it enforced were not peculiar to Catholic! states, but are 
found to have existed in every religious community that 
rose into political power ; that the common criminal code 
of Europe was far more stringent then than it is now; and, 
especially, that by the received principles of the commu- 
nity for which the tribunal was established, crimes against 
religion were recognised as directly punishable by the civil 
power. 

Even with these reservations, nevertheless, there will 
still remain something about the very name of religious 
‘intolerance, which of itself creates a prejudice in a mind 
trained in modern ideas. Much of this, also, is the result 
of the specious but unsound ‘fallacies on which the modern 
system of universal toleration is founded. The utter 
impracticability of such a system, and the necessity of 
fixing certain limits to its extension, are well shown by 
Balmez, in his admirable work, Protestantism and Catho- 
licity Compared. 


“Tt has been attempted to establish in principle universal tole- 
ration, and to refuse to Government the right of violating con- 
sciences in religious matters ; nevertheless, in spite of all that has 
been said, philosophers have not been able to make a very clear 
exposition of their principle, still less have they been able to pro- 
cure its general adoption as a system in the government of States. 
In order to show that the thing is not quite so simple as has been 
supposed, I will beg leave to ask a few questions of these soi-disant 
philosophers. If a religion which required human sacrifices were 
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established in your country, would you tolerate it? No. And 
why? Because we cannot tolerate such a crime, But then you 
will be intolerant ; you will violate the consciences of others, by 
proscribing as a crime, what in their eyes is a homage to the 
Divinity. Thus thought many nations of old, and so some think 
now. By what right do you make your conscience prevail over 
theirs? It is of no consequence ; we shall be intolerant, but our 
intolerance will be for the good of humanity. I applaud your con- 
duct, but you cannot deny that it is a case in which intolerance 
with respect to a religion appears to you a right and a duty ; still 
further: if you proscribe the exercise of this atrocious worship, 
would you allow to be taught the doctrine which preaches as holy 
and salutary, the practice of human sacrifices? No; for that 
would be to permit the teaching of murder. Very well, but you 
must acknowledge that this is a doctrine with respect to which you 
have a right to be, and are obliged to be, intolerant. Let us pur- 
sue our subject. You are aware, no doubt, of the sacrifices offered 
in antiquity to the goddess of Love, and the infamous worship 
which was paid to her in the temples of Babylon and Corinth. If 
such a worship re-appeared among you, would you tolerate it? No; 
for it is contrary to the sacred laws of modesty. Would you allow 
the doctrine on which they are based to be taught? No; for the 
same reason. This then is another case in which you believe you 
have the right and the obligation to violate the consciences of 
others ; and the only reason you can assign for it is, that you are 
compelled to do so by your own conscience. Moreover, suppose 
that some men, over excited by reading the Bible, desired to estab- 
lish a new christianity, in imitation of Matthew of Harlem, or of 
John of Leyden; suppose that these sectaries began to propagate 
their doctrines, to assemble together in bodies, and that their fana- 
tical declamation seduced a portion of the people, would you 
tolerate this new religion? No; for these men might renew the 
bloody scenes of Germany in the 16th century, when, in the name 
of God, and to fulfil as they said, the order of the Most High, the 
Anabaptists invaded all property, destroyed all existing power, and 
spread every where desolation and death. This would be to act 
with as much justice as prudence; but you cannot deny that you 
would thereby commit an act of intolerance. What then becomes 
of universal toleration ; that principle so evident, so prominent, if 
you are compelled at every step to limit, and I will say more, to 
lay it aside and act in a way diametrically opposite to it? You 
will say that the security of the State, the good order of society, 
and public morality, compel you to act in this way. But then, what 
sort of a principle is it that, in certain cases, is in opposition to the 
interests of morality, of society, and the safety of the State? Do 
you not think it possible that the men against whom you declaim, 
intended to protect those interests, by acting with that intolerance 
which is so revolting to you?”—pp. 155-6. 
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The thought suggested in the closing sentence of this 
admirable passage, will supply a key to the true principles 
by which religious toleration should be guided. “ To 
protect the interest of morality, of society, and the safety 
of the state,”’ is clearly one of the first duties of every well 
regulated government. 

irst, therefore, wherever any doctrine is directly opposed 
to these, the profession of that doctrine ceases to be a 
merely spiritual offence; it becomes a crime against 
society, and of its own nature, becomes subject to the 
cognizance of the civil power. 

Secondly, even if a doctrine should appear to be in itself 
innocuous, it may be made an offence against the state, 
by the turbulence, fanaticism, or disloyalty of its teacher. 
In such case, also, it is directly punishable as a social or 
political offence. 

Thirdly, in the mixed communities of these times, 
where men of opposite views, by frequent intercourse with 
each other, and habitual friendly collision of thought, have 
learned the ‘‘ right to differ,’’ there may not perhaps be much 
reason to apprehend serious violations of peace and public 
order, by the introduction of new doctrines and new opin- 
ions. But it is different in a community which is:still of 
one faith, and especially which recognises one standard of 
belief to which all are bound to submit, implicitly and 
without dispute. In such a community as this, it is hardly 
possible, taking men constituted as they are, to suppose 
the introduction and public teaching of new opinions, and 
especially the attempt to assail and overthrow the existing 
authorities, without animosities, contentions, violations of 
public order, and bloodshed; and as a mere measure of 
civil police, it is quite conceivable that the government of 
such a community may see fit to prohibit all attempts at 
innovation, and to punish their authors, not for the doc- 
trines which they seek to propagate, but for the crime 
against public order which their attempt necessarily 
involves. Hence, even if it were admitted (what no chris- 
tian philosopher would allow) that there can be any errone- 
ous doctrine perfectly indifferent in its moral results, (so 
that the interests of morality might be equally consulted 
for by that doctrine, and by the opposite,) even in such a 
supposition, it may be the duty of a government to 
interpose against the attempt to propagate that doctrine, 
in order to guard against the injurious results to public 
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order, of which the angry and irritating conflicts which 
are sure to be excited by the very attempt, could not fail 
to be productive. 

There is a fourth ground of justification, upon which we 
do not mean to dwell, although the authority of many 
great names, and especially of St. Thomas, may be alleged 
for it—the very nature of the offence of heresy, and the 
fatal influence on the welfare of society, which, of its own 
intrinsic efficacy, and apart from all circumstances, it is 
calculated to exercise. ‘‘It is much more grievous,” 
writes St. Thomas, ‘‘ to corrupt faith, which is the source 
and the life of the soul, than to adulterate money, which 
but tends to the relief of the body. Hence, if coiners and 
other malefactors are justly put to death by the secular 
authorities; much more may heretics not only be excom- 
municated, but even justly put to death.’’* 

But abstracting altogether from this and every similar 
ground of defence, and judging solely by the principles 
already laid down, we shall see the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion in a very different character from that which is popu- 
larly attributed to it. Whatever may be said of later 
times, especially in Spain, there is not one of those medizeval 
sects, for the repression of which the Inquisition was 
established, and against which it invoked the aid of the 
existing laws against heresy, which, either by its immoral 
or anti-social tenets, or its seditious principles, or the tur- 
bulence, fanaticism, and violence of its propagandists, was 
not justly amenable to the law, even upon purely social 
and political grounds. Let us suppose a number of sects, 
some of whom were anarchists and levellers, and attempted 
by violence to overthrow all distinctions of rank and gra- 
dations of power—a grievous crime against society in 
that unsettled age ;—some communists, who set all the 
laws of property at defiance; some anti-socialists, re- 
ee the sacred institute of marriage, and yet giving a 
oose rein to every licentiousness and immorality; some 
made political power dependant on the possession of the 
state of grace, and refused to obey those rulers whom they 
regarded as sinners; some, again, carried disorder and tu- 
mult wheresoever they appeared, assailed the established 
worship, overthrew images, defaced altars, burned and des- 
troyed churches, maltreated priests, monks, and nuns, and 





* Secunda Secunda, Q. xi. art. 3, vol i. 162. Rome, 1619. 
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insulted the holiest emblems of religion. Will any man say 
that it was not competent to the civil power, taking the very 
lowest standard of its political rights, to suppress, by the 
strong arm, attempts at innovation so fatal to society in 
themselves or in their consequences? Now that this was 
the general character of the medizeval sects, it is impossible 
even for the most decided apologists of these ‘‘ Fore-run- 
ners of the Reformation’’ to deny. If the third council of 
Lateran sanctions the severe measures enacted by the 
civil law against the sectaries of that time, it is because, 
in the words of the decree, ‘‘these sectaries exhibited such 
barbarity towards Christians (Catholics), as not to spare 
churches, or monasteries, or widows, or orphans, not res- 
pecting youth or gray hairs, nor any age or any sex, but 
destroying and wasting all, like pagans;’’* and a hasty 
glance at the characters of the principal ones among them, 
even as portrayed by their patron and apologist, Mosheim, 
will satisfy any unprejudiced man, that the description 
given above applies to them all ;—to some in a greater, to 
others in a less degree, but to all in such a way as to ren- 
der their principles justly liable to the cognizance of the 
civil power, as being fraught with danger to the welfare 
of society, to public order and peace, or to public and 
private morality itself. 

Thus the Cathari, according to Mosheim’s admission, 
“raised disturbance in nearly all the States of Europe.’’} 
Like all the other off-shoots of the Manicheans, their 
dualistic and fatalist principles, their rejection of matri- 
mony, and the immoral and licentious practices univer- 
sally attributed to them, drew upon them the vengeance 
of‘every government under which they lived. The Albi- 
genses’ of Orleans, according to a contemporaneous 
account preserved by Mosheim, held that “all acts of 
Christian virtue, instead of being meritorious, were 
superfluous ; and, like the Epicureans, believed that the 
crimes of the voluptuous would not meet with the recom- 
pense of punishment.”’} The Caputiati, a sect of the 
southern provinces of France, lke the Socialists of 





* Harduini Coll. Conciliorum, VI., part II., col. 1683. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that in citing the decree, Llorente omits this impor- 
tant clause. 


t+ Mosheim, ii. 465, (Soames’ Edition.) t Ibid. 369. 
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the present day, sought to “ restore the primeval liberty 
of mortals and universal — , to the exclusion of 
all subordination and civil authority.”* The <Apos- 


tolics anticipated another tenet of modern Socialism, 
equally injurious to the welfare of society, by deny- 
ing the necessity of the marriage tie in order to legal- 
ize the intercourse of the two sexes.| The Brethren of 
the Free Spirit overthrew the first principles of social 


order, by claiming, for the perfect brethren, an exemption 
from all obligation, whether of divine or human law. 
They held that “ the motions and actions of the body had 
mo connexion with the soul, which was elevated and 
blended with the divine nature,”’ and others of them main- 
tained the blasphemous, immoral, and anti-social senti- 
ment, subversive of all law and order, ‘‘ that the emo- 
tions and desires arising in the soul after its union 
with God, were the acts and operations of God him- 
self; and therefore, though apparently criminal and 
contrary to the law, they were really good and holy, 
because Giod is above all law,”’} that “the sin of a man 
who is united to God, is not sin, because God works all 
in him.§ ‘The opinions of Amaury de Béne were equally 
at variance with public order and morality, and equally 
perilous to the welfare of the state.|| Margaret Porrette 
published a book, to prove that the soul, when absorbed in 
the love of God, “ts free from all law, and may gratify 
every natural propensity without guilt.” § The followers 
of another fanatical apostle of immorality, Tanquelin or 
Tanquelm, ‘‘ produced very great commotion at Antwerp.’ 
He declared that “‘he was the Son of God,’’ ordered 
daughters to be debauched in the presence of their 
mothers, and other equally atrocious outrages.** Can any 
one hesitate to say that these, and such as' these, were 
cases for the interposition of the strong arm of the law, 
especially as the blasphemous fanatic himself relied upon 
the sword of the flesh, being attended by a body guard of 
three thousand armed men? ff 





* Tbid., 478. + Ibid. 
t Mosheim, ii, 585, (Soames’ Edition.) § Ibid. 586, 
|| Ibid, 587. -¥ Ibid, 662. 


** Ibid. 470. tt Ibid. 
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Indeed, there was hardly a sect of the time, even 
those whose principles were less openly immoral and 
anti-social, to which the same character of turbulence, 
fanaticism, and violence, does not apply. The followers of 
Pierre de Bruis filled all the south of France with confu- 
sion and terror, violently interrupting and insulting the 
public worship, pulling down the churches, defacing sacred 
images, and maltreating the priests. Arnold of Brescia 
attempted a revolution civil, as well as ecclesiastical,’’* 
The Henricians employed every sort of violence in the 
propagation of their tenets, and assailed the existing reli- 
gion with every species of insult and outrage. Teter, 
abbot of Clugny, tells, that they burned the sacred em- 
blems of christianity ; insulted the clergy, put them to the 
torture; massacred them; and forced the monks, by 
violence and indignities, into the violation of their vows.f 
The Coutereaux, or Cotterelli, were even more completely 
beyond the pale of the law. From the description which 
St. Antoninus has left, we learn, that they laid the whole 
country waste, pillaging as they went along; violating 
females; burning churches; beating priests to death; 
trampling the blessed eucharist under foot ; and profaning, 
by the most revolting indignities, all the sacred vestments, 
the linens of the altar, and every other emblem of Catholic 
worship. There was something peculiar in the spirit of 
the age. Even those who, like the followers of Peter Waldo, 
disclaimed all warfare, and condemned the profession of 
arms, by their fanatical principles, were the occasion of 
much disorder, and not unfrequently of bloodshed ; while 
the more violent, like the Stadingers in Northern Ger- 
many, stopped short, under-the influence of the religious 
frenzy which characterized them all, at no excess, however 
monstrous, their fury being especially directed against the 
monks and clergy, whom they treated with every species 
of cruelty. { 

The principles of these medizeval heresies, therefore, and 
the violence and fanaticism which, with hardly an excep- 
tion, their preachers exhibited in their conduct, and in 
their attempts at propagandism, remove them altogether 
from the category of purely speculative doctrinal errors, 





* Mosheim, ii. 471. t Fleury, iv. 575. 
¢ Fleury, v. 251. 
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and exhibit them as direct offenders against public order, 
public morality, public peace, and the public interest of 
society, and therefore punishable on this especial ground 
by the civil authorities of the several countries in which 
they obtained, or attempted to obtain, a footing. It is to 
be remembered, too, that in the ages of which we are now 
speaking, there was not, as there is now, a system of 
standing armies, by which the internal tranquillity of each 
state could be maintained. ‘The modern system of police 
was unknown, or incompletely adopted. ‘The appliances 
for the preservation of the public peace, were, in any sud- 
den emergency, entirely inefficient. Hence, taking the 
very lowest ground—-that of mere human policy—it was 
more necessary then, even than it is at present, to watch 
over the course of the public mind, and to guard against 
the progress of opinions, dangerous in themselves, in 
their tendency, or in the divisions likely to arise trom 
their circulation. Nor can any reasonable man won- 
der, that while the peace of society, no less than the 
purity of faith, was menaced by the spread of the hideous 
tenets, and the ferocity or extravagance of the impious 
and immoral fanatics, whom we have described, a coali- 
tion of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities should 
have been formed for the discovery and repression of 
the source of so much evil to them both. This two- 
fold motive, founded alike on principles of external polity, 
and on the consideration of purely spiritual interests, 
was the one alleged, as we saw in the decree of the 
third council of Lateran. The council of Verona, in 
which the tribunal of the Inquisition was first formally 
established, was a mixed assembly, in which the emperor 
acted in the fullest concert with the ecclesiastical powers, 
and in which, therefore, both influences may be supposed 
to have been at work, and the still more extensive organi- 
zation which it received in the council of Toulouse (1229), 
was the result of the painful memories, still fresh in every 
mind, of the long and sanguinary struggle to which the 
Albigensian heresy had just given occasion. This complete 
identification of religious and secular interests will perhaps 
appear strange at the present day. But how far in the 
medizeval views, it was the result of the natural state of 
things, may be inferred from one single well-known 
law of the German code, which directs that heretics shall be 
proceeded against at both tribunals, the civil, as well as the 
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ecclesiastical; that the secular judge shall confirm and 
enforce the sentence of the ecclesiastical; that any magis- 
trate or prince who shall fail to enforce this law, shall be 
excommunicated; that, if he persist in this course for 
twelve months, he shall be denounced to the pope, and the 
pope may proceed to deprive him of all his authority.* 
Such, it should never be forgotten, was clearly the origin 
of the memorable tribunal of the Inquisition. It arose in 
times when, by the common law of Europe, and the com- 
mon policy of Christendom, heresy was regarded as a 
crime against society, as well as against religion ;—when 
the blasphemous and revolting forms under which it 
appeared, but too well justified this impression ;—when it 
did not attack abstruse and speculative points of doctrine, 
the moral and social tendencies of which might possibly be 
regarded, at the least, as indifferent, but assailed the very 
foundations of public peace, public order, and public 
morality ;—and when its teachers and propagators, not 
content with holding their opinions in private themselves, 
sought to bear away the passions of the mob by fierce and 
fanatical assaults upon the established religion of Europe, 
and carried disorder, and revolution, as their ordinary 
instruments of proselytism, into every country in which 
they obtained even a temporary footing. It arose at the 
voice of the civil, as well as of the ecclesiastical, element of 
the great christian commonwealth; and although it is 
impossible to deny that, in the legislation of the time, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, the spiritual bearing of the crime 
of heresy, if considered in the abstract, would hold the 
highest place in the consideration of its injurious effects, yet 
it is, nevertheless, equally true, that the manners of the age, 
the very character of the prevalent sects, and the conduct 
of their leading defenders, rendered it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make this abstraction. The medieval 
sects, with hardly an exception, were essentially anti- 
social; and even were it otherwise, still, where, as in the 
middle age, religion entered, as a first consideration, into 
every relation of life, a crime against religion could hardly 
be regarded in any other light than as a crime against 
society. In a word, it is impossible to read any of the 
contemporary chroniclers without being satisfied, that the 
establishment of such a tribunal was fully in accordance 





* See Gosselin, Pouvoir du Pape Au Moyen Age, p. 630. 
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with the spirit of the time, and as natural a result of 
the existing state of society, as, for example, the repres- 
sive measures in our own day, to which even the strongest 
supporters of personal and political liberty have been 
driven, in order to guard against the dangerous princi- 
ples of the socialist party in France. 

The first step towards the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, was a decree of the council of Verona, held under 
Pope Lucius III. and the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, in 
1184. It consisted simply in requiring each bishop to visit 
annually all the suspected districts of his diocese, to sum- 
mon witnesses before him, and to interrogate them upon 
oath for the discovery of heretics, and members of secret 
associations. ‘The same provision for occasional commis- 
sions of enquiry, was renewed in the year 1215, under 
Innocent III.; but in the synod of Toulouse, held in 1229, 
under Gregory IX., at the close of the Albigensian war, 
it was thought necessary to give the tribunal a permanent 
character ; and it was ordained that a standing commis- 
sion should be formed in each parish, consisting of the parish 
priest and two or three laymen of good repute, whose duty 
it should be to report to the bishop and the magistrate, as 
occasion arose, all cases occurring within their several dis- 
tricts. Soon after this synod, we find inquisitorial commis- 
sions in general operation. They were still, however, merely 
episcopal tribunals ; and it was under Innocent TV. in 1248, 
that the Dominican order received that special superinten- 
dence ,of the tribunal, which has been to them the source 
of so much odium, and so many misrepresentations. 

Such was the origin of the ancient. tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition. It was the result of a general confederation of all 
civil and ecclesiastical governments against a number of 
sects, whose principles and conduct were full of peril to 
them all. To this organization, the popes of the time, un- 
questionably, were parties. But their influence was employed 
to moderate its rigour, and to correct the abuses to which 
it was naturally liable. We find them interposing their 
authority for the purpose of censuring, depriving, and rigo- 
rously punishing cruelty or injustice on the part of the 
inquisitors ;* and it is no unequivocal evidence of the light 
in which their dispositions were regarded by the public, 





* As in the case of Brother Robert, Inquisitor in France, and in 
Flanders. See Fleury, y. 303, 
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and even by the heretics themselves,* that appeals were 
made to them for protection against the severity of the 
local tribunals, and that these appeals were attended with 
success. We do not mean, however, to dwell upon the 
ancient Inquisition. It arose in disorderly and unnatu- 
ral times, and it gradually expired with the circumstances 
in which it arose. In France, it speedily became inopera- 
tive. In Italy, and especially in Rome, we have the 
unsuspected authority of Puigblanch, that it soon became 
almost a dead letter ; and Voltaire admits, that in Aragon 
and France, in a short time after its establishment, it was 
without order, without functions, and almost forgotten. 
But it is upon the modern tribunal, and especially as it 
existed in Spain, that all the odium is concentrated. To 
this part of the subject, therefore, we must devote what 
remains of space at our disposal. Owing to the compara- 
tive exemption of Spain from the prevailing heresies, the old 
Inquisition had fallen into disuse in the kingdoms of that 
peninsula. Its revival in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, was occasioned by the alarm which the spread of 
Judaism and Judaistic principles, and the suspected loyalty 
of those who professed them, excited, both in its civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. The Jews had always been 
an object of fear and distrust throughout the entire of 
christendom.t But there were special causes of suspicion 
in Spain. The Spanish councils of the sixth and seventh 
centuries contain many indications of this spirit; and 
the discovery of a treasonable design on their part, to 
invite the Saracens from Africa, and by their aid establish 
an independent government,! marked them out still more 
‘ as objects of apprehension. ‘They were subjected to many 
stringent and coercive enactments; and these oppressive 
laws, together with their own pertinacity in adhering to 
their own peculiar customs, soon formed them into a sepa- 





* For example, the Stadingers, Fleur. v. 266. 

+t The popes, however, had uniformly opposed themselves to this 
popular prejudice. We might cite a long series of bulls, of Gregory 
the Great, Alexander II., Gregory IX., Innocent III., Innocent IV., 
John XXII, Benedict XI., Clement VI., reprobating the violences 
to which they were from time to time exposed, and commending 
them to mild and charitable treatment. 

{ Jost’s Geschichte der Israeliten, y. 147. 
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rate race, possessing no community of interest, and hardly 
any community of feeling, with the people among whom they 
were thrown by the accident of habitation. .The constant 
temptation to disloyalty afforded by the presence of the 
Moors, strengthened this characteristic; and even those 
among them who, in progress of time, were induced to em- 
brace christianity, were regarded as still infected with the 
old leaven, Their sincerity was generally distrusted ; and, 
for the most part, they were considered as still identified in 
sympathies, in interest, and perhaps even in belief, with the 
race whose creed they had outwardly abandoned. A better 
spirit had grown up during the fourteenth century; but the 
old fears were renewed during the last tottering year of the 
Moorish domination ; and in 1473, a plot was discovered 
similar to that already referred to, of seizing upon the for- 
tress of Gibraltar, and declaring themselves independent 
alike of the christian and the Moslem.* But here, too, the 
objects of suspicion were not merely the unconverted Jews, 
but also the seeming converts; who, (by an impression still 
prevalent in Spain, if we may trust Mr. Borrow,) were 
believed to retain.at heart their allegiance to their ancient 
creed ; and not only to conform in private to all its rites, 
but to despise, detest, and even to insult the mysteries, 
ceremonies, and ordinances of the christian religion, and, 
as the treasonable attempt detailed above would indicate, 
to seek every opportunity of weakening and undermining 
both the religion itself, and the government by which it 
was maintained. In these, as being by baptism subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical tribunals, from which 
the unbaptized Jews were exempt, the offence was not 
only more heinous, but according to the jurisprudence of 
the time, was punishable by both tribunals. And hence 
the relapsed Jews, and not the Jews themselves, were held 
subject to the authority of the Inquisition, and they alone 
were proceeded against in its courts. 

It was with a view, therefore, to the prevention of the 
threatened danger, that in 1447 Ferdinand and Isabella 
solicited from Pope Sixtus IV. permission to revive the 
functions of the tribunal which had gone into abeyance ; 
and it is a strong confirmation of the belief that the mea- 
sure originated in political, rather than religious motives, 
that, simultaneously with the application to the pope, the 
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Cortes passed a series of very stringent laws of the same 
tendency. A bull was issued by Sixtus [V., Nov. 1, 1478, 
authorizing the establishment of the proposed tribunal in 
Spain; and soon afterwards two Royal Inquisitors were 
appointed by the Crown in virtue of this permission. 

This first appointment is the key to the true character 
of the modern Spanish Inquisition. The Inquisitors were 
no longer, as in the original constitution of the tribunal, 
the Ordinary of the place, or his representatives ; nor were 
they, as they had been since the time of Innocent IV., 
representatives of the papal authority, appointed, either 
mediately or immediately, by the pope himself. They were 
oficials of the crown, appointed by the crown, responsible 
to the crown, and removable at its pleasure. In one word, 
the Inquisition in Spain, from this date forward, is purely 
a state-tribunal, its functions originating with the crown, 
and in great measure, as we shall see, controlled by it; 
and, although the leading officials may have been ecclesi- 
astics, and the ‘nachinery for the most part, was ecclesi- 
astical ; yet the fact of the crown’s employing ecclesiastics 
as instruments, can no more be regarded as constituting 
the tribunal a strictly church tribunal, than a chancellor 
or prime minister, selected, as was habitually done, from 
the ranks of the episcopacy, could be said to cease to be 
a purely secular functionary. 

This characteristic of the Spanish Inguisition is often 
put forward by Catholic controversialists for the purpose 
of disconnecting the Church from the odium which popu- 
larly attaches to that tribunal. It is a defence which no 
reasonable man can ignore; and as the subject is one 
of very great importance, and has never, as far as we are 
aware, been put clearly and strongly before the public, we 
shall offer no apology for dwelling upon it at some length. 
And in order that we may avoid the slightest suspicion of 
unfair dealing, we shall make our statements, almost exclu- 
sively, upon an authority the most unfriendly to the Inqui- 
sition and to the Church, “‘ Llorente’s Critical History of 
the Inquisition.”’ 

Nothing then, we say, could be more unfair than to 
hold the Roman See, much less the Catholic Church 
itself, responsible, either for each individual proceeding of 
the Spanish Inquisition, or even for the general spirit 
which characterized that tribunal. It may appear strange 
to venture upon this assertion after the admission just 
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made, that it was established in virtue of a papal bull, and 
proceeded, from its very commencement, with the papal 
sanction, But, in truth, this very circumstance only 
tends to disconnect the Holy See more completely from 
the responsibility. Scarcely had the news of the first 
operations of the new tribunal reached Rome, when the 
Pope, Sixtus IV., January 29, 1482,) addressed a new 
brief to the king and queen, loudly complaining that he 
had not been sufficiently informed as to the nature of the 
‘seamen which were sought from him, and had been 

etrayed into a concession which was “ at variance with 
the decrees of the Holy Fathers, and of his predecessors, 
and with the observances of the common law ;’’* repro- 
bating in the strongest terms the cruelty and rigour of the 
proceedings of the new inquisitors; requiring a return to 
the old custom by which the Ordinaries of the place were 
associated with the inquisitors; declaring that it is only 
respect for their majesties, that prevents his depriving the 
inquisitors of the powers which they had so abused; and 
refusing to accede to the demand made by the crown for 
the extension of the tribunal to their other dominions. 

This attempt, however, to abolish or to control the de- 
pendance of the tribunal on the crown, promptly as it was 
made, and pertinaciously as it was afterwards persisted in, 
proved a complete failure. The kings of Spain felt the 
advantage which they then possessed, and refused to relin- 
quish it. Even Ranke, { with all his anti-papal bitterness, 
strongly reprobates the attempt of Llorente] to represent it 
as an ecclesiastical tribunal, notwithstanding this resist- 
tance of the Popes. 


‘ «Tn the first place,” he writes, “it was a royal tribunal, although 
it was directed by ecclesiastical instruments. The Inquisitors were 
mere Officials of the crown. The crown had the power to nominate 
and to set them aside. Among the councillors of state was one 





* “ Tpsorum tenore non plene et specifice, sed in genere et confusé 
nobis exposito, litere ipse contra sanctorum patrum ac predecesso- 
rum nostrorum decreta, ac communem observantiam expedite 
sunt.” See the bull in Llorente, vol. iv., p. 395. Not having the 
French edition within our reach, we shall be obliged to refer 
to the pages of Hock’s German translation. 4 vols. Gmund. 1820. 


t Ranke. Fiirsten und Volker der Siidl. Europ. Il., p. 242 and fol. 
t Liorente, IV. 419. 
VOL, XXVIII.—No. LVI. 12 
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called the councillor of the Inquisition. Like the other courts, 
those of the Inquisition were subject to royal visitation; and the 
assessors in them were often the same individuals who sat in the 
High court of Castile. In the second place, all the revenue arising 
from its confiscations appertained to the crown; and this formed a 
part of the regular revenue of the king’s exchequer. In the third 
place, it was through this tribunal alone that the whole system of 
government was completed ;—the sovereign possessed in it a tribu- 
nal which no grandee and no archbishop could evade. In a word, 
as the jurisdiction of the court rested on the royal supremacy, so 
its exercise was made available for the maintenance of the royal 
authority. It is one of those spoliations of the ecclesiastical power 
by which this government rose into strength, like the Grand-mas- 
terships and the episcopal nominations. In its nature and its ob- 
ject, it was a purely political institute.” 


The same view is confirmed by Guizot, Lenormant, and 
by the well-known German historian, Leo; and in truth, 
the early history of the Inquisition not only displays in 
the clearest light the entire dependance of the tribunal on 
the crown, but also the resistance to this novel and dan- 
gerous feature, which was maintained by the court of 
Rome for a long series of years. We cannot better show 
the injustice of charging Rome with the proceedings of 
the Spanish Inquisition, than by a brief sketch of this 
opposition. 

Failing to extort from the crown a renunciation of this 
right of control which it claimed, there are numberless 
evidences to prove that the great object of the popes was 
to mitigate the rigour of its exercise. 

1. We have already seen the remonstrance of Sixtus 

‘TV., in 1482, against the cruelty and severities of the first 

inquisitors. A similar exhortation to mercy “‘ through the 
bowels of our Lord Jesus Christ,” was addressed by 
him to the king and queen in the August of the following 
year (1483), 

2. On his own part, he endeavoured to provide a remedy, 
by affording the aggrieved parties the protection of the 
— of appeal. Of these appeals we find several forms ; 
thus: ' 

3. The Bull already referred to, shows that the Pope 
received many such addressed to himself in person. 

4, To facilitate still more the use of this remedy, he 
appointed a judge of appeal resident in Spain.* 








* See the brief in Llorente, IV. 411. 
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5. In many instances, parties who feared to trust them- 
selves even to this second court of appeal, sought and 
obtained from Rome the privilege of being tried by special 
judges named, directly or indirectly, by the Holy See.* 

6. Many cases occurred, notwithstanding all these efforts 
to secure protection, in which parties fled altogether from 
Spain, and threw themselves, in Rome itself, upon the 
protection of the Roman Pontiff. Thus, in 1488, two hun- 
dred and thirty were absolved in Rome, by order of the 
pope) and, in 1498, two hundred and fifty received a similar 
absolution. 

7. Sometimes the Pope directly interfered, even in Spain 
itself. Thus in February, 1486, fifty heretics were ab- 
solved by a papal order; in the May of the same year fifty 
more; and three other similar acts of mercy are men- 
tioned by Llorente within the same year.{ Lilorente, it is 
true, attributes these and many similar acts of mercy to 
corrupt and interested motives on the part of the Roman 
court, and especially to the desire of extorting money by 
the sale of these absolutions. But he does not produce a 
single document, or any other evidence, to support this 
‘odious charge. 

8. Sometimes the judgments of the inquisitors were set 
aside and annulled, by a formal sentence, even after they 
had been juridically completed.§ 

9. Sometimes they were ordered to absolve privately, 
and thus save the penitent from the infamy and the civil 
effects of the public sentence. || 

10. Sometimes we find a more decisive interference—the 
inquisitor’s being called to account by the Holy See, cen- 
sured, and excommunicated. ¥ 

11. Many instances are found in which the Holy See 
interposed in favour of the children of parties who had been 
condemned by the Inquisition, and whose property in con- 
sequence had been forfeited to the crown. ** 





* See Llorente, I., 484, also 489, 455, d&e. 
¢ Llorente L., 285, tI, 281. 
§ Llorente, II., p. 16. 
|| I., 281. 
7 1V., 396; also I. 471 and 484. 
**#TV,, 313. 
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These and many analogous instances of Roman interpo- 
sition, which might be culled even from the unwilling admis- 
sions of Llorente, will serve to disconnect the court of Rome, 
in the judgment of its very worst enemies, from the odium 
of all that is most odious in the proceedings of the Spanish 
Inquisition. It would be impossible to particularize the 
instances in detail; and we must be content with adding 
in general, that, besides these and many similar efforts to 
mitigate in practice the operations of this existing tribunal, 
we are indebted to the See of Rome for many general pro- 
jects for its reform, and other salutary measures. It is to 
om X. that we owe the law for the punishment of false or 
calumnious denunciations.* The same Pope used all his 
influence to enforce upon Charles V. a plan of reformation, 
which would have removed most of its objectionable fea- 
tures, especially its total dependance on the crown, and 
exemption from superior ecclesiastical control; { and he 
gave his warm support to the reforms proposed or de- 
manded by the Cortes, comprehending, among other 
things, the publicity of the proceedings of the court; 
reforms, however, which were frustrated by the resistance 
of a to which the pope was compelled reluctantly 
to yield. 

If a doubt of the sincerity of these efforts be suggested 
by the circumstance of their failure, it will find its solution 
in the stern and dogged determination, with which the 
Spanish crown resisted, or evaded, every attempt to alter 
the constitution of the tribunal, or to control its actions. 
_ (1) Sometimes the Inquisitors refused to receive the appeal ; 
sometimes (2) they suppressed the briefs altogether ; § 
sometimes (3) they threw difficulties in the way of the execu- 
tion of the sentence; sometimes (4) they even anticipated 
its execution, in order to defeat the expected reversal under 
the appeal. || The crown itself pertinaciously resisted the 
right of appeal to the Pope, and held the Minister of Jus- 
tice as alone legitimately invested with appellate jurisdic- 
tion. In the year 1510, Ferdinand forbad the papal bulls 
to be received in Spain. On other occasions, the special 





* Llorente, I., 496. TI., 469. 
} L, 458 and 461. §I., 476. 
|| As in the case of Don Francisco Ranquillo, 1, 478. 
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judges appointed by the Pope were prohibited from under- 
taking the commission; and the unhappy men who, in their 
despair of mercy at home, threw themselves upon the papal 
protection, and presumed to ask and receive absolution 
in Rome itself, were forbidden, under pain of death, ever 
to set a foot within the realm of Spain.* 
| Against a determined resistance like this, the Popes, of 
course, were powerless. They could not suspend the 
action of the tribunal, but they could, and did, reprobate 
and condemn. And if they failed to procure its aboli- 
tion or modification in Spain, they at least prevented its 
extension to the new territorial acquisitions of the Spanish 
crown. Paul III., in 1546, urged the Neapolitans to 
resist the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition, “‘ because 
it was excessively severe, and refused to moderate its 
rigour by the example of the Roman tribunal, which had 
been in operation for three years, without provoking a 
single complaint.”” | And Pius 1V., in 1563, in the same 
spirit, declared to the Milanese that he never would sanc- 
tion the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition into their 
state, “‘ because he was well aware of its excessive rigour ; 
and promised them to take such measures as to secure 
that the Milanese tribunal should continue, as of old, sub- 
ject to the Roman court, whose rules of procedure were 
extremely mild, and left the accused the fullest liberty of 
defence.”’ | 

We need not pursue this portion of the subject farther. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that the very ground 
on waich the opposition of the Popes to the Spanish 
Inquisition was founded, was the excessive rigour and 
severity by which it was distinguished; and the circum- 
stance acquires additional significance from the fact, 
recorded by Balmez,§ that the Roman Inquisition, that is. 
to say, the tribunal which was immediately subject to the 
control and direction of the Popes themselves in their own 
city, “has never been known to order the execution of 
capital punishment, although the Apostolic See has been 
occupied, during that time, by Popes of extreme rigour 
and severity, in all that relates to the civil administration. 

We trust that enough has been said to expose the gross 


—— 





*T,, 297. + Llorente ii., 147. 
t ii., 237. § p. 166. 
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injustice and dishonesty of those writers and speakers who 
represent the Catholic Church, or even individual Popes, 
as responsible for the proceedings of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. It is true that the tribunal, at its first creation, had 
the sanction of a papal bull; but we have seen that from the 
very year of its establishment, the Popes have reprobated 
its cruelty ; remonstrated against its abuses; employed 
every effort to obtain a control over the proceedings; and, 
failing these efforts, extended to its aggrieved victims all 
the protection and security afforded by the right of appeal, 
both by receiving such appeals themselves, and by estab- 
lishing courts in Spain, to afford a more prompt and easy 
opportunity of redress. And if, notwithstanding these 
efforts, the powers of the tribunal have been abused, the 
Holy See can no more be considered as responsible for 
these abuses, than it could for the abuses of the civil 
or criminal administration of the realm, which was not one 
whit more studiously or more completely withdrawn from 
its control, 

And yet, while we freely avow that all our sympa- 
thies, and all our principles, not alone as men, but as 
Catholics, are revolted by the undoubted cruelties, and 
undeniable abuses of the Spanish Inquisition, we are 
restrained, nevertheless, by a sense of historical justice, 
from closing our observations upon the subject without 
entering a protest against the absurd and monstrous exag- 
gerations and misrepresentations of the proceedings of 
that tribunal with which all the popular histories are filled, 
and none more than that which forms the text of the pre- 
sent notice. The ground-work of them all is Llorente’s 
‘ well-known “‘ Critical History of the Inquisition,’”’ so often 
cited in these pages; and as the recent compilations for 
popular use, in our own and every other language, rest 
almost exclusively upon his authority, we must be permit- 
ted afew words upon the question of his credibility. We do 
not hesitate to say, that even though there were no positive 
evidence of mis-statement or falsification upon his part, 
there are abundant, and more than abundant, reasons for 
regarding with suspicion, if not with absolute unbelief, all 
his statements unfavourable to the Inquisition. It is not 
alone that, although a priest, his religious opinions were of 
the loosest and most latitudinarian character; that he was 
a bitter enemy of many of the most venerable institutions 
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of Catholic discipline and Catholic usage ;* that he was a 
virulent antagonist of the papal privileges, and an invet- 
erate calumniator of the Popes; { and that, even where his 

rejudices had no part, he was a careless and inaccurate 
olan, It is not merely that he was a dismissed offi- 
cial of the Inquisition, whose history he undertook to write ; 
that he undertook this history for the express purpose of 
justifying the suppression of the tribunal, and making 
a case against it; that, from the beginning to the end 
of the work, there is not a sentence which does not bespeak 
the partisan, not a single observation which does not 
breathe the most implacable hostility; that it heaps 
together every circumstance which can blacken and depre- 
ciate, and keeps out of view, or brings forward only for the 
purpose of discrediting, all that could soften or modify the 
unfavourable judgment. It is not merely that, as we shall 
see hereafter, he took the suspicious precaution of shel- 
tering himself from detection by destroying the records of 
the criminal proceedings of the Inquisition, { from which 
he professes to draw all his information; and that, even 
with the scanty means which this prudent precaution still 
leaves at our disposal, we are able to point out gross, and, 
indeed, almost incredible, falsifications. All this would 
unquestionably suffice to create grave suspicions even in 
the most favourably disposed. But when it is recollected 
in addition, that he had already proved himself, in other 
and very similar circumstances, a venal and dishonest 
historian ; that he had already sold himself to the well- 
known attempt of the Prince of Peace upon the liberties 
of the Basque Provinces, and, in a professedly historical 
work, § had suppressed, distorted, and falsified the truth 
of history for this corrupt purpose, it is impossible to 
hesitate as to the judgment we should form of a work 
which was undertaken by him with an avowed object, and 
in which private feeling and personal acrimony were united 
with the political motives under whose inspiration he 





*In a plan of Reform proposed by him during the French 
occupation. 


t In his “ Portraits Politiques des Papes.” 
t Llorente, iv., 167-8. 


§ Noticias Historicas sobre las Tres Provincias Bascongadas, 
3 vols, Madrid, 1806-7. 
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wrote. It is impossible not to subscribe to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Prescott,* “that his computations are 
greatly exaggerated,’’ and his “‘ estimates most improba- 
ble ;”’ and to that of Ranke, { who declares that Llorente 
‘wrote his history in the interest of the Afranciscados, 
and of the government of Joseph; and as, with an interested 
view, he combated the privileges of the Basque Provinces, 
though it is hardly possible to deny them, so, in this in- 
terest also, he represents the Spanish Inquisition as a usur- 
pation on the part of the ecclesiastical, of the rights of 
the civil, power.”’ 

With this general estimate of the trustworthiness of 
Llorente, we shall offer a few remarks, necessarily very 
brief, upon the principal charges against the Spanish 
Inquisition, which have been made by him, and are 
repeated upon his authority :— 

I. The first place, of course, must be given to that 
which regards the number of its victims. There can be 
no possible doubt, that, on this point, the grossest exagge- 
ration has been practised; and the nature of the case, 
while it affords the fullest opportunity for such exaggera- 
tion, makes it almost impossible to detect the extent to 
which it has been employed. 

1. It will be remembered, that, under the superintendence 
of Llorente, the records of the criminal trials have all, with 
few exceptions, been destroyed. but even though they 
were in existence, they would furnish no clue to such 
estimates as form the basis of his enumeration. For a 
considerable period, and this the period when the rigour 
‘of the tribunal was greatest, it is not derived from the 
registers of the several tribunals, or any other authentic 
record; but deduced by conjectural calculation, from 
certain real or assumed data.{ Very frequently there are 
no satisfactory means of testing either the accuracy of 
these data, or the justice of the deductions therefrom. 

2. These deductions are frequently most unfair and illo- 
vical, and are admitted to be such even by Mr. Prescott. 
Thus, for example, Llorente calculates the number of exe- 
cutions at the tribunals of Aragon, and those of Castile, 





* Ferdinand and Isabella, iii., 468, 
+ Fursten und Volker, i., 242, 
t See vol. i. 322, and foll. 
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as equal. ' And, in order to do this, he keeps out of view 
the tact, that as the number of Jews, and therefore of 
Maranos, or christians suspected of Judaism, in Castile, 
was five times as great as that in Aragon, the number of 
persons sentenced by the tribunals of Castile, should be 
greater in the same fivefold proportion.* 

3. A similarly unfair deduction from even less tenable 
grounds, may be instanced, in order to show the slipperi- 
ness of the calculations by which he arrives at the appalling 
total, so often charged upon Catholic intolerance. He 
alleges, that at the tribunal of Seville, between the years of 
1482 and 1489, the number of executions averaged eighty- 
eight in each year. In applying these data to the three 
other tribunals, he suggests, with a great show of imparti- 
ality and moderation, that as the tribunal of Seville was 
more active, it may be fair to estimate the number of 
convictions at each of the other tribunals at only half the 
number, that is, forty-four each year. The number of 
tribunals was afterwards increased, by subdivision of the 
provinces, from four to eleven;—an increase, which, of 
course, could not involve any increase of the number of 
cases for trial. And yet Llorente continues to apply to 
these new tribunals the very same calculation, allowing for 
each of the eleven, the same annual average which he had 
before allowed on the supposition, that there were but 
four. 

4, In this estimate of the number of executions, he is 
supposed to assume, that all those who were put to death 
by the inquisitorial courts, suffered for the crime of heresy. 
Now the Inquisition took cognizance also of many other of- 
fences, of witchcraft, of blasphemy, of rape, of polygamy, of 
unnatural crimes, &c., all of which, by the civil law of Spain, 
in common with the rest of Europe, were punishable by 
death. The sum of the convictions by the Inquisition under 
these heads, which is of course to be deducted from the 
amount, will make a large reduction of the number total 
punished for heresy. Polygamy, in Spain, in consequence 
of the prevalence of Moorish customs, was very prevalent ; 
and, under the head of witchcraft alone, the number of 
convictions, at least, if we judge by the analogy of 
other countries, must have been very large in these times. 
In Geneva, with all the advantages of the light of protes- 





* Ferdinand and Isabella, iii, 468. 
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tantism and of its comparatively small population, there 
were no less than one hundred and fifty witches burned 
within sixty years after the Reformation ;* and in the little 
protestant town of Nordlingen, with a population of six 
thousand souls, there were no less than thirty-five execu- 
tions on this charge, in the four years from 1590 to 1594. 
Assuming the proportion of the two populations, what 
number should be allowed for Spain during the three cen- 
turies for which the Inquisition was in operation ? 

5. But we need not rest upon mere conjecture in order 
to discredit the numbers of Llorente. rescott draws 
attention toa gross and unpardonable exaggeration. ‘‘ He 
states the number of banished Jews,’’ says Mr. Prescott, 
“at 800,000. I have shown from contemporary sources, that 
this number did not probably exceed 160, or 170,000 ;’’ { an 
exaggeration of no less than five hundred per cent. A 
still more gross and direct exaggeration occurs in his 
estimate of the number of victims in the very first year of 
the Inquisition. He states,t on the authority of Mariana, 
that, in the year 148), no less than two thousand persons 
were burned by the Inquisition ; and, in another place, he 
confines this to Seville alone.§ Now Mariana, in the first 
place, mentions this only as a popular report, (dizen,|| 
‘they say.’’) Secondly, he speaks not of the number exe- 
cuted in one year, but of the administration of the inquisi- 
tor, Torquemada, generally; and this is borne out by the 
testimony of a contemporary historian, Marineo Siculo, 
who says, that, “in the course of a few years, they burned 


nearly two thousand heretics,’’§] and also by that of Pulgar 
in his Cronica de los Reyes Catolicos. Fourthly, Llorente 
himself states the number of executions in that year at 
Seville, to have been two hundred and ninety-eight; and, 
in order to account for the rest, he supposes them to have 
taken place at the “‘other tribunals of the province, and at 
the diocese of Cadiz.’? But, unfortunately for his credi- 
bility, he has elsewhere deprived himself of this subterfuge, 
by acknowledging that, in this year, the tribunal cannot 
be considered as having been in active operation in any 





* Audin’s Life of Calvin, p. 358. 
ee |: t iii. 468. i183, 
§ i. 322. || Historia General de Espana. xxiv. 17, vol. ii. p. 354. 
{| Cited by Prescott, III., 463. 
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other place than Seville, and that it was not till two years 
later that the other tribunals were established.* In this 
single year alone, therefore, the very first for which he 
pretends to offer an estimate, we find him clearly con- 
victed of exaggerating the number of executions to the 
incredible extent of sevenfold the true amount. 


It cannot be denied, that, even taking the lesser number, 
the statement is appalling in the highest degree. But the 
reader must recollect, that it was in consequence of these 
very executions that the Pope, Sixtus 1V. wrote to remon- 
strate with Ferdinand and Isabella, and implored them 
“by the bowels of our Lord Jesus Christ,” to listen to 
the dictates of clemency. 

It would be easy, if space permitted, to point out many 
other glaring examples of dishonesty and exaggeration in 
the statements of Llorente and his retailers. But what 
we have said will be more than enough to show, that no 
impartial man can honestly rely upon his authority. 

I. Another of the popular charges against the Inquisition 
is, its use of torture, in order to extort a confession from 
the accused ; and.there is a frontispiece prefixed to Messrs. 
Ward and Co.’s little volume, exhibiting in very startling 
forms, all the varieties of torture alleged to have been 
employed. We shall not offer a word in defence of this 
practice, or of the principles on which it was founded. 
But it is only common justice, that, in forming an esti- 
mate of the character of the tribunal, some circumstances 
should be taken into account. 

1. It would be unfair to forget the enormous revolution 
which, as we have explained already, has taken place in 
the public mind, on the theory of punishment, in all its 
bearings since the times in which the Inquisition was es- 
tablished. Itis by the public opinion of that period, and 
me by. the opinion of this age, that the institution is to be 
judged. 

2. It is most unjust and most disingenuous to hold the 
Inquisition exclusively responsible for the use of torture, 
as 1s done, at least by implication, by all its most popular 
accusers. ‘I'he truth is, that in every country of Europe 
except England, where it only existed de facto and not de 
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jure,* the torture formed as ordinary and as essential a 
art of the criminal procedure of the olden time, as a pub- 
ic prosecutor does at the present day. The tortures which 

are attributed to the Inquisition, and which the reader is 





* With the exception of the peine forte et dure, which was applied 
to force a criminal to plead, and which consisted in placing as much 
weight as he could bear upon his breast, and keeping him without 
food, ‘‘save only, on the first day, three morsels of the worst bread, 
and on the second three draughts of standing water, nearest to the 
prison door, and so on, till he died or answered.” —Blackstone, IV. 
327. An example of this fearful death occurs in the history of 
those who suffered for the faith under Elizabeth ;—the case of Mis- 
tress Margaret Clitherow, of York, in 1586. We cannot forbear to 
extract it. 

“Then Fawcett commanded her to put off her apparel; ‘ For 
you must die naked,’ said he, ‘according as judgment was pro- 
nounced against you.’ 

“The Martyr with other women requested him on their knees, 
that she might die in her shift, and that for the honour of woman- 
hood they would not see her naked; but they would not grant it. 
Then she requested them that the women might unapparel her, and 
that they would turn their faces from her during that time. 

“The women took off her clothes, and put upon her the long 
linen habit. Then very quietly she laid her down upon the ground, 
her face covered with a handkerchief, the linen habit being placed 
over her as far as it would reach, all the rest of her body being 
naked. The door was laid upon her, her hands she joined towards 
her face. Then the sheriff said, ‘ Nay, you must have your hands 
bound.’ The Martyr put forth her hands, still joined, over the 
door. Then two sergeants parted them, and with the inkle strings, 

, which she had prepared for the purpose, bound them to two posts. 
So that her body and hands made a perfect cross --. They willed 
her again to ask the Queen’s majesty’s forgiveness, and to pray for 
her. The Martyr said she had prayed for her. They willed also 
to ask her husband forgiveness. The Martyr said, ‘If ever I have 
offended him, bub for my conscience, I ask him forgiveness.’ 

“After this they laid weight upon her, which, when she first felt, 
she said, ‘Jesu! Jesu! Jesu! have mercy upon me!’ which were 
the last words she was heard to speak. 

“She was in dying about one quarter-of-an-hour. A sharp stone, 
as much as a man’s fist, put under her back ; upon her was laid to 
the quantity of seven or eight hundred weight at the least, which, 
breaking her ribs, caused them to burst forth of the skin. 

“Thus most victoriously this gracious Martyr overcame all her 
enemies, passing from this mortal life with rare and marvellous tri- 
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made to believe were devised by the satanic ingenuity of 
the Inquisitors, are in reality the tortures used by every 
secular criminal tribunal. If any one will take the trouble 
of reading almost any of the great criminal trials of the 
Causes Celebres, he will find that, as late as the seven- 
teenth century, in France every one of the forms of torture 
attributed to the Inquisition were still in use. The trial 
of the Marquise de Brinvilliers, * that of Urbain Gran- 
dier,t and many others, present precisely those details 
which bring such a thrill of horror to the heart in the po- 
pular narratives of the proceedings of the Inquisition. The 
same is true of Italy, (as in the well-known case of the 
Cenci,{) and in all the kingdoms of Germany, down toa 
comparatively recent date. We cannot help transcribing 
the description of the celebrated Torture-Room, at Ratis- 
bon, the seat of the Diet, as it is given in Murray’s Hand- 
book of Southern Germany, in the year 1836. 


“« After several turnings and windings, we came to a doorway, so 
low that I was obliged to bend nearly double to enter it: and, 
on passing it, I found myself, with my back still bent, (for there 
was not room to stand upright,) in a low vaulted dungeon, 6 feet or 
8 feet square, lined with wood, having a raised step at one end to 
serve as pillow to the inmate of this miserable cell. Daylight was 
entirely denied to him; and the only air that could reach him, 
came through a small grating in the door. On the outside of this 
chamber, my guide stooped down at a trap-door of iron grating, 
strongly fastened with bolts and chains; and lighting one of the 
pieces of paper, pushed it through the bars. As it fell, I perceived 
by its light, a dungeon more horrid than the first; a kind of well 
about 12 feet deep, with no other entrance than this trap-door, so 
that the prisoner must have been let down into it as into a living 
tomb, Of the former kind of cells, there are 19 or 20; of the latter 
3 or 4: they are, happily, no longer used. We passed hence, 
through several strong iron doors, to the Torture Chamber, a lofty 
apartment, with ample space for the exercise of the apparatus of 





umph into the peaceable City of God, there to receive a worthy 
Crown of endless immortality and joy. 

“This was at nine of the clock, and she continued in the press 
till three afternoon.”—pp. 194—6. 


* See Dumas’ Crimes Celebres, I., p. 162 and foll. 
+ Causes Celebres, IT., 482. 
+ Dumas’ Crimes Celebres, I., p. 53. 
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cruelty deposited in it, which, to my surprise, I find existing here 
iu a nearly perfect state. First, there is the common rack, 
resembling a long bedstead, or platform of boards, upon 
which the criminal was laid, his feet attached to one end, 
and his arms fastened toa rope which passed round a windlass 
at the other, so as to stretch out his limbs to the utmost 
extent that agony would allow without causing death. The second 
species of torture resembled the first, but was inflicted vertically 
instead of horizontally, by raising the victim by a rope attached to 
his arms, which were bound behind his back, to the roof, and then 
letting him fall, by loosening the rope, to within a few inches of the 
ground, Two stones, so heavy that I could not lift them, were pre- 
viously attached to the feet, so that the jerk inflicted by the sudden 
fall must have strained every joint out of its socket. This instru- 
ment consists of an upright frame of wood, with a windlass about 
two feet from the ground, to which the rope is still fastened by one 
end, while the other dangles from a pulley in the roof, with a tri- 
angle of wood attached to it. To this the arms of the victims were 
fastened. The third instrument was a very high arm-chair, hav- 
ing, instead of a cushion, a seat stuck full of small sharp spikes of 
wood, about two inches high, upon which the prisoner was made to 
sit with weights on his Jap, and others hanging from his feet. 
There is also a wooden horse, on the sharp edge of which the cri- 
minal was made to ride; and two or three other instruments 
equally horrible, the invention of which is a disgrace to human 
nature. One side of this chamber is partitioned off by a screen of 
wooden trellis-work ; behind which may still be seen the desk at 
which the judges sat, seeing and hearing all that passed, but 
unseen themselves, and took down the confessions extorted from the 
victims at the moment of agony. I felt a thrill of horror in be- 
holding this abominable machinery, which, I think, surpasses in 
iniquity the far-famed dungeons of Venice ; and is, I believe, the 
only example in Europe of such an apparatus perfectly preserved. 
It deserves to be preserved, to show that, at least in judicial pro- 
ceedings, the world has improved. The torture chamber lies di- 
rectly under the hall of the Diet ; and, had not the floor been well 
lined, the cries of the sufferers must have reached the ears of the 
assembly. The lining is now removed, so that the light actually 
appears through cracks in the ceiling above.”—pp. 71—2. 


It is impossible, therefore, to deny the universality of 
the use of torture in all the criminal proceedings of 
the different countries of Europe. It is equally impossible 
not to reprobate and deplore the fact. But let us do jus- 
tice; and, while we hold the Inquisition responsible for 
the use of the torture and the odium which it involves, 
let us remember that, in this, it but adopted the form of 
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procedure which it found in existence in the purely secular 
courts. 

3. There can be no doubt whatever, that the popular 
accounts, both of its frequency and of its rigour, are grossly 
exaggerated. It could only be administered under many 
restrictions, which greatly mitigated its horrors; and 
never by the local tribunals, or without the consent of the 
supreme court. The regulations for its use were much less 
severe than those of the secular criminal law. 

4, It had its origin in the practice of the secular courts, 
or it was abandoned by the Inquisition when it began to be 
disused in these. Llorente admits that, for a long .time, 
torture was unknown in the [nquisition.* 

III. A third charge, which may be used with great 
effect at a time and in a country where the control of pub- 
lic opinion is believed to have exercised so salutary an 
influence in maintaining the purity of the administration 
of justice, is the secresy of the proceedings of the Inquisi- 
tion. Of this we may say generally, that it was borrowed 
from the other courts, especially the ecclesiastical courts, 
of the time, and that it was afterwards maintained by the 
hope of inducing the prisoner to retract his errors ;—a result 
much less likely to be attained if his pride of consistency 
were exposed to the ordeal of publicity. But there is one 
point connected with this part of the subject which deserves 
special notice—the withholding from the accused the 
names of the witnesses against him. To our notions of 
justice this is especially revolting. The practice, however, 
had its origin at a time when, even by the admission of 
Ranke, + this concealment was absolutely necessary for the 
personal security of the witness, and is declared to be such 
in the very statute by which it is ordered. It was after- 
wards maintained, notwithstanding the remonstrance of 
the Cortes, for some supposed advantages and convenience 
which it possessed. However, the usage was accompanied 
by certain regulations, which very much diminished its 
oppressive character. 1. ‘The witness was obliged to swear 
that he was not influenced by any malice against the pri- 
soner. 2, The prisoner was asked whether he had any 
enemies on whose malicious denunciation of him he might 





*T., 358, 
t Fiirsten und Volker, I., 247. 
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possibly be wrongfully charged. If he could show that he 
had, the evidence of such party was at once set aside. 
3. Though the name of the witness was not made known, 
the deposition itself was communicated to the prisoner, 
and he was allowed every opportunity of rebutting it. 4. 
Although the witnesses were not confronted with the 
accused, yet they were brought into the presence of other 
‘responsible persons,’ and examined as to their deposi- 
tions. This regulation of the court is given even in the 
History of the Inquisition, published by Messrs. Ward. 


«29th. The inquisitor must not neglect to cause the ratification 
of the witnesses, or to take any measures to discover the truth, 

“30th. The ratification of the witnesses shall take place before 
responsible persons, such as two priests, Christians of an ancient 
race, and of a pure life and reputation. The witnesses shall be 
asked in their presence, if they recollect having deposed in any 
trial before the Inquisition ; if they reply in the affirmative, they 
shall be questioned on the circumstances and the persons interested 
in it. . When they have given satisfaction on this article, they shall 
be informed that the fiscal has presented them as witnesses in the 
trial of the prisoner. Their first declaration shall be read to them, 
and if they say that they have attested those facts, they shall be 
required to ratify them, making any additions, suppressions, expla- 
nations, and alterations which they may think proper. These shall 
all be mentioned in the verbal process ; it shall also be stated if 
the witness is at that time at liberty, or detained in the chamber of 
audience, or in his chamber, and why he has not appeared in the 
ordinary place. 

“31st. When the ratification of the witnesses is concluded, the 
publication shall be prepared, taking a copy of each deposition ; it 
shall be literal, except in all that may tend to discover the witnesses to 
the accused. If the declaration is too long, it shall be divided into 
several chapters. At the publication of the depositions, they shall 
not be read to the accused all at once, nor all the articles of a long 
declaration. The first head of the deposition of the first witness 
shall be read to him, that he may reply to it with more precision 
and facility ; they shall then pass to the second chapter, then to 
the third, following the same order in all the depositions. The 
inquisitors shall hasten as much as possible the publication of the 
depositions, to spare the accused the anxiety of a long delay; they 
shall avoid all that may lead him to suppose that new charges have 
been brought against him, or that those already made are more 
extended than in their own declarations ; and although such cir- 
cumstances may have occurred, and the accused has denied the 
charges, they shall cause the delay of the formalities and the con- 
clusion of the trial.” —pp. 168—9. 
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At all events, whatever of injustice there was in this 
provision of the inquisitorial practice, the Popes at least are 
exempt from the odium. One of the reforms demanded 
by the Cortes, and supported, though without effect, by 
Leo X, was the abolition of this secresy. 

We have, however, already exhausted our space; and as 
regards the other charges against the Inquisition, we need 
an add, that even by the confession of Llorente himself, 
they will be seen, for the most part, to be purely imaginary. 
The prisons which romancists love to paint in such appal- 
ling colours, will be found to have been spacious, well ven- 
tilated, and free from damp.* The secret arrests and 
mysterious disappearances, will prove to be the purest 
invention. An arrest under the order of the Inquisition 
involved a minute and rigorous previous enquiry, and, in 
later times, required the royal assent.{ The bolts and 
chains, under the weight of which the prisoners are de- 
scribed as groaning, are no less creatures of the novelist’s 
fancy ;—the use of such restrictions being entirely un- 
known, except when they were necessary to restrain a 
determined suicide. { The abodes of perpetual darkness, 
to which the heroes of so many harrowing narratives are 
condemned, turn out to be lightsome and airy chambers ;§ 
and all the other horrors popularly attributed to the mate- 
rial of the system, are equally the result of prejudice or of 
dishonesty. 

With these brief observations, which the necessities of 
space have, we feel, rendered too brief and too discursive 
for the importance of the subject, we take our leave of the 
old Inquisition. Of its more modern constitution we shall 
have occasion to say something in another article. 





Art. VII.—1. The Imprisonment and Deliverance of Dr. Giacinto 
Achilli, with some account of his previous history and labours. By 
Sir C, E, Earpizy, Bart. 8vo, London: Partridge and Co. 
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2.—Brief Sketch of the Life of Dr. Giacinto Achilli, including 
a narrative of his proceedings, dc. Dublin: P. Dixon, Hardy, 
and Sons, 12mo. 


_ early ages of the Church might, occasionally, 
present a painful contrast. On one side of the Forum 
stood, perhaps, an array of men and women, calmly await- 
ing the sentence, which the world was about to pronounce 
upon what it deemed their folly. There were, perhaps, 
some whose peculiar garment showed that, like Justin, 
they belonged to the honoured class of the philosophers ; 
there were many in senatorial garb, others in priestly 
robes, a multitude in honest citizens’ plainer clothes. 
Then, beside these, were matrons of noble aspect and 
mien, and virgins, radiant with virtue’s, more than 
nature’s charms, who clung close to them, shrinking from 
the profane heathen’s gaze; and younger ones, at the 
breast, or in prattling childhood, or in comely youth, who 
nestled among their elders, not without a graceful timi- 
dity. These were the “fools for Christ’s sake,” they 
whom the wise, and rich, and selfish men of the world 
stared and wondered at, as prodigies of folly, as enigmas 
of absurdity, as unaccountable instances of possible eccen- 
tricity. That priest had thrown up a capital living at 
Jupiter Tonans; that philosopher had resigned a most 
lucrative chair at the academy ; that sculptor used to get 
half a talent for an Apollo, and now won’t make one for 
love or money; that lady had an excellent house on the 
Palatine, and her country-house on Tusculum, and has 
forfeited them ; and that young lady has just broken off a 
first-rate match with a young patrician. And why all 
this? Simply because they have all chosen to become 
christians! Stupid, senseless, and yet most provoking 
people! As if it mattered what one believes, so long 
as one goes on honestly and comfortably in this world! 
As if an abstract matter like religion could ever demand 
such sacrifices of position! And after all, what is it for ? 
Why, if you really want to know what these men have 
embraced, and what they have renounced such worldly 
advantages for, just step to the other side of the Forum, 
and you will learn it all, from one able to teach you, for he 
has been one of themselves, and has left them, because of 
their absurdities and horrid doings ; and he is now on the 
Rostrum telling them to the people. Hear that shout! It 
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is the people cheering ;—a sign that he has just been 
coming out strong. Make haste, and let us hear him. 

« So now we draw nigh, and get among the crowd who 
flock round the Kostrum, on which stands, and, through 
an interpreter, declaims (for he is a stranger) the renowned 
Hyacinthus Achilles. He is telling the people, as they 
listen to him with gaping mouths and rolling eyes, that 
those Christians, whom he has left, worship secretly an. 
ass’s head, and indulge in Thyestian banquets, murdering 
every day a suckling babe to feast on him,* and that they 
riot in other abominations too gross for a modest convert 
to paganism to detail. He of course could stand it no 
longer, and therefore abandoned them. He is loudly 
cheered; but he fares on better cheer than noise. Large 
contributions are made for him; he is sent forward from 
town to town with acclamations; he is feasted and almost 
worshipped: every story that he tells is implicitly believed 
—there is not one in the assembly who refuses to swallow 
the whole ass’s head, though the ears will be sure to peep 
out, and the bray to be heard, from himself. And now 
what shouts that multitude? ‘‘ What fools those people on 
the other side of the Forum must be, those priests, those 
learned men, those high-born dames, who have lost every 
thing for the sake of such a religion! What a wise, what 
a sensible, what a valuable man this modern Achilles 
must be, who has so clearly seen that one may pass, in a 
. moment, from poverty to comfort, from celibacy to matri- 
mony, from obscurity to celebrity, from a cloister to the 
Rostrum, from the catacomb to the palace, by so simple 
and rightful an act, as embracing good, sound, Pagan 
truth! There is no danger of our religion going down, 
while men with such wisdom come over to us. The Chris- 
tiazns may boast of the hundreds of converts, going daily 
over to them from our learned and higher classes; one 
such hero as this amply compensates us !”’ 

We really think every reader will feel, there is some- 
thing essentially heathenish in this reasoning. There are 
certain Christian ideas of which we cannot easily divest 
ourselves. For instance: 

It has become almost a maxim, certainly it is a har- 
dened impression, that he who gives up and loses much by 





* Such were the Exeter-hall stories of the three first centuries. 
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embracing a system of doctrine, presents stronger proofs of 
sincerity, and bears stronger testimony to its truth, than 
he who in abandoning it gains every worldly advantage, 
does in regard to the opposite system. 

Again, there is something revolting in a man’s para- 
ding himself before the public as a martyr, or a con- 
fessor. We can imagine well Saints, like some of those 
holy bishops, who came to give glorious testimony to 
orthodox teaching at Nicea, or like the celebrated mar- 
tyrs of Africa under the Vandals, revered whereso- 
ever they went; and the crowd eager to see the wound- 
scars of Christ on their bodies, as additional seals to 
their witnessing. But we cannot muster imagination 
enough to see one of them advertising meetings, and 
placarding the streets, to tell the mob that the celebrated 
victim of Dioclesian or Genseric would address them, and 
give them a harrowing account of how those tyrants racked 
and burnt martyrs.* Our idea of one’s feelings who had 
suffered for the faith, would be that he would conceive 
himself to have received such a privilege of grace, such a 
treasure of hope, as would make fim guard both, in secret 
and jealous modesty ; lest pride or uncharitableness should 
rob him in one moment of a singular gift, than which none 
more needs humility. If, therefore, one sees a martyr led 
round towns, in much the same style as an American 
dwarf, or a Spanish giant, a Cherokee squaw, or a 
Bosjman deformity, and set upon a platform to be stared 





* The following is given in the Londonderry Standard of May 2, 
as part of Dr. Achilli’s speech at Belfast. 


“You see in me one who has had the privilege of bearing testi- 
mony to the Gospel of the grace of God—a privilege granted to me 
by Christ, the great Head of the Church; and in the exercise of 
which I congratulate myself I have been obliged to suffer. (Hear, 
hear.) If any of you are disposed to ask what I suffered during the 
six months of my imprisonment, I should say that the subject of 
my imprisonment was a source of great gratification and delight. 
In the recesses of my prison I rejoiced to feel that I was there for 
the sake of my master, Christ, and that I was accounted worthy to 
suffer in His cause. I have come from the Inquisition at Rome, 
and it is the first time that any man was ever known to come out 
of its recesses alive. (Hear, hear.)—Some unfortunate men, it is 
true, got out of it, but it was after denying their faith. Such 
@ proposal was made to me, but I rejected it, (Applause.)’’ 
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at, and have white handkerchiefs waved at him, or got to 
administer evangelicalism in tea and buns, it is much the 
same to one’s mind whether Sir Culling or Mr. Catlin be 
the showman: we look upon the exhibition not with reve- 
rence, (Heaven forbid !) nor with common respect, but with 
simple disgust, at the perversion of a holy name and a holy 
thing ; and we exclaim without mitigation, 


“‘Queecumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi.” 


We disbelieve the man, and we hate the imposture. 

Now let us return again to the ancient Forum; and 
perhaps we may see quietly leaning against a pillar, in the 
shade of a portico, a moral, thoughtful man, who cares 
somewhat for truth, and yet is halting between what is 
called the glorious religion of his country, intimately con- 
nected with its liberal institutions and foreign prowess, and 
the creed which is gradually gaining ground, and drawing 
to itself many of the wisest and best men of the day. How 
will he reason? Will he see in the sacrifices of those men, 
or in the gains of this apostate, the higher evidence to 
truth? Will he come to the conclusion, that the continued 
ovation, the popular applause, the boasting speech, the 
courted cheer, the renewed filling of pocket and stomach, 
that the studied abuse, the unsupported tale, the appeal 
in religion’s name to every vulgar prejudice, in charity’s to 
every angry passion, are the best proof of truth loved for 
its own sake? We really think that his first impulse 
would be to turn away, with something akin to loathing, 
from the religious mountebank ; unless he were of a more 
penetrating and persevering disposition, which, having 
caught a suspicion, would not let it go, till it was fairly 
ee! out, and ended in being either dispelled or estab- 

ished. 

In this case, a shrewd thought would come across him, 
that there might have been other reasons besides convic- 
tion, which had sent over this zealot to his side; and that 
his previous life might be worth investigating. The char- 
acter of the enquiry would at once appear in such a dia- 
logue as the following, supposing this seeker after truth 
could intercept the orator in private. ‘‘ Learned Sir, I 
understand you to say, that you left your former religion, 
and have embraced ours, out of pure conviction.” ‘‘ Most 
certainly.” ‘‘ You left its society, therefore, and your 
native country, quite of your own accord?” “ Certainly’’ 
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‘* Neither there nor elsewhere did anything happen in your 
regard, which would make you feel you would be more 
comfortable, just then, at a rather greater distance?” 
“* Oh, by no means.”’ ‘ No tribunal ever summoned you 
before it, or tried you, much less convicted you?” “Sir, 
you insult me!” “I beg your pardon; such is not 
my intention. I only seek information. Perhaps you will 
tell me what condition of life you occupied in your former 
religion?’’ ‘‘ I was a friar and a priest; in my youth I 
vowed solemnly to God perpetual celibacy and chastity. 
But I have since discovered that such a state is wicked 
and superstitious, and, therefore, the engagement to it not 
binding ; consequently, I have abandoned the one, broken 
through the other, and 1 make my appearance as a mar- 
ried man.’’ ‘‘ After how many years?” ‘“ After nearly 
thirty years. I took my vows at seventeen, and I have 
married at forty-six.”’ ‘‘I assume, of course, that as you 
have chosen to remain in the state of celibacy, even long 
after you had been convinced that you were not bound to 
it, you have throughout, whether doubly bound under vow, 
or simply by choice, led that chaste and holy life which can 
authorize you to stand up as the censurer of others’ fail- 
ings?”’ ‘* Undoubtedly; my life has been exemplary; it 
defies investigation. Many calumnies have been spread 
against me, but I spurn them all.” ‘‘ Then, Sir, as much 
of the weight to be attached to your energetic testimony 
must depend upon your previous history, as I may be much 
guided in my personal decision, by ascertaining whether 
your own account of yourself be correct, whether you spon- 
taneously quitted your own religion from upright motives, 
or were scourged out of it by penal justice ; whether convic- 
tion in you was your own act or that of a tribunal; whether, 
in fine, you have been edifying your audiences with honest 
truths, or have been deluding them with wretched lies; as 
others also are likely to be guided in their judgment of 
your doctrine by the opinion they may form of your char- 
acter, I shall feel it my duty to make a searching investi- 

ation into your real history, and you will allow, it will be 

ut fair to make it known.” “Sir, I fear no investigation, 
no exposures.” 

Here we take leave of our imaginary actors, but not of 
the principles which they have enabled us to establish. 
The Church of the early ages exists here amongst us, in 
the same state of trial, It is, thank God, the gaining and 
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winning body. The account between it and the religious 
community amidst which it is cast, shows a balance-sheet 
immensely in its favour, It draws fearfully upon the other. 
Many men of learning and acknowledged integrity have 
come over to it, and it is felt advisable to counterbalance 
the loss. For this purpose any one is welcomed who 
passes from it to the other side. During late years there 
has been but little to boast of; a few unfortunate Irish stu- 
dents or curates, who have passed under the care of the 
** Priests’ protection society,’ and whose principal public 
appearance has been at police-courts, for stealing from one 
another ; and some stray Italians, of more than doubtful 
fame, who vent their Protestantism in an obscure journal 
called L’ Eco di Savonarola,—truly an echo, “ vox et 
preterea nihil.”’ 

It was, therefore, no small matter to have at length got 
a prize of such magnitude as a living victim of the Inqui- 
sition. Such was supposed to be the person called *‘ Dr. 
Giacinto” (in English, Hyacinth) “ Achilli.”’ 

This person was ‘‘a protestant,’”’ as we are told, “ of 
five years’ standing in 1849;’’* and yet he seems to have 
acquired no particular celebrity, and to have excited no 
stirring interest. All the wonderful things now predicated 
of him, his professorships, priorships, eloquence, learning, 
though no doubt as true then as they are now, gained him 
no special attentions, procured him no evangelical honours. 
Yet these, we might naturally have supposed, would have 
been the merits to be valued in one who joins a religious 
body. ‘They were however unprized; till the adventitious 
glory came upon him of being thrown into prison in his 
own country. That prison was of course the Inquisition ; 
that Inquisition would, of course, have burnt or strangled 
him ; all this, no less of course, because he had become a 
protestant. And still more of course, all this is believed. 
Therefore he is led forward before admiring thousands, 
like Sinon yet in the garlands wherein he had been 
decked for sacrifice, a victim escaped crowned from the 
cruel altar, to tell his tale. 


« Jamque dies infanda aderat ; mihi sacra parari, 
Et salsz fruges, et circum tempora vitte ; 
Eripui fateor letho me, et vincula rupi.”+ 





* « The Inquisition,” p. 199. + Aneid ii, 132. 
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We will complete the picture by another line from the 
same poet. 


*‘ Purfusus sanie vittas, atroque veneno.”* 


Whether the welcome which the Italian has received 
within the hostile walls will be of better augury than the . 
wily Greek’s, time must be left to unfold. | Whether there 
be more truth in the one’s narrative than in the other’s, it 
is our present task to investigate. 

The man who comes forward as a public challenger 
must submit to inquiry, and to a thorough sifting of his 
character. This Dr. Achilli (and let us once for all 
observe that we prefix this assumed title under protest, as 
he has no right to it whatever){ does not merely come 
before us, as a convert, who denies not the infirmities of a 
life spent in an inferior state of grace, but dates his good 
efforts from the time of his conversion; but he readily and 
eagerly favours his hearers with his own history, and de- 
tails his own merits. He allows biographies of himself to be 
published, of which he alone has furnished the particulars, 
in which his conduct, and his virtues are proclaimed; no 
effort is spared to prove him a great loss to Rome, and 
a treasure-trove to England. And when some slur was 
cast upon his previous conduct, and a “ romantic story ”’ 
(as newspapers call a filthy tale of violated vows) about a 
nun was circulated, in which he figured ; it was all indig- 
nantly denied, and he was declared to be unsullied in 
reputation, and ack«owledged innocent even by those 
most interested in proving him guilty. All this sets one 
not merely a thinking, but a looking and enquiring. 

To this duty we have applied ourselves, faithful to a 
trust which we hold on behalf of the Catholic body, and 
which we have fearlessly and successfully discharged upon 





* Mneid, ii, 221. 


+ Religious in Italy never bear the title of D.D.: and certainly he 
has not received it in England. Moreover in the Dominican order, 
the degree corresponding to that of Doctor in the secular clergy, 
and also this title, conferred on these by the Dominicans, through 
special privilege, is given upon a stipulation on oath, to teach the 
doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas in every point (jurare in verba 
Thome.) The Ex-Dominican Achilli is teaching the opposite ; and 
therefore has forfeited his title, which is not like a mere literary 
one, compatible with various doctrinal teachings. 
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other occasions. For our readers will remember that when 
“Raffaele Ciocci, formerly a Cistercian monk,’’ published 
“‘A Narrative of iniquities and barbarities practised at 
Rome in the nineteenth century,’’ we lost no time in inves- 
tigating this marvellous tissue of unqualified lies; and, 
though not yet in possession of the authentic documents 
which we now hold, for further confutation, should it be 
ever necessary, we were able, from internal evidence and 
personal knowledge, effectually to contradict and dispel 
them. It has then been ever the particular function of 
this Review to meet the calumnies of the day, and espe- 
cially such as require a more troublesome research. e 
will therefore fearlessly undertake cur present task, and 
see what pretensions Achilli has to the character, we will 
not say of a martyr, but of a decent member of civilized, 
or moral society. 

For more reasons than one the undertaking is to us 
most painful. ‘The character of this man’s offences is so 
gross, that we hesitate to pen them, and place them before 
the eyes of our usual readers—the virtuous we trust, and 
the modest. For them we have ever written, their reli- 
gious feelings we have endeavoured to cultivate and im- 
prove; and we can look back upon the whole series of our 
twenty-seven volumes, without a pang ora blush. Ortho- 
doxy in faith and purity in morals we have instinctively 
upheld. It is no wanton play with what we loath that now 
invites us to do what we abhor; but a sheer and stern 
necessity, a sharp goading from the spur of duty, forces us 
on. And we are encouraged and consoled, when we see 
how St. Jerome (not to cite others) felt himself compelled 
to unmask the licentiousness of a Vigilantius, or a Helvi- 
dius, when necessary to destroy their influence for evil. 
We will, however, clothe our statements with all the 
decency that the facts will permit. 

And further, we feel a pain inexpressible, at having to 
write as needs we must, concerning one whose hands have 
been anointed with the consecrating unction of the priest- 
hood, and whose head has been shaven to the likeness of 
His Crown, who was purity and truth. Achilli may now 
deride the holy habit, which in, -we trust innocent, youth, 
and with guileless heart, he put on before God’s altar, as 
the wedding-garment of the Lamb. He may make light 
of vows twice made, with sincere purpose, and holy aspira- 
tions ; like the foolish bird of the proverb, he may disfigure 
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his early home, his peaceful cell; and he may make a mul- 
titude shout or laugh at the profane and irreligious speech; 
but still, to our eyes, he cannot cancel from his soul the 
marks of its eternal consecration, he cannot make himself 
to us a layman, or a secular; we must feel that we are 
still ever writing of a priest, though fallen, of a religious, 
though apostate. 


“Fruit, and flower, and leaf are gone, 
Yet still rooted pines the stem ; 
And one word, of grace, alone 
Could restore each ravished gem.” 


It shames us, truly, to reveal the degradation of what 
was once sacred, the defilement of what was once holy. 
But in some respects we are relieved from this natural 
feeling, by seeing that Achilli himself has furnished us 
with a text for any amount of disagreeable comment. This 

entleman has thought proper to address several letters to 

opes, replete with insolence and coarseness, but admired 
as the expression of ‘‘a generous mind” by Sir Culling 
Eardley. We extract, at present, one passage: 


‘* But there is more still to observe. Who are generally the most 
wicked persons in every locality? (I am speaking only of Italy, 
indeed, only of southern Italy—a country emphatically Roman 
Catholic.) Forgive me, Holy Father; but tt ts a matter of fact— 
priests and monks ; whatever iniquity, wickedness, and abomination has 
ever existed upon the earth, you will find it among them. Haughtiness, 
luxury, ambition, pride—where do they most abound? In your 
temples. There the excessive love of money, falsehood, fraud, 
duplicity, cover themselves with a sacred-veil, and are almost in 
security from profane censures. And, oh! how great are the horrors 
of the cloisters (sepulchra dealbata, ) where ignorance and supersti- 
tion, laziness, indolence, calumny, quarrels, immorality of every 
description, not only live, but reign. The most abominable vices, 
long banished from all society, have taken refuge there, and there 
will continue miserably to dwell, until God, outraged by them, shall 
rain down upon them the curse of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

“Am I exaggerating? or do not you yourself, while reading this 
paragraph, utter the sigh of sorrowing conviction? Well, but who 
are to be blamed for such evils ? Mankind, you will tell me, evasively. 
But I reply: And are not the immense mass of Protestants also a 
part of mankind, who live quite differently, and who are honest and 
respectable ? Worshipping the same Deity, followers of the same 
Gospel, their temples are truly the house of prayer, their Sundays 
the Lord’s day, their ministers patterns of probity and morality. 
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Can this be denied concerning the universal Protestant clergy ?* 
But thousands of accusations can be most justly made against the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Will you venture to deny it? You must 
first hide the episcopal prisons of your state, and numerous other 
places of punishment for ecclesiastics—you must prevent the world 
from knowing of the Ergastolo of Corneto, full to overflowing with 
priests and monks, whom you send there yourself when they become 
intolerable to you. Find me anything like this in Germany or in 
England—countries eminently Protestant. I have, I think, proved 
to you, that your popery renders men more wicked,’’—Sketch, 
p. 57-58. 


Now a man who writes boldly thus of a body to which 
he has belonged, in which he claims to have attained con- 
siderable celebrity, exposes himself to one of two conclu- 
sions. EKither he himself was as bad as the rest, or he 
was the exception. He must have been quite a rose 
among thorns, a Lot in Sodom, if he kept himself clear 
from the surrounding contagion. Such he undoubtedl 
wishes himself to be considered, for he and his friends will 
not admit an imputation against him. Yet, is this posi- 
tion credible, that in a body thoroughly cankered, cor- 
rupted, eaten through with vice, the exceptional man, the 
reprover and corrector of sin, should have been exalted, 
made professor, superior, prior, by the community? Are 
we to understand that these “ whitened sepulchres,”’ that 
‘ignorance, and superstition, laziness, indolence, immo- 
rality of every sort’? and “ abominable vices,’’ not to 
speak of “‘ haughtiness, luxury, ambition, pride,’’ concur 
in choosing for their ruler and director, learning, research, 
activity, purity, innocence, evangelical virtue, and all the 
other great and noble qualities, which we are to under- 
stand shone forth in Father Achilli? The history of cor- 
rupt bodies has always taught us the reverse; drunkards 





* « When Dr. Achilli wrote this, he had only been a Protestant a 
year, and had not, I believe, resided in a Protestant country. The 
contrast between Protestant and Roman Catholic populations is 
undoubtedly striking. But these encomiums, are, alas! beyond 
the deserts of any Protestant population, or protestant clergy.— 
C. E. E.” (Culling Eardley Eardley.) We thank Sir C. for this 
gentle correction. But what are we to say of the modesty of the 
man who tells the Pope, as facts, what are acknowledged to be 
uutruths, and what he had had no means of judging of ; and, more- 
over, on these pleas justifies his apostacies ? 
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would not select Father Mathew for their president, nor 
would epicures take a Hindoo for their caterer. But as 
they did put Achilli in such responsible positions, did he 
attempt to reform them? Did he walk before them as a 
pattern of virtue? We will see. 

In the meantime, the reader may come to one of the 
following conclusions : ’ 

Either Achilli’s picture of the state of the religious 
orders is a romance, a la EKugéne Sue ; 

Or, he was as bad as the rest in them, and should 
penitently avow it; 

Or, he neglected his duty, as superior, by doing nothing 
on earth to reclaim them ; 

Or, at any rate, he must not quarrel with us, if we prove 
and confirm Achilli’s assertions in part, and show that, if 
in such matter we may judge from one specimen, he has 
not exaggerated. 

But, in fact, so inconceivable to us is the effrontery 
exhibited in the preceding extract, unless penned by a 
most irreproachable member of the class attacked in it ; 
so incredible does it seem to us, that any person, save one 
“without sin,’ would have ventured to throw so heavy a 
stone at his own Mother, that we are almost tempted to 
doubt every evidence before us, and to conclude that the 
Father Achilli, whose history we are going to trace, must 
be a different individual entirely from the Doctor Achilli, 
who has been exhibited on a platform at Torquay, fed with 
muffins at Belfast, and received in Dublin “the right 
hand of fellowship’’ (materially) from Sir W. Betham.* 





* The enthusiasm with which the martyr was received on such 
occasions, gives rise to singular forgetfulness of the proprieties of 
speech in the describers of the scene. Take the following from 
‘*the Warder,” of April 27. 


“‘A very crowded and most respectable congregation assembled 
in the Round Room of the Rotundo, on Sunday last, at three 
o'clock, to hear a sermon from the Rev. Dr. Achilli. The reverend 
divine, after singing and prayer, preached, in English, on a passage 
in the 12th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles—the imprisonment 
of St. Peter—which he explained and applied in a clear, judicious, 
and scriptural manner, to a most atteutive auditory, composed of 
persons of various denominations. Dr. Achilli, however, read in a 
rather low tone, and on this account, as well as the foreign accent 
with which he pronounced the English language, his discourse was 
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Dr. Achilli has favoured the world with his autobiogra- 
phy. He tells us that he put on the Dominican habit in 
1819, and was ordained priest at Lucca. We do not stop 
to notice the strange variations from his own narrative 
which the *‘ Brief Sketch’’ of his life makes. They are of 
no consequence to the public world; it is sufficient for us 
to know, that the Dr. Achilli now in England is the same 
as Father John Hyacinth (Giovanni Giacinto) Achilli, who 
was a Dominican in Viterbo, from 1831 to 1833. This 
individual, having finished his studies in the Dominican 
Convent of the Minerva,* at Rome, was sent as Lettore, 





not heard at the extremities of the Round Room, and it was only 
audible to those immediately around and at a short distance from 
the platform.” 

This is truly rich, A sermon in a “Rotundo;” an audience 
most atientive to an inaudible discourse ; that discourse inaudible 
(not unintelligible) partly because pronounced in a foreign accent ; 
the imprisonment of St. Peter scripturally applied to an auditory 
composed of persons of various denominations; and finally, the 
whole a dumb show to persons at the extremities of a round room. 


* A strange mistake is made by the Editor of Achilli’s memoirs. 
These happen to mention “the Ecclesiastical Academy in the 
Piazza di Minerva,” as the place where the French tribunal sat, to 
which he was summoned under false pretences, that he might 
escape. On the words ‘Ecclesiastical Academy” we have the fol- 
lowing note : 


“This is the great institution of the Dominicans. The Domini- 
cans were the founders of the Inquisition. In this institution, it 
appears, the tribunal sat, which has broken down the discipline of 
that villainous establishment, and set its victim free. Glory be to 
the God of Providence and of righteous retribution! Surely there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth.”—p. 145. 

Now unfortunately Sir C. Eardley’s “Glory to God” is as ground- 
less as it is profane. The Ecclesiastical Academy was a College 
for the education of young men intending to pursue the career of 
offices generally comprised under the name of pre/alura in Rome. 
The late Cardinal Acton was a scholar in it. The Dominicans, 
however, never had anything to do with it, beyond looking at it, as 
it stood opposite their door. And so the righteous retribution 
stands thus. The Inquisition, which is near St. Peter’s, was insti- 
tuted by the Dominicans. The principal house of the Dominicans, 
a mile off, is called the Minerva, and gives name to a Piazza or 
Square. In that stands a college for young ecclesiastics, in which 
sat the tribunal that let Achilli escape. This wonderful concatena- 
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or Lecturer to the Convent of Gradi, belonging to the 
same order; and he was afterwards appointed professor in 
the ecclesiastical Seminary (and also, he adds, in the Ly- 
ceum,) of that town. ‘Thus far our accounts agree; but 
after this they differ sadly. Dr. Achilli tells us that in 
1833, he was offered contemporaneously three professor- 
ships, at the Minerva, and at the Sapienza, both at Rome, 
and at Macerata: and adds, “It was then. and for that 
sole cause, that I relinquished my chair at Viterbo, unde- 
cided to which of the new offices I should attach myself. 
There was then given me the charge of Visitor of the 
Convents of the Dominicans, in the Roman States and in 
Tuscany.’’* Here, indeed, is a fortunate man, holding at 
least three professorships, one in the Gradi convent, one in 
the Lyceum of Viterbo, and one in the Seminary, who is 
offered three other theological chairs in a heap, and ends 
with having none, but getting something else. We have 
heard, indeed, of a man falling between two stools, but 
never before of one falling between six chairs. It is a feat 
worthy of Grimaldi or Barry. Then we may ask, does a 
man give up his present good occupation before he decides 
what he will take of the better ones offered him? At any 
rate we may enquire, how he decided to take none of the 
three, and ceased to be a professor at all? We will solve 
the enigma. 

The Giacinto <Achilli, of whom we have obtained 
authentic information from official sources, concerning 
whom we have private accounts, totally distinct from these, 
from personal acquaintances, and members of his order 
now in England, from the time that he went to Viterbo, 
gave evidence of anything but virtue, and had frequently 
to be admonished and reprehended by his superiors. At 
last his overt acts of vice rendered severer measures neces- 
sary. In February, 1831, he was proved to have caused 
the ruin of a girl of eighteen. The same crime was a 





tion proves that “there is a God that judgeth in the earth.”” The 
reasoning is as logical as the following would be in the mouth of a 
republican. Ancient kings of England built the Tower to oppress 
their subjects by military force. The seat of military force is the 
Horse Guards. Opposite the Horse Guards stands Whitehall. It 
was a proof, therefore, of providential retribution that a king should 
have been beheaded at Whitehall. 


* We shall see later how this swells out. 
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second time committed, with a person of twenty-eight ; 
and a third with one of twenty-four years. The second 
offence came to light in September, 1833, the third in July, 
1834, All three were in the diocese of Viterbo. What 
formed a foul aggravation to one case was, that the place 
in which the crime was committed was the sacristy of the 
Gradi church. For the first and second of these offences, 
the Dominican friar Achilli was not only deprived of his 
professorships, but had his faculties withdrawn, that is, 
was invalidated for preaching, hearing confessions, and 
exercising other acts of his ministry. To hush up the 
scandal of the second case, a large sum had to be paid to 
the father of the victim. 

But how comes it that ‘after such flagrant guilt, any 

erson could be appointed to the responsible post of 

isitor of the convents of his Order, in the Papal States, 
and ‘Tuscany? Well indeed may such a question be 
asked ; and it is easy to answer it. No such person ever 
was so appointed. No Achilli ever was Visitor of the 
Dominicans, as stated. In fact, the Visitor of a religious 
Order is its Provincial; and Achilli’s statement that he 
was made Visitor, is equivalent to asserting, that he was 
elected Provincial, which even his effrontery would not 
venture on. For the Provincial of an Order like the 
Dominican, is a well-known and public functionary ; anda 
young sub-lieutenant in the guards might as well try 
to pass off as having been Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, as a friar of half-a-dozen years’ standing in the 
priesthood, pretend to have been Provincial. The plain 
tacts of the case are these: the Provincial of the Domin- 
icans in the Roman States was, at that time, the ex- 
Regent of the Minerva, F. Brocchetti. This good man, 
wishing to reclaim, if possible, Achilli, and to show how 
he believed him to be sincerely penitent, took him with 
him on his tour of visitation, to the great and avowed dis- 
pleasure of many of the Order, who were not by any means 
so convinced of Achilli’s repentance. 

The contradictions in this part of the Doctor’s history 
are certainly embarrassing. At the end of 1833, he gave 
up his three professorships, and at the beginning of 1835, 
he proceeded to Capua. ‘This leaves just one year for his 
life in Rome.* Yet we are told in the “‘Christian Times” 





* Imprisonment, &c., p. 8. 
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of Aug. 16th, of last year, copied into “‘ The Inquisition,” 
(p. 198) that Dr. Giacinto Achilli is “a Protestant of five 
years’ standing. Formerly ‘Vicar of the Master of the Holy 
Palace,’ under Gregory XVI., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at the college of the Minerva, he subsequently 
became a Protestant.’’ In this one year, therefore, and 
only for one year, he held three most important offices: 
of Visitor (2. e., Provincial) of the Roman States, Vicar 
(or we must suppose, Socius) of the Master of the Palace, 
and Professor at the Minerva. Such an accumulation of 
high offices, we are perfectly sure, has rarely, if ever, taken 
place in any young member of a religious body; and, we 
have no hesitation in asserting, never occurred in Achilli. 
We have already discussed the matter of his Visitorship ; 
we will briefly dispatch his Vicariate. The Maestro del 
Sagro Palazzo Apostolico, is a Dominican, who resides 
in the papal palace. His original duty was to instruct in 
theology the ecclesiastics attached to the court; his pre- 
sent office principally consists in sanctioning the introduc- 
tion, or printing of books. This situation is considered 
one of the very highest in the Order, and is for life. The 
Master has a Socius, or companion, who assists him in 
his duties, and generally, if not always, has the right of 
succession, on the promotion of his superior. Thus the 
present Master, F. Buttaoni, succeeded Father Velzi, 
on his being created Cardinal and Bishop of Montefiascone, 
having been previously his companion. This was in 
July, 1832, and the Socius (again we repeat, there is no 
such office as Vicar in this department,) appointed to him, 
who has kept the office ever since, was F’. Modena, one of 
the most distinguished men in the Order. Achilli’s story, 
therefore, or that made for him, and, to all appearance, 
learnt from him, that he held such an office is—a story, 
and nothing more.* 





* Messrs. Craig and Tonna, who style themselves “Hon. Secs.” 
of the “ Committee of the London Society for the religious improve- 
ment of Italy and the Italians,” in a memorial addressed “To the 
Honourable the Government of France,” dated London, 4th October, 
1849, thus improve upon the account commented on in the text. 

“Your Memorialists are also aware, on the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, that subsequently to this date, Dr. Achilli held several very 
important offices in the order of the Dominicans; that he held 
high offices at Viterbo and Naples; that he was appointed Regent 
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But we now naturally ask, supposing for a moment, that 
he held all these high offices together, why he only held 
them for one year? The Provincialship lasts, aé least, 
three years; the office of Socius to the Master of the 
Palace is for life ; and so is a Professorship. How came 
he to lose them all in a twelvemonth? He tells us that 
“fin the beginning of 1835, he was invited by Cardinal 
Serra to preach the Lent sermons in his cathedral at 
Capua;’’ an occupation which no ways involved the 
resigning of his other high offices. But Achilli attempts 
to give a reason for this strange inconsistency in his narra- 
tive. ‘I adopted,” he writes, ‘this employment with the 
intention of quitting Rome, and abandoning the Institu- 
tion of the Dominicans, with which, for many reasons, I 
was sufficiently disgusted.”’ (p. 8.) 

Now mark how plain a tale will put down this tissue of 
unmitigated untruths. Our Achilli was in Capua in 1834 
and 1835. In this place he committed the same crime of 
seduction, and, unfortunately, made use of the facilities 
which his religious character gave him, of access to estab- 
lishments of female education. We shall have to return 





of the Minerva College, and Vicar and Master of the Sacred Palace ; 
and (to which your memorialists would call particular attention) 
Visitor of the Convents of Romagna and Lombardy, by which 
appointment it was committed to him to visit, regulate, and adju- 
dicate, in all the convents from Rome to Florence,—an office which 
would not have been committed to a suspected man.”—p. 45, 

Hence it appears that Achilli can be proved on most satisfactory 
evidence, to have been not merely ‘‘ Vicar of the Master of the holy 
Palace,’”’ but Master itself, and Vicar of the Palace to boot! This 
is the most barefaced untruth ever told on ‘“ most satisfactory evi- 
dence.”” There is no such office as “ Vicar of the Sacred Palace ;” 
and the office of “‘ Master” has been held in a succession as known 
as that of Prime Ministers in England. Again, Achilli only asserts 
himself to have been “ Visitor of the Convents of the Papal States 
and Tuscany.” But the secretaries increase this to the visitation 
of Lombardy, a totally different province; and then, in happy 
defiance of geography, inform the ‘‘ Hon. Government of France,” 
that Romagua and Lombardy form the tract lying between Rome 
and Florence! Is part of the “ religious improvement of Italy and 
the Italians,” contemplated by this evangelical London Society, a 
better acquaintance with truth? Falstaff’s men in buckram had 
but slender powers of augmentation, compared with Achilli’s pre- 
rogatives. 

VOL, XXVIIL—NO. LVI. 14 
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to the consequences of these crimes by and by. For 
from Capua we must follow him to Naples, where he was 
appointed Prior of the convent of St. Peter Martyr. It 
may again be naturally asked, how was a man of such 
known depravity promoted to this office? As usual, Dr. 
Achilli, not content with leaving the fact to speak in his 
favour, must charge it with exaggeration, too absurd not 
to excite suspicion. He says, that in the Lent of 1835, he 
had asked and obtained his secularization; but that just 
as the transaction was completed, he “ received a letter 
from three cardinals, entreating him to defer his intention, 
and to remain some time longer in the Order.” (p. 8.) We 
never yet heard of three Cardinals writing a joint letter in 
any case; it is a practice unknown. But such a letter to 
a friar, to entreat him not to get secularized, (a matter which 
to them must have been perfectly indifferent,) would be a 
document so truly mel and unheard of, that <Achilli 
should put it in the British Museum. At any rate, would 
he kindly favour us with their Eminences’ names, that we 
may verify the assertion? one which we are sure he never 
would have ventured to make, had he not been experienced 
in the credulity of Evangelical Alliances, and supposed 
that few acquainted with Roman usages would read his 
account. ‘‘ I was willing to be influenced,” he proceeds, 
** by this advice, and I remained four years among the 
Dominicans of Naples, during which time I was seriously 
occupied with preaching, and with theological instruction. 
However, in 1839, I completed legally my emancipation 
from the Dominicans, and I remained in Naples as a 
simple priest, always preaching. and teaching various 
sciences.” (p. 8.) 

Tracing the history of our Italian Achilli, we do indeed 
find, that through the influence of an Ex-Dominican 
named Semaria, he was most unhappily appointed Prior 
of a convent in Naples, always in the hope of reclaiming 
him. And we may observe that, although such a situation 
was inferior to any of those which he tells us he gave up at 
Rome, but to which his three Cardinals do not seem to 
have thought of inviting him again, still it is a little sur- 
prising, that he should have passed so slightly and smoothly 
over this honourable position. But perhaps the following 
extract of an official despatch, forwarded to us, from the 
Police of Naples, may explain this circumstance, as well 
as what he means by his private residence in that city. 
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The document alludes to a Pia Unione, or pious associa- 
tion of men and women, which Achilli established in that 
city ; and then proceeds. 

“The said Achilli, known for habitual incontinency, 
took advantage of this opportunity to seduce a girl of 
GReen.*..... .; The father of the child having made com- 
plaint to the Neapolitan authorities, and demanded justice, 
and they having satisfied themselves of the truth of the 
charge, took measures for the removal of the delinquent 
friar. This was effected on the 8th of September, 1840. 
But instead of proceeding to the convent assigned him, he 
went to arelation’s house, whence he returned stealthily to 
Naples, only to be expelled thence, a second time, on the 
21st of February, 1841.” 

Be it remembered, that it is not the inquisition that here 
speaks, nor is it any ecclesiastical, nor any Roman, tribu- 
nal. Itis the police of another kingdom. If any doubt 
be entertained of these facts, they can easily be verified. 
The instructions given to the expedition to Rome in search 
of Achilli were: “‘ Next to Dr. Achilli’s deliverance, we 
feel very anxious that his character should be cleared.’’f 
Then let some one at Naples be charged to examine the 
records of the police, or get official information on the 
subject ; and we have furnished the text in the very words 
of the police. We may add that, from another totally 
distinct source in this country, we have received the same 
account, with the additional circumstance, that on the 
principle of ‘‘ the better day, the better deed,”’ the horrible 
crime was committed on Good-Friday. 

Such is the history of our Achilli’s sojourn at Naples, 
first as a friar, and then as a simple priest, that is, as a 
man hiding from the observation of the police. We come 
now to what may be called the turning point of our 
Achilleid ; and we will allow the Doctor, as usual, first to 
tell his own tale. It is as follows: 





* We cannot bring ourselves here to translate some words of 
the despatch, and therefore give them below in the original: “Il 
suddetto Achilli, conosciuto in fatto d’incontinenza, profittd dell’ 
opportunita per sedurre una giovanetta di anni quindici, e dopo 
averla stuprata la rese incinta, facendo poi sottoporre la giovane a 
sfogare la libidine anche di altro suo amico.” 


+ Imprisonment, &c., p. 78, 
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“Tt was in 1841 that I came to Rome for my affairs, and I had 
troubles with the Inquisition ; the result of which was, that being 
weary of serving in the ministry of the Roman Church, I separated 
myself entirely from that office, and I made to the Inquisition my 
renunciation for perpetuity of all the honours, employments, and pri- 
vileges which I had enjoyed up to that time. The Inquisition, on 
its part, drew up a decree of dismissal for perpetuity from all the 
branches of my ecclesiastical ministry ; and everything having been 
completed which is customary with that tribunal, I was left to my 
liberty, and I ceased to be a priest of the Roman Church. In the 
October of 1842, I left Italy, and entered the English dominions, 
where I remained until January of the present year, 1849 ; always 
occupied with the teaching of sciences and literature, and so a 
naturalized subject of the Government of England, and employed 
in the Malta College as Professor.”—pp. 8, 9. 


There are several points here which bear the stamp 
of untruth upon their very face. 1. For instance, on the one 
hand we are told that the writer “‘ had troubles with the 
Inquisition,’ and yet it appears, on the other, that this 
terrible tribunal did not act very savagely with him, or 
cause him much trouble. It seems rather to have been a 
most amiable transaction which took place between it and 
Achilli. Instead of seizing upon one who was “‘ weary of 
serving in the ministry of the Roman Church,” one who, 

essrs. Craig and Tonna, the “ Hon. Secs.” assure the 
Government of France, had “‘ become suspected of hold- 
ing doctrinal views esteemed heterodox by the Church of 
Rome,” (p. 46,) instead of casting him into a dungeon, and 
torturing him, this mysterious and unforgiving tribunal 
quietly sat to receive his “‘ renunciation of all his honours 
and employments ;’’ and on its part, ‘‘drew up a decree of 
dismissal for him, from all the branches of his ecclesias- 
tical ministry.”’ And so the two appear to have parted 
company mutually contented. 

2. But not'so we. For Dr. Achilli tells us that he 
“was left at liberty, everything having been completed 
which is customary with that tribunal.” Indeed? Then 
was he first hung up by the wrists, and stretched on a 
rack, while gallons of water were poured down his throat, 
and were his feet toasted before a slow fire, as is repre- 
sented in the elegant prints of “ The Inquisition,” the 
book published by Philip Dixon Hardy, for the special 
glorification of Dr. Achilli? For these are intended to 
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samenennt to the world “ what is customary with that tri- 
unal. 

3. Further, we cannot reconcile this statement of the 
Doctor’s with that of the Honorary Secretaries, whose 
peculiar gift, as we have seen, seems to consist in exagger- 
ating and embellishing their client’s statements. They 
write as follows: 


“Your Memorialists beg also to state, that while Prior of a 
Dominican Convent at Naples, he became suspected of holding doc- 
trinal views esteemed heterodox by the Church of Rome, and that, 
in consequence, as a test of orthodoxy, he was required to preach a 
sermon panegyrical of the Virgin Mary, in which he would have 
been obliged to make statements which he conscientiously disbe- 
lieved ; that he declined to do so, and was actually seized by the 
Inquisition on this express ground, and brought to Rome, and that, 
having effected his escape and reached Corfu, he immediately wrote, 
published, and widely circulated a letter to the late Pope, declara- 
tive of his Protestant sentiments.” —p. 46. 


Achilli on the one hand speaks of his intercourse with 
the Inquisition, on this occasion, as a very amicable affair; 
Messrs. onna and Craig describe it as an act of violence. 
Which is right? Or how comes it that once “ seized,” 
and in the power of the Inquisition for heresy, he was not — 
cast into a prison, &c.? Or why are we not told how 
Achilli effected his jirst escape? And if, as a speaker in 
Dublin observed, it was no common sight to see a man 
who had been a prisoner in the Inquisition, surely the 
wonder and zest of such a spectacle would have been 
doubled, in the case of one who had been twice a captive 
of that mexorable power, and had twice escaped. Why 
has not this been ever mentioned? Has it been discovered 
to be false ? 

4, But Achilli himself does let a little light on these 
mysteries, in the account which he gives of an interview 
with a Monsignor Bambozzi, concerning which, we beg to 
express grave doubts. However, he tells us that this gen- 
tleman asked him, among other points, “‘ what complaint 
he had to make of the trifling correction received on his 
appearance before the Inquisition in 1842?” 'To which he 
replied, that he was ‘“‘ far from being displeased with the 
Inquisition.” —(p. 141.) This question and its answer 
prove, that Achilli’s appearance before the tribunal of the 
holy office, was not altogether so much in the form of a 
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friendly meeting, at which both parties made concessions ; 
but that he was arraigned before it, that he was condemned, 
and that he was punished. At the same time, it is hereby 
proved that this frightful tribunal, even for such offences as 
the secretaries describe, inflicts only “a trifling correc- 
tion,’’ which does not stir up the displeasure of the culprit. 

However, the simple truth generally provides the best 
key to an occurrence wrapped up in mystery and contra- 
diction; for these generally arise from a difficulty of 
acknowledging the facts, yet an inability to deny them. 
This key it is in our power to furnish; and we do so from 
most authentic sources. 

First, then, it is true that Achilli about this period did 
begin, if covertly he had not begun before, to speak against 
faith, and not only against faith, but also against morals ; 
that his language became scandalous, that he perverted 
others ; and that to him was attributed the sad fall first in 
morals, and then in faith, of F. Desanctis, a priest of the 
order of St. Camillus, now in Malta, whither we believe 
he bore with him the partner of his guilt. We have no 
wish to conceal Achilli’s lurking heterodoxy, because we 
believe it to be in him, as in most apostates, a natural 
result; corrupt morals necessarily beget corrupt faith. 
The friar and priest who has long lived in violation of his 
vows, must, in self-defence, try to disbelieve their validity. 
He who day after day sacrifices his own soul, by sacrilege, 
at God’s altar, must work himself into infidelity respecting 
his Judas-like villany; or he would straightway hang 
himself like his prototype. <Achilli, therefore, by this time, 
was virtually, or in thought, in desire, in wish, perhaps 
even in intention, no longer a Catholic. And a 
he is acknowledged to have been, and to continue, a Pro- 
testant—a “‘ Protestant of five years’ standing.” If to 
Protestantism this is an acquisition, thank God, to Catho- 
licism it is no loss. 

2. Such being the case, it is no wonder that “he got 
into troubles with. the Inquisition,” before which he was 
summoned in 1841. He was arraigned for his unsound 
principles, not merely held, but openly expressed, in 
regard both to morals and to faith. But a was arraigned 
also for his gross immoralities from the beginning, inclu- 
ding those committed at Capua. 

3. The decree dismissing him from his ecclesiastical 
ministry, which he represents as a sort of counterpart to 
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his resignation of his honours and offices, was in fact a 
decree of total deprivation and suspension. He was not to 
be allowed to celebrate Mass, or to perform any duty of 
the ecclesiastical ministry. Every Catholic will understand 
that this sentence supposes grievous guilt satisfactorily 
apg But when Achilli asserts that thus “ he ceased to 

e a priest of the Roman Church,’ he knows perfectly 
well that, whatever his own present opinions may be, they 
who pronounced that sentence believed and knew, that not 
even a general council could remove from him the priestly 
character, and that, consequently, this was not the purport 
or intent of the decree then passed. He wishes to make 
his readers believe that this decree was something in his 
favour, instead of a penal, blighting sentence of total 
suspension. 

4. To deceive still more completely his readers into this 
idea, he adds, “‘ I was left to my liberty.”” This again is 
false. Convicted, condemned, stripped of all religious 
rank and position, of all priestly honour, jurisdiction, and 
privilege, reduced to lay communion, (to use a well-known 
phrase,) he still remained a friar bound to his order and 
subject to its authority. A further ‘‘ correction,” mild, 
indeed, and fatherly, was awarded him. He was banished 
for three years to the remote and secluded convent of his 
order at Nazzaro; that so in solitude and humiliation he 
might expiate past guilt, and purify his soul. But he was 
not guarded, he was not shut up in a cell, he was not sub- 
ject to any rigorous surveillance. For he went thither 
either as a contrite, or as a pretended, penitent. 

5. For, before his sentence was pronounced, Achilli 
owned his guilt, and submitted to any punishment that 
might be imposed, in the following words, taken down at 
the time, entered into the record of the Court, and thence 
transcribed for us. “ Riceverd con rassegnazione qua- 
lungue disposizione venga emanata, e la mia “se aa 
sia bastante a punirmi come meglio credera wl Tribunale.”’ 
‘*T will accept with resignation whatever order may be 
issued; and let my confession be sufficient ground of pun- 
ishment, in whatever way the Tribunal shall think proper.”’ 
The tribunal, upon hearing these words, charitably inter- 
preted them, as intimating repentance. Achilli was left 
full liberty at Nazzaro; and he took advantage of the 
leniency of his sentence, to run away from his place of 
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expiation to Ancona, whence he embarked for Corfi, which 
he reached at the close of 1841. 

In giving the above narrative of Achilli’s first (and we 
believe last) transaction with the Inquisition, our readers 
will perceive that we have had access to authentic and 
official information. With this we have been fully and 
freely furnished; secret as the records of that tribunal may 
be thought. And this is our express understanding with 
our readers, that whatever we have here set down, can be 
proved by judicial records made at the time. 

On the other hand, the mystifications, obscurities, and 
contradictions in which this all-important passage in our 
hero’s life is involved by himself, and the friends to whom 
he had communicated its history, prove that there was 
much to conceal. Achilli came to protestantism like so 
many before him, a suspended, degraded, rejected priest, 
one condemned to punishment for misconduct; in the 
familiar phrase of Swift, “a weed plucked up from the 
Pope’s garden and withered, before it was thrown over the 
protestant wall.’”? His doings with the Inquisition would 
not have been hushed up, had it heen possible to press out 
of them any glory for him, or shame for that tribunal. 
They lead to the contrary result. The latter appears 
mild, forbearing, and, if anything, over-lenient, in its sen- 
tence: and the whole course of the transactien, no less 
than the silence respecting it, gives but too clear an evi- 
dence, that Achilli was the victim, not of his convictions, 
but of his crimes. 

Achilli reached Corfi under a disguise, as a layman, 
and servant of Sig. Boccaciampi; on whose passport he 
was inscribed as such. He assumed the title of Cavaliere, 
or Knight, gave himself out as a political refugee, and as 
escaped from the fortress of Ancona. In fact, when he 
returned thither in 1842 from Patras, his passport was in 
the name of the Cavalier Giacinto Achilli, nativo dit 
Viterbo, di professione Professore. This title of honour 
he so openly assumed, as to prefix it to his signature to 
articles published by him in the “ Ionian Album.’’ We 
could refer by name to most respectable persons, who 
knew him at this time, to prove that his principles were 
by no means such as his present friends would approve. 
However, difficulties at length led him to put himself 
under religious guidance; and he declared himself a Pro- 
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testant. From a most trustworthy source we have received 
the following account. 

The papal consul, Cav. Mosca, was directed by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State to demand the delivery of 
Achilli, as one charged with delitti enormi, most grievous 
crimes. Mr. Fraser, Secretary to the Lord High Com- 
missioner, replied, that he should be sent out of the island, 
as a Neapolitan had been, a short time before, on a similar 
demand. But soon after, Mr. Fraser replied, that in the 
mean time Achilli had become a Protestant, and so could 
not be expelled. But worse than this is the fact, if true, 
that Achilli’s scurrilous letter to Pope Gregory XVI., so 
much extolled by Sir Culling Eardley, was actually printed 
secretly at the Government press. ‘To effect this the con- 
sent was necessary of either one or both of the Secretaries 
of the Senate, Mr. Gisborne, the English, and Mr. Dus- 
mani, the Greek functionary. This we have, on the best 
authority, that the latter sent a copy of the paper, yet wet 
from the press, to the Parish Priest of Corfu. 

We should indeed be glad to find this connivance of our 
Government contradicted. At any rate, the late vigorous 
dealings of Sir H. Ward with revolutionists there, and his 
refusal to allow the population to be contaminated by Ita- 
lian infidels and rebels, may indicate a different feeling 
towards the race, than was exhibited towards Achilli in 
1842. 

When Sir Culling praised so highly the letter to the 
Pope, was he aware of another attack on the same high 
personage, which we think no Englishman would charac- 
terize as “a specimen of the sentiments of generous 
minds?”” We allude to the statuette of the Pontiff 
which Achilli procured to be modelled and cast, by an 
Italian artist, of a revolting description. One gentleman, 
in a letter before us, states, that on arriving there in 1845, 
he found many of them in existence, and that he destroyed 
at least a dozen of them with his own hand.* 

But to come to graver matters. During his residence 
in the Ionian islands, the same conduct, only now more 
open and flagrant, as before, was continued by the convert 
to the Bible. We must here positively select out of the 





* He thus describes this evangelical work of art: ‘‘ Una stattu- 
etta rappresentante il sullo dato Pontetice nella maniera la pid 
scandalosa, e perfino oscena.”’ 
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well-authenticated materials before us, omitting the most 
disgusting. 

A company of actors arrived at Corfi: among whom was 
a chorus singer of the name of Coriboni, a married man. 
It is known to all the island that Achilli and Madame 
Coriboni publicly lived together as man and wife, and so 
travelled together to Zante. But the case most generally 
known is that of the unfortunate Nicold Garamone, be- 
cause he brought it before the legal tribunals. We have 
before us a copy of his petition, which we will describe just 
now. The narrative which we give has been taken down 
within these few months, by an official person, from the 
mouth of Garamone, who declares his readiness to attest 
every particle on oath. He had before related the circum- 
stances to him, but for the present purpose he considered 
it right to have them distinctly repeated. 

N. Garamone, of Neapolitan family, but born in Corfi, 
by profession a tailor, had married there Marianna Cris- 
safh, and after leaving the island for some time, in quest of 
work, returned thither about October, 1842. Not having 
received from her mother the stipulated dowry of one 
hundred dollars, it was arranged that, by way of interest, 
the married couple should live with her in her house rent- 
free. In an evil hour poor Garamone placed there all his 
little furniture and property; when mother and daughter 
combining against him, constantly ill-treating him, making 
him uncomfortable, and in other ways, as we shall see, 
destroying his happiness, he was compelled to leave the 
house, but could not get possession of any of his property. 
The wife sued the husband for alimony, and the court 
awarded her two shillings a day,a sum quite beyond his 
means. He was, however, strongly suspicious that there 
was a third person in league at home, against his peace; 
and we need not mention what direction his suspicions 
took. ‘Io obtain evidence, therefore, he narrowly watched 
the house. His suspicions thus soon ripened into certainty. 
On the night of the 2nd of July, 1843, the wife was at the 
window, evidently waiting impatiently for somebody. At 
half-past eleven, the Cavalier Giacinto Achilli made his 
appearance at the door, and was let in. Garamone soon 
after rushed in, in such a state of excitement, that he 
declared to our informant, that had he been armed, he 
should have taken instant vengeance on the adulterer. 
He seized him, however, and tried to hold him; but the 
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other was too powerful, and escaped. He fled from the 
house; and, fearing further pursuit, took shelter in the 
neighbouring shop of a Maltese carpenter, where, being 
taken for a burglar pursued, he was detained till he had 
confessed the real state of the case. He was then dis- 
missed. In the mean time, Mrs. Crissaffi and her daugh- 
ter, in tears, were entreating forgiveness of the enraged 
husband, acknowledging their delinquency. On the next 
day, Garamone presented a petition to the civil tribunal, an 
exact transcript of which lies before us. It begins as 
follows; and we translate technical abbreviations to the 
best of our judgment :— 


Antonio Capello Present. “Corfu, 3rd July » 1843. 


(Stamp.) President of the Meeting, S. A. Capello, 
4th — To the Noble Civil Tribunal, 








The Petition 
Of Nicholas Garamone, (son) of Gerard, 
In answer to that of June 21, 1843, 
Of Marianne Crissaffi, his wife.” 


(Stamp.) 


U. States of 
The Ionian Isles. 
Roya ARMs, 
1850. 








The petition begins by reciting the previous history of 
Garamone, his sufferings through the domestic conspiracy 
of mother and daughter, the exorbitancy of the alimony 
awarded, his inability to meet the demand, having no 
resources but his handicraft. He therefore prays that his 
wite’s petition be rejected, as ungrounded; and further, 
that first, she be compelled to leave her mother, and be obe- 
dient to her husband ; secondly, that she give an account of 
his furniture, goods, and chattels; and thirdly, that if she 
refuse, the court compel her to do so, and assign her a 
convent for a retreat. 

The document goes on to say, that he is ready to 
prove, 

1. That he was compelled to leave the mother’s house, 
&c., (here follow the names of three witnesses to this fact.) 

2. That all his effects are in that house. (Three wit- 
nesses.) 

3. That he owns no property and lives by his labour. 
(Three witnesses.) 

4. That his said wife was surprised in the house of her 
mother, at about half-past elevea this last night of the 2nd 
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of July, by her husband, while she was in company with a 
certain Sig. Achile Giacinti, and that the time, the man- 
ner, the circumstances, and the conversation that followed 
the surprise, prove that the said wife is unfaithful to her 
conjugal duty. Witnesses, Antonio Viusso, 

Mario Tevansci. 

“Salvis’’ (juribus) ‘‘and without prejudice to any 
other action or process. 

(Signed) Stelid Spanopulo, Advocate. 

Extracted this 5th of March, 1850, N. S., from the 
Acts of Trial, No. 1201, of July 1843, of the civil tribunal. 

(Signed) Nicold Vartla, Local Archivist.”’ 

Poor Garamone, finding the strong support which his 
guilty partner found, in resistance to his suit, was glad to 
compromise the matter, by a separation, and release from 
his obligation of further payment. We are assured by the 
same authority, that the cavalier was a party to the agree- 
meut. 

We have also before us incontestable evidence, that 
Garamone, no later than last year, applied to the highest 
ecclesiastical authority in the island for a formal divorce, 
on the ground of this adultery. 

So notorious was the transaction, that it was the subject 
of general conversation in the island. One letter from a 
gentleman, now in England, of high position and unim- 
peachable veracity, addressed to us, is in these terms: 
** All these things I have heard from Greeks and Catho- 
lics, lay and clerical, and of respectability.”’ 

We have already observed, that we have suppressed 
other cases; one we have in the letter from which we have 
taken Garamone’s case, and the writer names the gentle- 
man, (whose letter he still has,) who assured him that he 
heard it direct from Achilli’s own mouth. We shrink 
from publishing it. 

But there is one transaction, so much talked of at Corfi 
at the time, that to omit it would be considered a tacit 
denial of it. This also we have received from various 
sources. Weallude to the fate of the unfortunate brothers 
Bandiera, sons of a general of that name, who were insti- 
gated to undertake a fool-hardy expedition to the coast of 
Calabria; where, immediately upon landing, they were 
seized and shot. To Mazzini and Achilli these ill-fated 
youths owe their untimely end. It was in the house of the 
latter, at Corfi, that the expedition was planned. We pass 
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over some minor details, which are almost too wicked 
to be believed. But this is certain, that to this man they 
chose, or were persuaded to entrust their few valuables. 
These consisted of gold accoutrements, watches, trinkets, 
and a quantity of very fine wearing apparel. It will hardly 
be believed, that within two days after they had sailed, he 
secretly sold portions of these effects, burning the gold lace 
to sell the metal, and shortly appeared in public in the 
linen of these young men. Is it possible that the lives of 
these poor youths were sacrificed to the cupidity of such 
small gains? Or did political theories require such vic- 
tims; and was the fate of this forlorn hope so certain, that 
its property could be safely disposed of, before news had 
arrived of the immolation of the hecatomb ? 

We dare not speculate on the subject, but we are 
ready with four most respectable references, to persons on 
the spot at the time, who have repeatedly related these 
circumstances to our informant. Should any one really 
desire to investigate the matter, we shall be ready to furnish 
them. And the letter before us concludes with these 
words: ‘‘ Hence, when the news reached Corfu that he 
was in prison, the joy was almost universal; as was most 
profound the sensation when it was known that he had 
regained that liberty, which, I fear, he will terribly abuse.”’ 

rom Corfi, we are informed that Dr. Achilli proceeded 
to Malta; and, if we are rightly informed, it was at the 
invitation of Dr. Tomlinson, the so-called Bishop of 
Gibraltar. Here an Italian college, manned by apostates, 
had been established. Among them was a certain Sacca- 
res, (who appears to have gone, like Dr. Achilli, to fish in 
the troubled waters of republican Rome), Desanctis, and 
others of the same stamp. Among these Dr. Achilli 
received the appointment of Professor of Divinity, with a 
salary of £150 per an. There surely never was a Inckier 
man. Professorships seem to drop ripe into his mouth ; 
but how strange it seems, that he never keeps them! We 
have seen how, in his youth, he had three of these birds in 
hand, and gave them all up for three in the bush; and, of 
course, lost them all. And here is another professorship 
of the highest science bestowed upon him. And yet, like 
the former ones, he soon lost it. What was the cause of 
this? We regret that, since information reached us on 
this subject, we have not been able to make the full enqui- 
ries which would have enabled us fully to verify it; and 
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we have been most careful not to set down anything, for 
which we have not vouchers, or authentic and formal 
information. The matter, then, which wants clearing up, 
is this. It is said, that the conduct of persons connected 
with this college, became so notorious and scandalous, 
that Dr. Hatfield, the superior, was desired to make a full 
investigation, that the result was, (we are told), that he 

ublicly advertised in the Maltese papers, that Saccares 
bal no further connection with the college; and that 
further, at this very same period Dr. Achilli ceased to be 
professor, and left the college. We trust that some one, 
able to reach accurate information, will investigate this 
history: we give it as related to us, and shall be glad of 
further light. 

In 1848, Dr. Achilli was in England; in January, 1849, 
he proceeded to Rome, where he arrived in February. 
The history. of his imprisonment, and his escape by conni- 
vance of the French authorities, belong not to this place. 
We will only touch on one or two points previous to these 
events, which have obtained a ridiculous celebrity. One 
is the question of his marriage. Dr. Achilli leads about 
with him a Miss Hely, whom he calls, and who is accepted 
as his wife. She was, up to the time that he drew her out, 
in what is called a Conservatorio; that is, a charitable 
institution for the education of females, at the expense of 
the government. Her parents were both Catholics, and died 
some years ago, and she, up to the ill-starred hour, when 
she was induced to follow the Dominican friar, vowed to 
celibacy, was a Catholic, and had been so from infancy. 
Surely the government, which could thus provide for the 
maintenance and education of an orphan, the children of 
strangers, deserves some commendation for its charity. 
However, its really christian views were, in this instance, 
thwarted by what is perhaps evangelical piety ; Miss Hely 
was taken out of her retreat, and mated to Achilli. Now 
let us hear Sir Culling Eardley’s vindication of this trans- 
action : 
~ “TJ will mention here, that during this period, viz., on the 24th 
June, Dr. Achilli was married. Knowing that, in the language of 
God’s word, “ Marriage is honourable in all,” he was united to an 
English lady, educated in Italy, Miss Hely, the daughter of Captain 
James Hely, with whose family he had been acquainted in England. 
The union took place in conformity with the laws of the then 
existing Republic; and it is here mentioned, because upon it has 
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been founded the charge made afterwards against him of “ immor- 
ality.” However his marriage may be considered in the technical 
language of priestly discipline, no person of common sense or Chris- 
tian feeling will attribute to it that character. The certificate of 
the celebration of the ceremony will be found at page 90.”—p. 12. 


Let us then examine this marriage according, “ not to 
the technical language of priestly discipline,’ but accord- 
ing to common principles. Tt is asserted that this marriage 
was celebrated ‘in conformity with the laws of the then 
existing republic.’”’ And this is stated in the pretended 
marriage certificate. But it is not true. The republic 
had passed no new marriage law, it had not yet ventured 
to institute that modern device, a civil marriage, as 
distinct from the religious act. Marriage was just as it had 
been under Pope Pius, and as it is now: that is, to be 
valid, it was necessary that it should be celebrated before 
the parish priest. Again, the republic had not revoked the 
law (part of the civil law) which makes a marriage contract 
by a friar or a priest invalid. By the law, therefore, of 
the republic, Achilli was incapable of marrying. 

It will be said that this must be considered as a mar- 
riage between strangers and aliens. But even this will 
not hold. Achilli had never been naturalized in England ; 
he was a Roman subject as much as ever, and subject to the 
law. And even had he become a denizen of another 
country, the mother-country, it is well known, never gives 
up, or loses its rights over a native. 

Again, it will be urged that, being protestants, they could 
not be married in the way required by law. Then do not 
plead that it was according to law. This shifts the ground 
completely. It defends the marriage as one of necessity ; 
it excuses, rather than justifies, it. The marriage certifi- 
cate says, it took place “ according to the law of the Roman 
Republic, and in the manner prescribed by our Church ;’’ 
i. e., the “Italian Evangelical’ Society. The “ officiating 
Elder,”’ as he signs himself, is Fortunato Saccares, the 
man, we suppose, whose connection with the Protestant 
Maltese College was so unceremoniously cut short by Dr. 
Hatfield. Now be it observed that the church in question 
was an unauthorized, unrecognized, unorganized prayer- 
meeting, at first consisting of three persons, (p. 14,) whose 
acts no Government which considered marriage to be any 
thing higher in the civilized and the christian, than in the 
savage, state, possibly could recognize. 
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In fact, let it be put to proof. Has Dr. Achilli since 
been married in this country? If he has, what was the 
intermediate state between the two marriages, considered 
by the law of this country? What the children, if any, 
born in the interval? If he have not, then we repeat this 
question, if issue came from the Roman marriage, will the 
children be considered legitimate in this, or any other 
christian country? ‘I’o say that it was a matter of neces- 
sity is sheer folly. Achilli had remained for seven years 
unmarried, after he had flung off the yoke of his vows ; 
surely, for very shame, he might have waited a few 
months, or a few weeks, when the issue of the siege, 
already advanced, would have been determined; or he 
might have borne his intended victim to Malta, and there 
at least gone through the decent mockery of a legal mar- 
riage, though the conscience of both might tell them, that 
it was an insulting sacrilege before Heaven. Neither 
before it, nor even before the world, is this man married. 

’ Another point on which we wish to speak, is the repeated. 
assertion, that Achilli, during the reign of rebellion, under 
the name of a Republic, in Rome, took no part whatever 
in politics. ‘This is much insisted on, in his life. We 
extract one or two passages from his letters. 


“Iam not thinking at all of leaving Rome; I shall stay with 
my good brethren in the faith as long as it shall please God, and 
the more readily, because J have not in the least mixed myself up in 
political affairs. The Government was willing to give me a situa- 
tion, but I refused it.”—p. 29. 


“ I have never mixed myself in political affairs, much less shall I do so 
now.”’—p. 32. - 


To which Sir. C, E. Eardley appends this note: 


“ The attention of the reader is particularly directed to this and 
to similar expressions.” 


_And in his own narrative he thus speaks of his hero and 
friend: 


“TI also take this opportunity of pointing out, that though Dr. 
Achilli naturally sympathized with the political aspirations of his 
countrymen, and availed himself of their hostility to tyranny to 
excite their attention to the corruptions of the Romish Church, yet 
he rigidly refrained from any participation in secular politics. It 
would be well if the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland could say 
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as much! The reader, in perusing these let‘ers, will make allow- 
ances for the position of a Christian man in the so-called ‘States of 
the Church.’ ”’—p. 12. 


This anxiety to plead exemption from political responsi- 
bilities is certainly indicative of an object. But it will not 
do. It may be true that Father or Doctor Achilli refused 
a situation under Government ; it may be true, as he else- 
where says, that he might have been a member of the 
Chamber. But surely this does not suffice to prove the 
absence of political partizanship. 

Let us suppose that a Frenchman were to write, that 
during a residence in England, he had scrupulously ab- 
stained from all mixing himself up with politics: for he 
had taken no place under government, but had only be- 
come an active member of the Chartist Association. Or 
suppose an Englishman, who should plead innocence of 
participation in French affairs, because he did not get him- 
self returned with Eugene Sue, but only frequented the 
meetings of the Red-republican club. Now, something of 
this sort was Achilli’s chosen position. He became a 
member, and, as we shall see just now, an active member 
of the Circolo popolare, justly translated by Sir Culling, 
“the popular Clud:’’ the very antitype of its namesakes 
in France, in both revolutions, where “‘club” does not 
mean a place for lounging in, and reading papers in the 
morning, and dining under Soyer in the evening, but a 
hot-bed of treason, revolution, and disorder. ‘The Circolo 
was the Senate of the Chamber, which durst not refuse its 
sanction to any measure proceeding thence; the head- 
quarters of the mob, whence issued the watchword for 
any act of disorder, of overawing authority, or of violence. 
To this Achilli attached himself, as he owns. 

We do not exactly see why Sir Culling Eardley should 
have interrupted the text of Achilli’s letter of April 3, 
1849, to give the substance only of a very important com- 

munication. ‘This he does in the following terms: 


“Dr. Achilli then states, at some length, that at a meeting of 
the Circolo Popolare—(the Popular Club, instituted in support of 
the new order of things)—three evenings since, the association 
recognised by a resolution the perpetual headship and authority 
over itself, of our blessed Lord.’’—p. 19. 


_ The editor further explains that in Catholic countries it 
is usual to place associations, &c, under the patronage of 
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the B. Virgin, or Saints, so that this act “has an impor- 
tant religious, as well as anti-Papal significance.”’ 

Now we make bold to say, that the act had a most blas- 
phemous and anti-Christian significance: and we believe 
that Sir Culling was somewhat ashamed of the part which 
his protégé took in the transaction, and therefore slurs it 
over as the work of the Club, and not of its Evangelical 
member. Indeed, the latter himself has since endeavoured 
to shake off the imputation. 

Now let us compare the resolution proposed and passed 
at the Club, with the signature G. Acninit (with six 
others) under it, with Sir Culling’s version of it, and 
Achilli’s own explanation. We give it in the original. 


“ Tl socio L. P. U. propone al circolo popolare di inal- 
zare l’immagine del Salvatore come presidente perpetuo 
e cost si puol’ denominare Dio e popolo. 

(Signed) G. Achilli. 

Votata fu ammessa per acclamazione.”’ 


“The Member L. P. U. proposes to the Popular club 
to erect the image of the Saviour as perpetual President, 
and so He”’ (or it) ‘‘can be called God and people,’’ (or 


God-people.) 
(Signed) ‘‘ G. Achilli. 
Put to the votes it was carried by acclamation.” 


We now ask any dispassionate reader, if the blasphemous 
nonsense to which Achilli here puts his name is equivalent 
to “ recognizing our Lord’s headship and authority’ over 
a society? Sir Culling, in his zeal, forgets that it is the 
image of our Lord, “ the accursed thing,’ as he would 
call it in Exeter-hall, which has to be set up in the assem- 
bly. Nor is it headship or authority that is attributed ; 
but the ever-blessed Redeemer is insultingly chosen “‘ per- 
petual president” of a “club!” of a political club! of a 
democratic club! of a socialist, subversive club! of the 
club which could perhaps give the best account of Rossi’s 
murder. The Divine Saviour is chosen to succeed Cice- 
rouacchio, or Prince Canino, or any infidel or demagogue, 
who was then President! And under whata title! It is 
not indeed easy to construe the impious absurdity sub- 
scribed by Achilli; but who or what is to be named “God 
and people?” Is it the Club? or the Image, or our Sa- 
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viour? It must be one of the three; and whichever it is, 
it is rank blasphemy. In fact, it is precisely what Pierre 
Leroux, or any of the most impious Communists of France, 
has done,—the attempt to make our Lord the first dema- 
gogue, the head and leader of democracy, revolution, and 
a levelling equality. It is a proclamation of an insane, 
irreligious pantheism, which would deify a mob, and—we 
will not add the infamous parallel; which would have 
recognized in the cry of ‘ Crucify Him,” the voice of 
Him whose Blood was asked, and have confounded into 
one, the crucifiers and their Victim. 

And an Evangelical too, to propose or second, that the 
Imace of Christ should be erected in the meeting! But 
we must hasten on. 

We have said that Achilli became himself ashamed of 
this scene. The Messager de la Semaine, of Feb. 9th, 
this year, characterised the transaction as a simple 
impiety. Achilli defended himself, lamely and impotently, 
in the Archives du Christianisme, of the 23rd of that 
month. We extract the passage which has reference to 
this affair. 


‘*Elu spontanément, peu aprés mon arrivée 4 Rome, en février 
1849, membre du Cercle populaire, j’ai cru pouvoir me trouver hon- 
orablement dans une société dont faisaient partie le comte Mamiani, 
Vincenzo Gioberti, le marquis Savorelli et cent autres de ce carac- 
ttre. Au sein du Cercle je ne m’occupais que de l’ceuvre religieuse 
que je croyais utile 4 mon pays, et c’est exclusivement a cette @uvre 
que se rapporte le fait qui figure, comme coup de force, dans votre 
article, et sur lequel vous avez évidemment compté pour entrainer 
vos lecteurs. Votre prétendue citation elle-méme, quelque inexacte 
qu'elle soit, en est une preuve. J’avais distribué au Cercle un cer- 
tain nombre d’exemplaires du Nouveau Testament de notre Sei- 
gneur Jesus-Christ, dans la belle traduction italienne de Diodati, qui 
venait d’étre imprimée pour la premiére fois 4 Rome. Un membre, 
ce ne fut pas moi, proposa de nommer Jesus-Christ président per- 
pétuel du Cercle, afin, comme il le dit, d’étre chrétiens avant tout 
et en tout. La proposition avait, je Vavoue, quelque chose d’étrange et 
qui pouvait préler a de facheuses interprétations ; mais elle élait fait 
dans un esprit de foi; elle tendait 4 substituer le Seigneur Jesus- 
Christ lui-méme 4 son prétendu vicaire ; elle était comme un appel 
& |’influence de |’ esprit de Dieu sur les cours; un fait analogue 
s‘était produit autrefois 4 Florence, ot Savonarola saisit cette occa- 
sion pour précher au peuple de cette république la vraie religion. 
Ces diverses considérations firent en effet adopter la proposition 
par acclamation, c’est-adire sans un vote formel, qui edit été ici hors 
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de place. Peut-étre eit-il mieux valu que la proposition n’eiit pas été 
faite; mais vous avouerez qu'une fois faite, il élait au moins dificile de 
la repousser. Je ne sais pourquoi vous faites intervenir ici 1’image 
du Christ, dont il ne fut nullement question.—Quant au titre de 
Dieu-peuple sous lequel, selon la fausse citation qui vous a été 
transmise, (le Christ devait étre invoqué,) si ce n’est pas, de la part 
de votre correspondant, une pure et simple invention, c’est une 
confusion qui n’est pas la moins grossiére des erreurs dont four- 
mille votre article. Les résolutions prises par le Cercle, et celle a 
laquelle vous faites allusion et que j'ai signée portaient en téte la 
devise de la République romaine: Jn xome di Dio e del popolo, Au 
nom de Dieu et du peuple, l’Assemblée rendait ses décrets, le tri- 
umvirat donnait ses ordres, les notaires publics dressaient leurs 
actes, et la monnaie de la république porte pour exergue ces mots: 
Dioe popolo. Jamais, ni au Cercle ni ailleurs, on ne s’est servi de 
expression Dieu-peuple. Votre citation nous préte trés gratuite- 
ment cette profanation.” 


We have already replied to most of this apology. As to 
the explanation about the decree being issued in the name 
of “* God and the people,” we only reply, let any one read 
over the resolution, and say how it is possible to turn it off 
thus. Let him only try to answer the question, who or 
what is to be called ‘‘ God and people.”” For there is no 
article to the second noun, as there is in the former phrase, 
in Italian: ‘‘ In nome di Dio, e del popolo.’’ In the reso- 
lution, some one or something has to be denominated, or 
called, “ God and people,’”’ as we say (we almost shudder 
to write it) of Him who is there voted “ President of the 
club,” that He is “‘ God and man.”’ 

But independent of his connection with the club, we 
have evidence from Achilli himself-that he did take a part 
in politics, both as a private demagogue, and as a dabbler 
in radical legislation. The following passage in his cor- 
respondence fully justifies us in this assertion. 


“Nevertheless, it is necessary to do so with some caution, and 
it is a good rule to begin some religious discourse with a reference to 
state matters. This is the plan we pursue. I have contented myself, 
till now, with speaking privately in the way of personal appeal ; 
but I shall soon trke the opportunity of speaking also in public to 
the people. Jam waiting for the passing of the statute in which there 
will be the very’ important article of religious liberty. I am occupied 
myself for this object which some of the Deputies of the Assembly, who are 
my friends, to whom I have communicated my ideas, and they are of the 
same mind with me.” —p. 18, 
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We will leave this quotation to speak for itself, for we 
wish to draw to a conclusion. Dr. Achilli has minutely 
described the horrors discovered in the prison of the 
Roman Inquisition, when it was thrown open to the public 
on the 1st of April, 1849, the best day that could have 
been chosen for playing the fool with the deluded partizans 
of Mazzini. The entire passage, though long, must be 
given here. It is a letter dated, April 3rd. 


“The day before yesterday, the Palace of the Inquisition was 
opened to the public. People crowded to see that horrible place, 
where so many good Christians have been tormented, under the 
pretext of being heretics. There were then seen the horrid dun- 
geons, where the victims of the Papacy have been incarcerated. 
It seems that the Inquisitors, in hopes of an intervention to bring 
back the Pope and Cardinals to Rome, did not take sufficient care 
to remove certain objects which might betray their cruelty to the 
people. There were to be seen in the lower dungeons, which are 
the worst, the ragged remains of the dresses, not only of men, but 
of women and children. On the walls are to be read expressions of 
grief, written with charcoal, and some with blood. A trap-door was 
to be seen, and a burial-place with human bones. But a subterra- 
nean cave occasioned especial horror, covered with remains of 
bones and’‘earth mixed, including human skulls and skeletons of 
different forms and sizes, indicating persons of different ages and 
sexes. The only things which have not been found (with the 
exception of some things which might have been used for that 
purpose) are the instruments of torture, which were used to make 
the guilty confess. It seems that these alone they have been 
careful enough to destroy, if indeed they may not be found walled 
up in some corner. And for this end the government have deter- 
mined to have the walls broken into, to discover what they may 
have hid there. All who have seen those remains of clothing and 
bones, feel justly indignant at the inhumanity of those assassins, 
who, under the cloak of religious zeal, permitted every kind of 
cruelty. Would that those who wish to excuse that hellish tribu- 
nal, and who do not believe what others say to be truth, would 
come and see with their own eyes. I wish that the friends and 
defenders of Popery in England would come and touch these things 
with their own hands, and then tell me what Papal ministers may 
not be capable of, when they have the heart to perpetrate such 
barbarities! The Government will be urged to leave this place in - 
statu quo for some time, so that our friends among the English may 
verify with their own eyes all that they hear said concerning this 
‘Palace of the Inquisition.’ ”—p. 22. 


The veracious correspondents of the London press, gave 
nearly the same account. In reply we will begin by 
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observing, that to credit this account, we must suppose 
that all these horrors had accumulated in the Inquisition, 
since 1814; the dungeons must have been dug, the trap- 
doors opened, and the bones accumulated since the resto- 
ration of Pius VII. Now we are quite sure that no one, 
who has attended the least to the course of history, will 
assert, that the terrible days of the Inquisition have fol- 
lowed, and did not precede, that period. We write of 
course aS our opponents would speak. Now it happens, 
that when the French occupied Rome, under the Empire, 
they had every opportunity, and every inclination, to ferret 
out all the secrets of the Inquisition. They sent to Paris 
its papers, including the process of Galileo, which unfortu- 
nately was mislaid by the Emperor, curious to see it, and 
has not, we believe, been recovered. ‘They may therefore 
be considered impartial witnesses, as to the state of the 
Inquisition, when they seized on it. The Viscount de 
ournon, who was Prefect of Rome under Napoleon 
from 1810 to 1814, published a Statistical Account of the 
City, and in this work we read the following passage : 


“The duties of this Congregation, (the Holy Office), which are 
sufficiently indicated by its title, are very well known; but that 
which is much less so, is the reserve of its decisions, and the real 
gentleness in its manner of proceeding. An evident proof of this 
was given when the French troops took Rome, for they found the 
prison of the Holy Office almost empty ; and there was nothing in 
the disposition of this place of confinement to show that it had been 
the recent theatre of scenes of cruelty. -On the contrary, the size 
of the rooms destined for the prisoners, their healthiness and their clean- 
liness, were a proof of the feelings of humanity in those who presided 
over this prison, which without any change could be turned into a healthy 
and well-arranged guard-house, as far as the part of the city where it is 
would allow.” * 


Here is a fair and manly account, from an honest 
officer, and a stranger. But when the Roman Republic 
commenced its career of misrule, it was an object with 
the leaders of the party to cast discredit upon the 
Ecclesiastical Government, which they had just over- 
thrown; and this object was openly avowed as the 
motive of their proceedings with regard to the Inquisi- 
tion. Although some of their own number had been 





* Etudes Statistiques, vol. ii. p, 47. 
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imprisoned there, and were perfectly aware of the. false- 
hood of the stories which they wished to have believed, 
they knew that at a moment of excitement and of triumph 
over a fallen government, any calumny would be received 
implicitly by the multitude. The Republican soldiers and 
agents took formal possession of the Palace and buildings 
of the Inquisition during the month of February. Dr. 
Achilli, in his speech at the “Italian Evangelisation 
Society,’ in Dublin, states that he went with ten or 
twelve companions to visit the Inquisition in that month. 
Yet it was not till the end of March that the follow- 
ing announcement appeared on the walls of the city. 


“NOTICE. In compliance with the orders of the ministry, to- 
morrow, April 1, 1849, the Palace and other buildings belonging to 
the suppressed Court of Inquisition, will be opened to the public 
from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

“The horrible prisons, the instruments of torture, and the skele- 
tons discovered in the examinations and excavations made in the 
last few days will tend more than ever to fill the Roman people 
with an unquestionable hatred of the power which it overturned 
for ever, when it pronounced the holy word, Republic. Rome, 
March 31, 1849. 

The Committee of Guardians, 
G. Fasrizt. 
A. Fortint. 
P, Perraciia.” 


It may be easily imagined that this Notice drew crowds 
to the far-famed palace, of which such frightful stories had 
been told; and for a few hours people were inclined to 
believe that the iron collars, chains, and other instruments, 
which were so industriously placed before their gaze, had 
been once used in executing the sentences of the tribunal. 
But the illusion was soon dispelled. It was soon remarked 
that the agents of the Republic had taken complete posses- 
sion of the Palace and buildings on the 22nd of February ; 
and if they had contained such manifest proofs of the 
cruelty of the tribunal, they might have been opened 
at that time, and the proof would have been satisfactory. 
But when they were kept closed until the month of April, 
it was asked whether they had not been “arranged for 
effect 2”? Whilst this circumstance threw suspicion over 
the whole affair, positive proof was not wanting to demolish 
the calumnies which had been so well prepared. The 
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skeletons, whose rest had been disturbed so unseasonably, 
that the sight of them might add to the general execration 
of the clergy and government, of which they were supposed 
to have been the victims, were thus accounted for by a 
writer in the Costituzionale Romano of April 4, 1849. 


«At the time of Pope S. Pius V. the palace of the Holy Office, 
as it is called, was divided into two, where some of the Cardinals 
resided. This Pope, as is proved by an instrument existing in the 
Archives, bought from his privy purse these palaces, which were 
brought by Vignola into their present condition. It is, besides, 
purely historical, that the choir of the chapel which the artillery- 
men of the Roman Republic have now converted into a stable, 
which is on the road close to the Porta Cavalleggieri, was once the 
property of the Ven. Confraternity of the Avignonesi, which con- 
fraternity was transferred into another church by the same holy 
Pope, and the chapel was destined for the use of the Holy Office. 
Some skeletons have been found near the little sacristy adjoining 
this chapel: whence we conclude, that the skeletons there found are 
those of the Brethren of the Confraternity who were buried there. 

“The place where these bones were found is a kind of cellar, the 
approach to which is by a few steps, And that this space was 
used as a place of burial for the Brethren, is proved by the fact, 
that this chapel has no graves under it, as its vaults are altogether 
empty. These notices, which are simply historical, we guarantee 
as being fully proved by the authority of many documents quoted by 
Torrigio in his Sacre grotte Vaticane. The following are his expres- 
sions in speaking of this chapel. ‘It is now joined to the palace of 
the Holy Inquisition, but it is not served. It is called in some old 
books the Church of S. Saviour of the bones, or of the Torrione; so 
called, because it was close to the Great Tower (Torrione) of Leo 
IV., as it now is, and from the quantity of the bones of those who 
had there been buried.’* And in a privilege of Charlemagne, given 
in its original form by Alenina, we find that this Church was 
founded to give burial to the poor and the rich, to the noble and 
ignoble who should come from beyond the mountains to Rome, and 
there should die. Sita est autem ista Ecclesia propter tradendi sepul- 
turus pauperes (sic) et divites, nobiles et ignobiles, quos de oltramontanis 
partibus venturi cernuntur, ut omnes ibi sint sepeliendi.t This place, 
then, where these relics of mortality have been found, was a kind 
of cemetery for those from beyond the mountains, and especially 
from Avignon, who should die in Rome, and not a wicked hiding- 
place for mortal spoils stricken by this Inquisition in its gloomy 
mysteries.” 





* Ecclesia S. Salvatoris de ossibus, or ad Turionem. loc. cit. p. 512. 
t Ibid. p. 504. 
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The living inmates were scarcely mentioned. The 
Correspondent of the Daily News stated, in his letter of 
March 4, that only three prisoners were found in the dun- 
geons; and from his account, as well as from other 
accounts, it was clear that they would not furnish mate- 
rials for a creditable case of persecution. But had they 
not been treated with the cruelty peculiar to that well- 
known prison? We have before us an authentic account 
of the Inquisition, compiled in April, 1849, from which we 
make an extract by way of reply to this question: 


“The beds are good, mattresses being supplied in addition to 
palliasses of straw. Their meal consists of soup, boiled meat, 
another dish, fruit, bread in abundance, and a pint of wine. If the 
condition of the prisoner require better diet, the Court readily 
allows it. The prisoners are allowed to walk in the corridors, in a 
large hall, or in the garden.” 


But they were at least tortured? One of the Civic 
Guard, who minutely examined the prisons and the whole 
building when it was first occupied by the Republicans, 
assured our informant, that he had not discovered any 
thing different from the furniture of other prisons. The 
radical papers, however, writing six weeks later, that is, 
in the beginning of April, appealed to the instruments of 
torture ; but when they, and the members of the party who 
had been formerly confined in the prisons were challenged 
to the proof of its having been used, the Contemporaneo of 
April 7, 1849, was obliged to say: “ The Inquisition has 
not latterly used the torture, 1’ Inquisizione oggi non tor- 
turava, non bruciava.”’ 

It was said that the dungeons were gloomy. No prison 
is ever very cheerful, but the prisons of the Inquisition 
were better than any other in Rome or out of Rome. 
When our informant asked one of the officers if they were 
on the ground-floor, he exclaimed with unfeigned horror : 
“Impossible, for the ground-floor is damp.”’ They are 
spacious, vaulted rooms, dry, and exposed to the sun. 
The inquisition had cellars, which were used for the store- 
rooms of the officers and servants of the house, but crimi- 
nals were never placed in them. In the cellars were niches 
to hold casks of wine, and the Republicans were glad to 
have it believed that condemned criminals were walled up 
in them. 
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It has been mentioned that the palace consists of several 
buildings, united into one by Vignola. Over a vacant 
space between the main walls of two of those buildings, 
the agents of the Republic caused an opening to be made 
in the solid vaulting, in order that it might be believed 
that criminals had been cast through it against tron- 
points fixed along the sides of the trap-fall, and so left to 


perish. But after the entrance of the French, tt was 
quite evident that this opening had been recently made. 


Thus much hastily respecting the Inquisition, and 
Achilli’s statements. Why has he not even pretended to 
describe what he saw in February, instead of waiting till 
April-fool’s day, to answer the invitation of the govern- 
ment? It is plain that he had every opportunity; but 
preferred looking at the place after it had been duly 
garnished with horrors. 

One word more on this subject. We do not believe, 
that, except when he was arraigned before that tribunal, 
and condemned to seclusion at Nazzaro, he ever was 
in its hands. He was arrested by the tribunal of the 
Cardinal Vicar, the ecclesiastical judge of Rome, not by 
order of the Holy Office, which at that time was not in 
activity. We do not even believe that he was in its 
prisons; but only in the Castel Sant Angelo. We shall 
have further information perhaps later. 

We must now conclude. In whatever we have stated, 
we have been supported by authentic, and generally official 
documents. ‘These can be brought forward, if necessary, 
in further proof. We have generally indicated whence 
they came ; but on looking back on what we have written, 
we find that in one case this has been omitted. We refer 
to Achilli’s first offences at Viterbo. Our information on 
this head is derived from the secret, but official, report of 
the judge, at that time, head of the police in that city. 

We trust, therefore, that this contradiction of the calum- 
nies spread over the whole empire by this man, will have 
due weight. We have so much confidence in the upright- 
ness and sense of justice of our fellow-countrymen, so 
much reliance too on the matronly dignity and modesty of 
our countrywomen, that we cannot for a moment fear that 
they will continue to countenance a man so little worthy to 
tread the same boards with either, still less to allow him 
to be exalted any longer on platforms, to bear witness 
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against us, instead of hiding his head in penance in some 
obscure retreat. 

If not, if still infatuation will blind them so as to make 
them accept him for a hero, crown him as a martyr, and 
worship him as a holy man; if they will still cheer, applaud, 
and feast him; if they will listen to him as a preacher of 
morality and teacher of truth—then we shall begin to put 
faith in the truth of what we had always deemed a cruel 
satire even on paganism, and we shall propose to have it 
written over the hall door of the evangelical alliance, 
wherever that may be: 


“ Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris aut carcere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquid.’’* 


With this translation,— 


«* Would you that saints your glory should proclaim ? 
Make Norfolk-isle, or Brixton-gaol your aim.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I1—Thoughts and Affections on the Passion of Jesus Christ, for 
every day in the year. Drawn from the Holy Scriptures, and the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, by Fra Gazrano M. Da 
Bereamo, Capuchin. Translated from the Italian by the Rev. 
Farner Ienativs or St. Paut, of the Congregation of the Passion. 
Vol. I. London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and Son, 1850. 


Catholics are familiar with the idea of meditating upon 
the Passion of our Lord, and many excellent works have 
been published upon this subject, suggesting pious thoughts 
and aspirations; but, so far as we know, nothing approach- 
ing to that for which we are now indebted to the charity 
of the Venerable Father Ignatius. In his preface the 
author draws the distinction between meditation and 
prayer. “‘ Meditation,” he says, ‘‘is one thing, prayer 
another. In meditation we exercise the understanding ; 





* Juv, i, 75. 
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in prayer, the will. In meditation, the soul is recollected 
in itself; in prayer, it is lifted up to God. In meditation, 
the mind applies itself to thoughts ; in prayer, the heart is 
excited to affections, &c.’’ Following up these clear defi- 
nitions, the author has combined meditation with prayer, 
in a truly admirable manner; dwelling upon his subject 
so long and so earnestly, as to draw from it the most 
profound and affecting considerations, before seeking 
to excite the affections. In proposing the plan of his 
work, Fra Gaetano says, ‘‘the whole idea of these 
thoughts and affections is only to give a literal, moral, and 
mystic commentary, to lead the mind to the understanding 
of the gospel history of the Passion of Jesus Christ, in its 
three principal senses,”’ or, as he elsewhere explains it, ‘‘ to 
represent, first, the passion of the heart of Jesus, tortured 
with an infinitude of most painful objects, and suffering an 
excess of sorrow for the sins of the world; secondly, the 
passion of his mind, afflicted and humbled with that load 
of shameful outrages and ignominies which he endured; 
thirdly, the passion of his body, tormented in every part 
with the most bitter and unspeakable pains.”’ We need 
not point out to the Catholic reader the admirable reflec- 
tions suggested by so profound a study of the subject. We 
have no doubt the venerable translator will be rewarded 
for his labours, and encouraged to proceed in them by 
a just appreciation of this first volume of the work. 


Il.—The Golden Manual: being a Guide to Catholic Devotion, Pub- 
lic and Private; Compiled from approved sources, London: 
Burns and Lambert, 1850. 


It may seem strange, that after the numberless reprints 
of our old and long recognized prayer-books, the many 
modifications of these books, and the equally numerous 
new compilations which have been issued from the Cath- 
olic presses of England, Ireland, and Scotland during the 
last twenty years, there should still be room for a new 
compilation, entirely distinct from its predecessors, and in 
many respects independent of them all. Nevertheless 
** The Golden Manual”’ will be found to realize this des- 
cription. Inthe greater part of its contents it is, in the 
fullest sense of the word, to English readers at least, an 
entirely new Prayer-book. There is a certain sense in 
which this character would be anything rather than a 
recommendation. We will own that we ourselves are far 
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from considering novelty or originality as at all a desirable 

uality, either in books of instruction or in manuals of 

evotion. But the originality of the “Golden Manual” is 
of a perfectly unexceptionable kind. It does not consist 
in the introduction of new and unauthorized prayers, or in 
the arbitrary and unsanctioned modification of old ones ; 
but in the adjustment of the received prayers and devo- 
tional services in accordance with the best and most au- 
thentic usage, and particularly in adopting uniformly, and 
without exception, the form of each particular prayer which 
has been approved by the Holy See, and to which any in- 
dulgence has been specially attached. 

Another and most commendable characteristic of the 
Golden Manual, is the large and frequent use which it 
makes of the best, the holiest, and the most efficacious of 
all forms of prayer,—those which the Church has conse- 
crated by adopting them in her Liturgy. It has often been 
a subject of regret, that the faithful have been excluded, 
by the want of the necessary service books, from the edifi- 
cation and instruction, as well as the actual incentives to 
piety which are supplied by the public services -of the 
Church ritual; and the want has been especially painful 
in those portions of the ritual which regard the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. What prayers for the sick, for 
instance, or the dying, can be compared in tenderness, in 
unction, in impressiveness, and, we must of course add, in in- 
trinsic virtue, with those of the Holy Viaticum, the Extreme 
Unction, and the Last Benediction? How would it be 
possible to devise a form of preparation for Confirmation 
so calculated to strike the young imagination and to touch 
the tender heart, as that which in the Church’s own words 
describes the communication and in-dwelling of the Holy 
Spirit? And hence it is that we have ever desired to see 
the magnificent services of the Roman Ritual placed within 
the reach of every Catholic, and made familiar to the hum- 
blest of the faithful, not alone in the spirit and in the 
graces which they confer, but in the very words and forms 
in which they are administered. J 

We welcome, therefore, with very peculiar satisfaction, 
that portion of the Manual (Part III.) which concerns the 
use and administration of the sacraments, and the prepa- 
ration of the faithful for duly receiving them. Besides 
all the ordinary devotions and instructions, it contains the 
actual serving of the administration of Baptism, Confirma- 
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tion, the Eucharist and Extreme Unction, and marriage, 
both in Latin and in English; and in these, as well as all 
the other church services introduced into the work, we 
cannot speak in terms of too high commendation of the 
accuracy, simplicity, tastefulness, and solemnity of the 
translation. 

Another very important novelty in the Golden Manual, 
is the introduction of a variety of most useful prayers and 
devotional exercises, which, though unknown to Catholics 
in these countries, are, and long have been, familiar on the 
continent. Many of these are translated from the admira- 
ble Colesto Palmetum of Nakatenus, and from the Libellus 
Precum; but a large number also are from the Italian. 
And in these, also, especial attention has been paid to the 
devotions, to which indulgences are attached, on all of 
which full and satisfactory explanations are given. ‘The 
collection of Litanies, also, is extremely full and complete. 

In the various hymns and sequences Mr. Uaswall’s 
admirable translations are adopted ; and the other matinal 
devotions interspersed in the volume, are not alone a great 
improvement upon their popular use, but are fully worthy 
of a place beside the best and most finished pieces of the 
Lyra Catholica. 


IlI.— The Philosophy of Language; comprehending Universal Grammar, 
or the pure science of Language ; and Gilossology, or the Historical 
relations of Languages. By Sir Joun Sroppart, Kyt., LL.D. 
Second Edition, Revised by the author, and edited by Wittt1am 
Hazurtt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London, J. J. Griffin and Co., 
and Glasgow, R. Griffin and Co, 1849. 


The philosophy of language has attracted, in recent 
times, very great attention from the learned. It may be 
considered in two views; first, as emanating from certain 
fundamental principles in the mental and bodily constitu- 
tion of mankind in general; or, secondly, as collected from 
the various systems of speech, which different races and 
bodies of men have adopted in the communication of their 
thoughts and feelings. The first view alone engaged the 
attention of the early Grammarians of Greece and Rome, 
and also (as we have lately found) of the learned cultiva- 
tors of the Sanscrit language, at a remote period of Indian 
History. The other view has naturally arisen in recent 
times, when the progress of discovery has laid open to us 
countries of whose existence the ancients never dreamed, 
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and brought us acquainted with dialects of endless variety, 
both in sound and construction. 

The work before us, (a valuable portion of the New 
Series of ‘‘ the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana,) proposes to 
combine both those views. The learned author considers 
that Universal Grammar is properly to be deemed the 
science of language, and that the study which, of late, has 
been called Gilossology, should comprise the Azstorical rela- 
tions of languages. He has, as yet, completed only the 
first part, but the other is said to be in the press. Much 
of the substance of both appeared under the head of 
‘‘Grammar’’ at the first publication of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana ;”’ but the present volume has been (as, we 
presume, the future one will be,) almost entirely re-written, 
so that we may fairly consider it, as in fact, a new work. 
The author here treads, but not slavishly, in the steps of 
the ancient Grammarians. He is totally opposed to the 
school of Tooke, and takes every opportunity to expose, 
what he considers, the unsoundness of that writer’s leading 
doctrine, namely, that all words are to be for ever deemed 
Nouns, or Verbs, because they were once used as such; 
and, consequently, that there are not, and never were, any 
such parts of speech as Adverbs, Conjunctions, Preposi- 
tions, and the like. The absurdity of this notion had, 
indeed, been exposed by Dugald Stewart, and the late 
Mr. Hazlitt; but Sir John Stoddart enters into it very 
fully in detail, and not only restores the old parts of speech 
to their old position, but proves that without them no cul- 
tivated language could exist; and he supports his argu- 
ment by a great variety of examples, as well Greek and 
Latin, as Teutonic, and even, occasionally, Indian and 
Chinese. 

A marked characteristic of the system laid down in this 
work is, that whereas most former Grammarians took as 
the sole basis of their speculations the logical connections 
of thought, Sir John Stoddart starts from the position, 
that Language is to be taken as the expression, not only 
of thought but of feeling ; and as Grammar is here consi- 
dered the science of the relations of Language generally, 
it follows that its rules should apply as well to the expres- 
sion of feeling as of thought. Hence the author distin- 
guishes Sentences into enunciative and passionate, and 
shows the necessary connection of the latter with the voca- 
tive case of Nouns, the imperative mood of Verbs, and 
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above all, with the Interjection, to which he devotes 
a whole chapter, showing the propriety of ranking it as a 
separate Part of Speech, not ‘‘ brutish and inarticulate,”’ 
as some have called it, but ‘‘ employed by mankind in all 
ages, to express feeling, from the most light and evanes- 
cent to the deepest and most overpowering.’ 

The chapter on Particles presents another marked 
feature (which is quite novel) in this system. The author 
gives satisfactory reasons for using this term to express, 
not as most writers do, certain parts of speech, (for, in 
truth, a Particle is commonly understood to be something 
less than a part,) but those small portions of words, which 
when used alone, have either no meaning or a meaning 
different from what they signify in composition. For 
instance, en in Owen has a certain force, but standing 
alone it has none; whilst ship in Friendship, has a cer- 
tain force, but standing alone it has a totally different sig- 
nification. The author refers shortly to various uses of 
such Particles in Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, Zend, Russian, 
Swedish, Danish, Welch, Irish, German, Dutch, Gothic, 
Frankish, Alamannic, Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, Scottish, 
old and modern English; but a fuller development of this 
om of his system is to be expected in the future part of 

is Treatise. 

The last chapter is on the Mechanism of Speech. This 
is altogether new; no part of it having appeared in the 
** Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’’ It differs too in a very 
material respect from the preceding part of the Treatise ; 
for, whereas, the author had before proceeded by deduc- 
tion from certain primary laws, (which he calls, in the pro- 
per sense of the word, Jdeas,) he; in this concluding 
chapter, proceeds by znduction, from observation of the 
organs of speech, to infer certain powers in those organs, 
enabling mankind to utter the sounds, articulate and inar- 
ticulate, which constitute spoken language. Nevertheless, 
this is to be deemed a part of Universal Grammar, for 
though it may be possible that various races of men may 
differ in the formation of certain parts of the organs of 
speech, (which, however, no anatomist has yet proved,) yet 
certain it is, that in their general powers of articulation, 
all races of men agree, however individuals may be liable 
in these, as in other parts of their bodily frame, to mal-con- 
formation. ‘The extreme importance of studying the 
mechanism of speech will easily be understood, when we 
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consider that on an accurate knowledge of it depends the 
formation of a perfect alphabetic system. The author 
asserts, and will, probably, produce his proofs of that asser- 
tion, in his future treatise, that “‘ there never yeé was a 
pores alphabet in any language.’ Meanwhile, Sir 

ohn Stoddart proposes an Alphabet, founded on that of 
the celebrated Bishop Wilkins, with certain corrections 
by that eminent anatomist, Sir Benjamin Brodie, as 
expressing, not indeed all possible articulations of the 
human voice, but all those of Western Europe, to which 
the author’s observation has extended. 

In conclusion, we beg to direct the attention of the 
learned to a work that cannot fail to reward their perusal, 
and to win their respect for its zealous, ingenious, and 
accomplished author. 


IV.—The Poets and Poetry of Munster. A Selection of Irish Songs, 
by Poets of the last century. With Poetical Translations, by 
James Ciarence Mangan, now first published with the original 
Music and Biographical Sketches of the authors. By Joun 
O’Daty. 8yvo. Dublin, O'Daly, 1849. 


The full and comprehensive title of this interesting 
volume, almost relieves us from the necessity of describing 
its character or contents ; but we are unwilling to lose the 
opportunity of recommending it in the strongest terms to 
our readers, not only for its own sake, but still more as 
the work of an author, who, with very slender resources, 
and, we fear, very limited support, has for years devoted 
himself to the—we are ashamed to say —thankless, 
task of illustrating our modern Irish Poetical litera- 
ture. Mr. O’Daly’s Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry, 
which, in better times, and under more favourable patron- 
age, would have entitled its author to the warmest gra- 
titude of the Irish public, found too few purchasers to 
warrant any but a disinterested lover of his native liter- 
ature, to repeat the experiment; and our object in thus 
earnestly recommending this kindred publication, is to 
stimulate those on whose position and opportunities the 
obligation most immediately falls, to make an effort in 
favour of its spirited and enterprising editor. 

The songs comprised in the collection are selected from 
the compositions of the most popular Irish poets of Mun- 
ster during the last century, and are prefaced by short 
biographical notices of the authors. They are accompa- 
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nied by the Irish original, in alternate pages ; and to each 
song is prefixed the music, such as it is still popularly 
preserved. The songs are of all possible shades of senti- 
ment, national, political, amatory, bacchanalian. Many of 
them are rather curious as illustrations of character and 
manners, than valuable for their poetical merit ; but there 
are some which on every ground are well worthy a place as 
a national collection. We shall ccntent ourselves with 
two specimens, both of which, although seemingly love- 
songs, are in reality addressed to the unhappy country of 
the writers, which they allegorize under the name of their 
mistress. ; 

’ The first is entitled Caitilin ni Uallachain, ( Catha- 
rine Holahan.) It is by the Blind Poet, William Hef- 


fernan. 


“In vain, in vain we turn to Spain, she heeds us not. 
Yet may we still, by strength of will, amend our lot. 

O, yes! our foe shall yet lie low—our swords are drawn! 
For her, our Queen, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 


“Yield not to fear! The time is near—with sword in hand ° 
We soon shall chase the Saxon race far from our land, 

What glory then to stand as men on field and bawn, 

And see all sheen our (aitilin Ni Uallachain ! 


“How tossed, how lost, with all hopes crossed, we long have 
been ! 

Our gold is gone; gear have we none, as all have seen. 

But ships shall brave the ocean’s wave, and morn shall dawn 

On Eire green, on Caitilin Ni Vallachain ! 


‘«‘ Let none believe this lovely Eve outworn or old— 

Fair is her form ; her blood is warm, her heart is bold. 

Though strangers long have wrought her wrong, she will not 
fawn— 

Will not prove mean, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 


“ Her stately air, her flowing hair—her eyes that far 

Pierce through the gloom of Banba’s doom, each like a star, 
Her songful voice that makes rejoice hearts grief hath gnawn, 
Prove her our Queen, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 


“We will not bear the chains we wear, not bear them long. 
We seem bereaven, but mighty Heaven will make us strong. 
The God who led through Ocean Red all Israel on 

Will aid our Queen, our Caitilin Ni Vallachain ! 
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‘“‘O, Virgin pure! our true and sure defence thou art ! 

Pray thou thy Son to help us on in hand and heart ! 

Our Prince, our Light, shall banish night—then beameth Dawn— 
Then shall be seen our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 


** SUMMING-UP. 


“Phebus shines brightly with his rays so pure, 
The moon and the stars their course do run; 

The sky is shining brightly without cloud or mist, 
To greet the true king with his troops o’er the sea. 


‘‘ Our priests are as one man imploring Christ, 

Our bards are songful, and their gloom is dispelled ; 

The poor Gaels of Inis-Kilge are in calm repose, 

Expecting James,* the son of James, and the Duket to land.” 
pp. 133-37. 


The second is entitled Roisin Dubh, (Little black- 
haired Rose.) The translation has all the ease and grace 
of poor Clarence Mangan’s pen. 


“QO, bitter woe, that we must go, across the sea! 

O, grief of griefs, that Lords and Chiefs, their homes must flee! 
A tyrant.band o’erruus the land, this land so green! 

And, though we grieve, we still must leave, our Dark Roisin/ 


“My darling Dove, my Life, my Love, to me so dear, 
Once torn apart from you, my heart will break, I fear, 
O, golden Flower of Beauty’s bower! O, radiant Queen! 
I mourn in bonds; my soul desponds ; my Dark Koisin / 


“In hope and joy, while yet a boy, I wooed my bride ; 

I sought not pelf; I sought herself, and nought beside, 

But health is flown, ’tis old I’m grown; and, though I ween 
My heart will break, I must forsake my Dark Roisin/ 


“The fairest Fair you ever were ; the peerless Maid ; 
For bards and priests your daily feasts were richly laid. 
Amid my dole, on you my soul still loves to lean, 
Though I must brave the stormy wave, my Dark Roisin / 


‘“‘In years gone by, how you and I seemed glad and blest! 
My wedded wife, you cheered my life, you warmed my breast! 
The fairest one the living sun eer decked with sheen, 

The brightest rose that buds or blows is Dark Roisin / 





* The Chevalier de St. George. 
t James, second Duke of Ormond. | 
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“ My guiding Star of Hope you are, all glow and grace, 
My blooming Love, my Spouse above all Adam’s race ; 
In deed or thought you cherish nought of low or mean ; 
The base alone can hate my own—my dark Loisin / 


“OQ, never mourn as one forlorn, but bide your hour ; 

Your friends ere long, combined and strong, will prove their power. 
From distant Spain will sail a train to change the scene 

That makes you sad, for one more glad, my Dark Roisin / 


“Till then, adieu! my Fond and True! adieu, till then! 
Though now you grieve, still, still believe we’ll meet again ; 
Til yet return, with hopes that burn, and broad-sword keen ; 
Fear not, nor think you e’er can sink, my Dark Roisin !” 


pp. 215—17. 


We should add that the author has prefixed a short 
notice of the ill-fated translator, Clarence Mangan, which 
contains some interesting particulars of his life, not com- 
monly known. 


V.—WNotes and Queries. A medium of intercommunication for 
Literary Men. London, Fleet Street, G. Bell, 1849. 


This is a weekly periodical, especially intended to assist 
men of letters in their pursuits. It has been established 
for the purpose of supplying that which has always been 
felt as a great want amongst those engaged in writing 
works that required research, viz: the means of ascertain- 
ing facts, and dates, and explanations, upon matters which 
no toil or study on their part could procure for them. At 
the same time, it opens its pages for the purpose of receiving 
and giving circulation to those minute facts of which those, 
in reading, may take a note, and of the value of which the 
scholar is perfectly conscious, although they may not be 
applicable to the purpose or pursuit on which he is at the 
moment engaged. ‘‘ Those who meet with facts worthy 
of preservation, may record them in its columns; while 
those again who are pursuing literary enquiries, may, 
through this medium, ask for information on points which 
have baffled their own individual researches.”’ 

In giving this brief description of ‘the Notes and 
Queries,’ we have, we conceive, stated sufficient to show 
how well deserving it is of the attention of all who take an 
interest in literature, whether they are writers or readers of 
books. We-have perused with intense interest every 
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number of this periodical as it has appeared. We have 
found that as it has proceeded it has increased in impor- 
tance and in value; and we have little doubt, that contin- 
uing to be managed as it has been, and as carefully edited 
as it is at present, it must become an established class- 
book in every library. The idea of founding such a 
periodical was an excellent one, and the manner in which 
it is carried out is fully equal to that idea. We shall be 
most happy to learn that this notice of “the Notes and 
Queries” has aided in promoting their circulation; and 
the writer of this short article is especially bound to ex- 
press that wish, because he has tested their usefulness, in 
his own case, by certain “queries,” for which he had, 
in vain, sought a solution by his own toil. To those 
**queries”’ the publication afforded him satisfactory 
answers, 


VI.—The Path to Paradise ; or, Considerations on the Eternal Truths 
and the Passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated 
from the Italian of the Blessed Leonardo, by a Father of Charity ; 
and revised by the Very Rev. J. B. Pagani. London, Dublin, 
and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


A short, but admirable compendium of meditations upon 
the Passion and seven last words of our Lord, introduced 
by devout reflections upon the last end of man, and the 
benefits of God to him. The style of the meditations is 
simple, fervent, and impressive; and each meditation may 
be said to contain the heads of many, being filled with the 
deep thoughts of a most pious soul. 


VII.—Reasons of my Conversion to the Catholic Church ; in Letters to 
a Friend. By the Rev. Joun Gorpon. Fifth Edition. London: 
Burns, 1849. 


In the notice of Dr. Pagani’s Church of the Living 
God, in a former number, (liii.) we accidentally overlooked 
the circumstance, (acknowledged by Dr. Pagani himself,) 
that a long and interesting passage which we extracted, is 
taken from the little work which stands above. 

We take the earliest opportunity of correcting this mis- 
take, and of, at the same time, recommending in the very 
strongest terms, Mr. Gordon’s most admirable ‘‘ Reasons 
of his Conversion.” They are a model of what contro- 
versy ought to be. 
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VIIL— Collection of the Laws of Patent Privileges of all the Countries of 
Europe, the United States of North America, and the Dutch West 
Indies. Published by Cuartes F. Loosey, Civil Engineer, &c., in 
Vienna. London: John Weale. Paris: H. Bassange. Vienna: 
at the Government Printing Office. 


- In this volume there are collected the Patent Laws of 
not less than sixty-seven distinct States in Europe or in 
America. The volume is an authenticated publication of 
those Laws in the original languages of the States in 
which they are enforced, and therefore of great importance 
to all desirous of obtaining patents for their invention in 
science, or in the arts. It is very justly observed by the 
author, Mr. Loosey, that “‘ the want of a perfect and com- 
plete Collection of the Patent Laws, wherever they do 
exist, becomes more apparent as the application of science 
to practical purposes has extended over the civilized 
world,”’ and that “ however important such a Collection 
of Patent Laws will be to the inventor, it must be equally 
important to Lawyers and Statesmen, to enable them to 
judge of the value of a foreign Patent, and of the practical 
working of the law itself.’ Mr. Loosey, in cellecting 
these Laws, has found how important it is to his pur- 
poses as a Patent Agent in Vienna, to be acquainted with 
the most minute details of them, and therefore the . 
reader may feel assured that in this work he has embodied 
all the Patent Laws of the civilized world. This volume 
is itself a proof of the extension of science: it is carefully 
compiled, and will be found of great interest to all persons, 
and of vast service to those who are desirous of procuring 
patents for their inventions, and deriving in foreign coun- 
tries, large and abundant rewards for their discoveries. 


IX.—Congregational Singing: Two Instructions on the Duty and 
Privileges of Congregational Singing. By the Rev. Henry Formsy. 
Londou : Burns. 


Every one who has had the happiness of hearing a 
Catholic congregation in Italy, in France, or in Germany, 
join with one voice,—either in the public service, as, for 
example, in the Magnijicat of Vespers or the Z’e Deum, 
or in the popular hymns or canticles in the vernacular 
languages of the people, must have been painfully struck 
by the contrast with our own silent and voiceless masses at 
home, in proportion as he was impressed by the solemnity, 
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the grandeur, and the devotional character of the melody, 
no matter how simple, in which so many voices are united. 

The discourses now before us are an appeal for the intro- 
duction of such congregational singing among ourselves, 
by the Rev. H. Formby, already so well known by his warm 
and zealous advocacy of the Gregorian Music. The argu- 
ments by which he enforces his views, are extremely solid 
and judicious ; and cannot fail to find/an echo in the hearts 
of all who have ever tried to enlist the feelings of the people 
in the work of their own sanctification. No more powerful 
agent could be devised than the pious practice of congrega- 
tional singing properly organized, and under judicious 
restrictions. 

We recommend Mr. Formby’s Discourses in the 
strongest terms to all who feel an interest in the subject; 
and we shall conclude with a single extract. 


‘In the chant which St. Gregory collected from its existing tra- 
dition, and gave to the Church in a definite form, there is an 
absence of the contradiction, not the less real from being unde- 
signed, which ensues, from praying on the one hand, on behalf of 
the people, that they may be admitted to a share in what consti- 
tutes the social joy of the angels, and on the other selecting a kind 
of music, the artificial intricacy of which makes the taking a share 
in it, even to those who desire to do so, absolutely impossible. And 
the Church, in adopting it, shows that she herself, in her own gifts, 
is the true mother of her children, who knows what is good both 
for the old and the young. St. Ambrose, speaking of the chant of 
the Church offices of his own day, which was more than two centu- 
ries before the time of St. Gregory, characterises them ‘as sweet 
to persons of every age, and equally suited to every sex. Old men,’ 
he says, ‘may lay aside the stiffness of age and sing them, and 
worn out veterans answer in the joy of their hearts. Young people 
will sing them, without danger, and youth find delight in them, 
without risk to their purity, and without danger of temptation. 
Young matrons may sing them without loss to their matronly 
reserve, and young maidens without injury to their modesty, as 
well as with perfect gravity and sobriety, may use their own sweet 
voices in hymns to the praise of God. They are the delight of the 
young, and the charm even of infancy, which turns away from all 
besides.’ And what is this but the experience of every period of 
the Church that has been free from the ambition of being wiser 
than the wisdom of the saints, and the vanity of inventing some- 
thing of its own? and if we now have the misery of seeing the 
sacred song of the Church offices, to so great an extent, absent 
from the hearts as well as from the mouths of her people, and 
scarcely find surviving vestiges of the popular enthusiasm that in 
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the days of St. Ambrose brought adoring multitudes into the 
temple to sing, ‘ Hosanna in the highest : Blessed be he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord ;’ we have also seen the influx of those who 
imagine themselves to know better than the Pontiffs, saints, and 
doctors of the Church, who framed the order of her Liturgy and 
its chant, what is suited to their age and its supposed wants,’’—pp. 
19-20. 


X.—The Saints of Ireland,—January, February, March. Dublin, 
Richardson and Son, 1850. 


This little series has now reached the third month. It 
has no pretension beyond that of registering, in the order 
of the Calendar, the leading tacts of the lives of the Saints 
of Ireland. As such it fills a want in our religious liter- 
ature, and is a step towards that full and complete develop- 
ment of the materials of our sacred history, which has 
long been the dream of every lover of the true glories 
of Ireland. 


XL—WSick Calls, from the Diary of a Missionary Priest, mostly 
re-published from Dolman’s Magazine, by the Rev. Edward Price, 
M.A. London: Dolman, 61, New Bond Street, 1850. 


The readers of Dolman’s Magazine will well remember 
the beautiful stories which gave it so much interest, and 
will be delighted, as we have been, to find them collected, 
with some additions in a separate volume: it is a very 
valuable one; a Catholic will learn much in it of the nature 
of that poverty by which he is so constantly surrounded, 
and which he is often willing to assist, but uncertain as to 
the best method of doing so. Protestants will see in these 
little histories more of the beneficial and most blessed 
working of the Catholic religion, than pages of argument 
could teach him. These records of a priest’s experience 
affect the heart with the unmistakable force of truth ; they 
are full of such strange vicissitudes of fortune, such con- 
trasts in man’s nature, such awful glimpses into the deal- 
ings of God with man, as cannot but afford matter for 
sympathy and meditation. The Rev. author requires no 
compliment from us, any more than his subject requires 
enhancement; yet, we must touch upon the elegant and 
simple style, the gentlemanly tone of mind, which heighten 
the pleasure we derive from his edifying reflections, and 
most interesting and curious histories. 
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XII.—The Vespers Book for the Use of the Laity, according to the 
Roman Breviary ; containing also the Offices proper to this Country, 
in their respective Places. Permissu Superiorum. London, 
Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


Mr. Richardson’s long promised edition of the Vespers 
Book has at length made its appearance, and will be found 
very valuable. This edition appears to be exceedingly 
correct and well printed, and ol ains to accompany the 
Missal, of which the same publisher has given us an edition 
long known to, and approved by, the public. 


XIIL.—Ruins of Many Lands, a descriptive Poem, by Nicuotras 
Mircuett, 2nd Edition, enlarged, London: Tegg and Co. 1850. 


WE have formerly spoken with high praise of this very 
original and elegant poem; and we are glad to see a 
second edition of it, which has received the last point and 
finish the taste of the author could give; and has also 
been enriched by many descriptions previously omitted, 
and which yet seemed necessary to complete the plan of 
the work. lLayard’s wonderful discoveries were certain to 
awake a touch of enthusiasm in an antiquarian and a poet, 
and Mr. Mitchell has thrown over them the glow of his 
own feelings: we quote the ensuing lines not asa specimen 
of his highest poetical powers, but rather to exemplify his 
talent for recalling and realizing the visions of the past. 


“The shapes Ezekiel saw of monstrous mould, 

Half gods, half mortals, now our eyes behold— 

The lion winged, the bull with human face, 

Pondrous as towers, yet carved with passing grace. 
Long galleries wind, and courts around us spread, 
Where pictured pavements glow beneath our tread ; 
And still beyond, we enter stately rooms, 

Gay once with silks from soft Assyrian looms ; 

Now shattered helms, fair ivories strew the ground, 
And, quaintly carved, tall sculptures gleam around— 
Portraits of kings who ruled ere Rome was born, 

Or pealed in Salem Israel’s trumpet-horn ; 

Priests, trees of life, with mystic symbols hung, 

And sieges, battles, such as Homer sung. 

Lo! where yon platform sweeps—a floor of stone— 
There blazed perchance the Assyrian’s jewelled throne ; 
Here Ninus sat, Semiramis the proud, 

And here to Tiglath Israel’s captives bowed. 
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The heart beats high, and while warm fancies glow, 
We think of days whose glories none may know, 
Till, as eve’s golden sun-beams mellowing fall, 
Light up each vault, aud guild the sculptured hall, 
Those monarchs in the midst appear to rise— 
Crowns on their heads, and terror in their eyes ; 
While slaves kneel trembling, courtiers stand in awe— 
Each look a mandate, and each nod a law. 

+ * * * * 
Sleep, city ! nought is time to thine and thee, 
Sleep till God’s judgment, mystic Nineveh ! 
Years raise up states, then dash them to the dust ; 
Mortals are weak, but call not heaven unjust. 
No change to thee will come—thou liest there 
In cold obstruction, type of pride’s despair. 
Oblivion watches, as dark ages close, 
Thy buried glory, and thy dread repose ; 
Death sits, grim tyrant, on thy mound strewn plain, 
And thunders to awake thee peal in vain.” 


We have no space to give even an idea of the additions 
the author has made to his notices of the ruins in Nubia 
_ Egypt, although we have been greatly pleased with 
them. 

The Author has considerably amplified his notice of the 
ruined cities of Central America, but here, perhaps, the 
imagination may seem to flag, to labour somewhat,—over- 
powered by the vague, vast, dreary doubt, in which as yet 
they rest; appealing less to remembrance, less to sympa- 
thy, than any other of the ruins upon our changing earth. 
In India the poet renews his strength ; we think there is 
something so rich and soft in the following picture as to 
deserve selection. me 

«A moment yet we linger mid the bowers 

Of northern Ind—a land of fruits and flowers, 
Where the proud Affghan treads a blessed soil, 
That yields all nature asks with little toil, 

A land where God his heayenliest smile hath thrown 
O’er all beneath—man, man the blot alone. 

Oh! who Cabul’s sweet region may behold, 

When spring laughs out, or autumn sows her gold, 
The meadows, orchards, streams that glide in light, 
Nor deem lost Irem charms again his sight, 

That wondrous garden rivalling Eden’s bloom, 

Too bless’d for man to view, this side the tomb ? 
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Flowers here of every scent, and form, and die, 

Lift their bright heads, and laugh upon the sky, 
From the tall tulip with her rich streaked bell, 
Where, throned in state, Queen Mab is proud to dwell, 
To lowly wind-flowers gaudier plants eclipse, 

And pensile harebells with their dewy lips. 

There turns the heliotrope to court the sun, 

And up green stalks the starry jasmines run : 

The hyacinth in tender pink outvies 

Beauty’s soft cheek, and violets match her eyes ; 
Sweet breathe the henna-flowers that harem girls 

So love to twine among their glossy curls ; 
-And here the purple pansy springs to birth, 

Like some gay insect rising from the earth. 

One sheet of bloom the level greensward yields, 

And simple daisies speak of England's fields ; 
Drawn by sweet odour’s spell, in humming glee, 
Flits round the bloomy stock the robber bee, 

While to the gorgeous musk rose, all night long, 
The love-sick bulbul pours his melting song. 

Then, too, the fruits through months that hang and glow, 
Tempting as those which wrought our mother’s woe ; 
Soft shines the mango on its stem so tall, 

Rich gleams beneath the melon’s golden ball ; 

How feasts the eye upon the bell-shaped pear ! 
Bright cherries look like corals strung in air ; 

The purple plum, the grape the hand may reach, 
Vie with the downy-skinned and blushing peach. 
Though small, its place the luscious strawberry claims, 
’*Mid snowy flowers the radiant orange flames ; 

To quench the thirst the cooling guava see, 

And ripe pomegranates melting on the tree, 

And here, too, England’s favourite fruit is seen, 

The red-cheeked apple, veiled by leaves of green ; 
Ah! at the sight sweet thoughts of home awake, 
And foreign lands are welcomed for its sake.” 


Let us contrast with this the following description of 
nature in a grander aspect. 


“Ye mountains! with your feet in earth’s deep caves, 
Where burns the central fire, the earthquake raves, 
While your hoar brows are reared above the cloud, 
As if for this our world too vast and proud! 
Shrinking we view your wild stupendous scene, 

Rude as first chaos—dread, yet how serene! 
Strength here has calmness like a giant’s sleep, 
Awful repose on each eternal steep. 
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There is a charm in terror, and we feel, 
When dumb with awe, a pleasure o’er us steal. 
’Mid rocks and shaggy caves, and aged trees, 
That sigh like restless spirits to the breeze : 
’Mid torrents dashed from heights with echoing roar, 
While far above wild eagles shriek and soar ; 
’*Mid sounds and scenes to peopled tracts unknown, 
It is not lonely e’en to be alone : 
The soul, absorbed, forgets her cumbering clod, 
Holding high converse with great nature’s God. 

* * * . * 


Yet not alone in calm, or when the moon 
Rides o’er the heights in soft and tranquil June, 
And star-beams sleep in beauty on the snow, 
And cascades fall in showers of pearl below, 
Climb ye the Alps, but view the giants there, 
When storms let loose the demons of the air, 
And darkness, like a pall, descends on earth, 
And the sky-cleaving lightning has its birth. 
Here let us stand where floods have worn the rock ; 
Clouds roll on clouds—it comes, the tempests shock ! 
The wolves for shelter flee, their long deep yell, 
In ghostly chorus, echoing from the dell ; 
The tall black pines that lately tower’d on high, 
Like ebon pillars carved against the sky, 
Bend low and lower to the rising blast, 
Their murmur like a trumpet wailing past. 
Where the dense clouds embrace yon rocky spire, 
Quick from their blackness shoots a lance of fire ; 
Away, across the sky, across each height, 
Zigzag and blinding, darts that line of light ; 
The oak is crashing, and the rock is rent, 
So swift thy work, mysterious element ! 
Ere the deep thunder rolls upon the air, 
Now muttering like some demon in despair, 
Then bursting forth like dread artillery’s sound, 
From peak to peak the echoes doubling round ; 

ue Still are those peals renewed, when peals expire, 
As if the Almighty spoke in tones of ire, 
While sheets of flame, that light heaven’s concave now, 
Seem the fierce anger on His awful brow.” 


We know of no finer descriptive poetry than this; and 
even in a mere notice such as the present, we have not 
scrupled to give long extracts,—they enrich our pages, 
and convey, when nothing else could, an idea of the 
pleasure to be derived from a perusal of the work. We 
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must add, that the merit of the poem is singularly well 
sustained ; it contains nothing trivial, heavy, or bombas- 
tic, to balance (as so often happens) occasional flights of 
daring or graceful imagery ; nor amidst so many beauties 
will there be found a line which will not be congenial to 
the reader of taste and cultivation. We must pause here ; 
we have no space to remark upon Carthage, the ruins of 
ancient Africa, and of the south of France, or upon the 
many other new beauties which give value to this edition. 
The notes have been proportionately enriched ; the author 
has bestowed great pains upon this portion of the work, 
and has given us in them the gems of his ample stores of 
observation and learning. 


XIV.—The History of the Old and New Testament, interspersed with 
Moral and Instructive Reflections, chiefly taken from the Holy Fathers, 
from the French, by J. Reeve, in two vols. London, Dublin, 
and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


This is a cheap and convenient reprint, of a work, long 
well known and highly valued by Catholics. It has been 
too highly sanctioned to require any further recommenda- 
tion, and we rejoice to see it rendered more generally 
attainable. 


XV.—The Double Claim. A Tale of Real Life. By Mrs. T. K. 
Hervey. 8vo. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co., 1849. 


The story of “the Double Claim”’ is constructed upon 
an old and traditionary plot. The heroine, Margaret, has 
been stolen in infancy by gipsies, and educated by a kind 
magistrate, in whose house she was left by the gang, in 
making their escape from the hands of justice. <A clue is 
obtained, after a number of years, to the name and resi- 
dence of her parents; but, just as Margaret makes the 
discovery, she also discovers that her place has been al- 
ready filled up by another claimant, who, in support of her 
claim, was able to produce the very clothes worn by the 
lost child on the day of her abduction. 

The motive of this attempted imposture was the hope of 
gaining the affection of the youth for whom the lost child 
had from infancy been destined by her parents, and to 
whom she had been formally betrothed. But, failing in 
her hope of winning his love, and touched by remorse 
when she discovers that Margaret, tke real daughter, is 
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still alive, she confesses her fraud, and gives way to the 
true claimant. 

She herself is at the same time discovered to have been 
similarly stolen by the gipsies, and is restored to her 
parents. 

There is a little love episode in the tale, which is also 
brought to a happy termination at the same time. The 
tale is agreeably and interestingly written, but, as will be 
gathered from the above outline, makes but little preten- 
sion to originality. 


XVI.—Letters toa Lady. By the Baron Wituetm von Humsoupt. 
From the German. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co., 1849. 


We need not say a word to recommend these charming 
and well-known letters. The cheapness and elegance of 
re edition will place them within the reach of every 
reader. 


XVIL.—A Translation of the Hermann and Dorothea of Goethe, in the 
Old English measure of Chapman’s Homer. By M. Wintzr. 
Dublin, Kelly, 1849. 


The Hermann and Dorethea is too well know to need 
any introduction at our hands. It is only necessary for us 
to say, that the present translation is an exceedingly accu- 
rate and spirited one, and preserves, in a very remarkable 
degree, the simple beauty which is the great charm of the 
original. 

The “‘ Old English measure”’ is an admirable repre- 
sentation of the hexameter of the original, and we doubt 
whether it is not quite as well suited to the peculiar char- 
acter of the poem. ~~ 


XVIII.—Apostolical Baptism, considered in a few words, “ But what 
saith the Scripture?” “And his disciples remembered that it 
was written.” London: J. J. Guillaume, Chester Square. 


A thorough Protestant performance; the author having, 
by the above texts, of most doubtful application, estab- 
lished the sole and solitary authority of Scripture, pro- 
ceeds to dismiss it from his reasoning, and to give us his 
own theory upon Baptism :—that it is a regeneration only 
as being a mark of obedience, but that the gift of the 
Spirit may precede, accompany, or follow it ; inasmuch as 
“ He has not made His Holy Spirit subservient to man’s 
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caprice. He has not reduced his own beautiful and simple 
covenant-rite to a mere incantation, so that man can sum- 
mon the Divine Spirit at his pleasure.’”? There is some- 
thing new in this description of the effect of a Sacrament, 
for all must equally lie open to it. But it would be waste 
time further to discuss a work of this kind. 


XIX.—The Life of St. Mary Magdalene of Pazi. The Life of the 
Venerable servant of God, Benedict Joseph Labré. London, Dublin, 
and Derby: Richardson and Son, 

The indefatigable Fathers of the Oratory, in somewhat 
less than three months, have presented us with the lives of 
two more saints—lives not sketched out hastily, but admir- 
ably written ; full of wonderful details, and illustrated by 
the comments of wisdom and experience ; such comments 
as are necessary to guide the minds of ordinary christians 
through the depths of such mysteries. 

St. Mary Magdalene was indeed a saint of superhuman 
greatness,—in peril, in suffering, and in glory; her life 
must be read in the deepest humility and faith. 

The Venerable Benedict Joseph Labré, was a poor and 
uneducated youth, devoted to austerity, and seeking with 
all his heart admission into the severest orders. God suf- 
fered him not to enter them; apparently that he might 
add yet further sanctity to the life of a pilgrim by his love 
for holy places, and his meek following of the footsteps of 
his Saviour, when He went to and fro, without a roof to 
shelter His head,—in toil, watching, and hardship. 


XX. — Compitum ; or, The Meeting of the Ways at the Catholic 
Church. The third book. London: Dolman, 1850. 


We congratulate our readers upon the appearance of a 
third volume of this most valuable work; more easy and 
flowing in style, more rich in illustration, more abounding 
in beauties, we think, than its predecessors. The learn- 
ing of this author would seem to be inexhaustible; the 
wisdom of holy men of all times, their beautiful sayings, 
and the multitude of quaint, old, charming stories with 
which he is so familiar, and which he has probably pre- 
served from oblivion, seem to assimilate with the cast of 
his own mind. They flow from bis pen without stint and 
without effort ; harmonizing perfectly with his own medi- 
tations, and with his pure, somewhat old English, so natu- 
rally rising from a somewhat quaint simplicity into elo- 
quence, 
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XXI—The Cousins ; or, Pride and Vanity. By Acyes M. Stewart. 
London : C. Dolman, 61, New Bond Street. 


This is a pretty little story, to which, individually, we 
have no objection to make ; on the contrary, it is interest- 
ing, and pleasingly written ; its faults are those of a class 
of books for young people, of which we do, in great mea- 
sure, disapprove. Professing to inculcate a particular 
model, they do it in so indefinite and inconsequential a 
manner, as to involve the whole subject in confusion. In 
‘* the Cousins,” there is a good girl and a bad one; the 
former is rewarded by happiness and a husband, the latter 
appropriately punished. This is all very well, for children 
require this quick retribution to keep up their interest; 
but the distinction between pride and vanity is very ill 
defined. There seems no particular reason for allotting 
pride to the heroine of the story, neither is it clear where 
the young lady is supposed to be struggling, and where to 
be yielding to the vice. There is much of pious feeling 
throughout the story, but very vague notions of religion ; 
altogether we should have liked the story better, had the 
authoress not aimed so high, but contented herself with 
making it one of general amusement and good example. 


XXII,— The Lives of the Venerable servant of God, Fabrizio Dall Aste, 
Founder of the Congregation of the Oratory of Forli,—and of the Vener- 
ale servant of God, Father Mariano Sozzini, Priest of the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory of Rome. London, Dublin, and Derby : 
Richardson and Son. 


The lives of these two eminent servants of God, will be 
read with unusual interest ; both of them belonged to the 
Oratory, and not only directly, but indirectly, by the tenor 
of their lives and the distinctive character of their sanctity, 
great light is thrown upon the nature of that holy Congre- 
gation, long unknown in this country, and to which Cath- 
olics are now looking with such earnestness of joy and 
expectation. 

The lives of these holy men were not remarkable for 
extraordinary events or miracles, but a larger portion than 
usual has been preserved of their devotional maxims and 
instructions, which are most edifying. Both these saints 
attached themselves to their beloved Father, St. Philip, 
and to his congregation, with the most profound affection ; 
it was the study of their lives to penetrate themselves with 
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the spirit and intention of St. Philip, to carry them out to 
the highest point of perfection, as they did; and to exem- 
lify in their own lives, not only the zeal, charity, and 
oliness which are nourished in the Oratory, but the wis- 
dom with which they have been brought to bear upon the 
wants and difficulties of the times. No one can mark this, 
and the success which has so unfailingly attended the 
Fathers of the Oratory, without joyfully anticipating what 
ee things they will, by God’s blessing, perform in 
ngland. 


XXIII.— Woman in France during the Highteenth Century. By Jona 
KavanacH. In two vols., with portraits. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 1850. 


This elegant and entertaining work well deserves a 
longer notice than it is in our power now to give it. To 
examine into the nature of that extraordinary influence 
exercised by women in France, during the eighteenth 
century, over politics, literature, and society, was an ex- 
cellent thought. It was not the least remarkable circum- 
stance in those strange times; and the source of that 
influence, and the mode in which it was exercised, are so 
unlike to anything we know at present, that it cannot but 
be a curious study. 

The authoress begins by drawing a strong and faithful 
picture of the state of society, and of the court on the death 
of Louis XIV.; and proceeds by giving short memoirs of 
the women who exercised a public influence during the 
regency, the reign of Louis xv, and the commencement 
of that of his successor; Courtezans, in the first instance, 
afterwards the patronesses of literary coteries and the 
*‘bureaux d’esprit,’”’ in whom depravity did but take a 
more dangerous character. Then follows a slight sketch 
of Marie Antoinette while she might still be said to reign, 
and with her, women better intentioned, and more deeply 
suffering; and, at last, the heroines and the victims of the 
revolution. A second beautiful notice is given of the 
queen in what may truly be termed her agony,—the queen 
pre-eminent in everything. This introduces a vivid picture 
of the crowds in the prisons, too great to be numbered ; 
where the women who had played so different a part, main- 
tained their influence over this gloomy society ; stamped it 
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with their grace, their levity, their heroism,—dying for 
those they loved,—dying in the peace of religion,—dying in 
the pride of their birth and their cause, with the daring of 
ancient chivalry. It is like a romance. We cannot but 
praise the manner in which the authoress has touched upon 
what was often dangerous ground. To have made no 
allowance for the influence of that demoralizing society ;— 
not to have done justice to the better aspirations, the natu- 
ral goodness of many of the unhappy women who were 
corrupted by it, would have been not to write their history 
at all; but the morality and good feeling of the authoress 
are not misled for a moment by this lenient discrimination. 


XXIV.—Stories for Summer days and Winter nights. Vol. 1. London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 


This is a re-publication of stories already favourably 
known to the public; they were issued by the editors of 
the Family Economist; and are well deserving of atten- 
tion, if we may judge from the specimen before us. Ina 
cheap and well got up little volume, we have five very 

retty stories, of which only one—the rythmical history of 
William Tell—is really excellent. 


XXV.— The Life of Philibert La Feuillade, a Catholic Soldier of the 16th 
a A.M. D.G. London, Dublin, and Derby ; Richardson 
and Son. 


We know not from whence this record has been taken, 
nor how authenticated ; but it has preserved the memory 
of a we gem, in the vast treasury of the Catholic 
church. A soldier who continued a soldier till his death, 
and died upon the field of battle amongst the bravest of 
the brave; and who, nevertheless, died in the odour of 
sanctity, venerated by men, and faithful before God! A 
man becoming a saint, and living as such in his own 
station of life, and that station one so perilous, is not this 
an instance worth preserving? The authoress (for we 
believe it was written by a lady) has judged wisely in 
making this account of the saint’s life a very popular work. 
It is nicely got up, and costs only two-pence. This is so 
far well; the style is simple, elegant, and impressive ; and 
the story of La Feuillade’s conversion, and singular subse- 
quent holiness, is told in a most interesting manner. 
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XXVI.— The acknowledged Doctrines of the Church of Rome, being an 
exposition of Roman Catholic Doctrines as set forth by esteemed 
Doctors of the said Church, &c. By Samven Copper. London: 
Gilpin, 1849. 


This is a laborious collection of the notes of that edition 
of the Douay Bible, published in 1609. They have been 
drawn up under various heads, and the author informs us 
—and we see no reason to doubt the fact—that they have 
been carefully collated with the edition of 1816, and that 
every variation between the two editions has been pointed 
out. The object of all this pains has been to prove to the 
world that the Catholic Church not only claims, but uses, 
the right to put an interpretation upon scripture ;—and he 
goes on to draw the inference, that as in unworthy hands 
such power might be badly used—ergo it is a power which 
should not exist; we think his object might have been 
attained at less expense of trouble; meanwhile here is a 
collection of Catholic doctrine, which, though we have not 
examined into its correctness, (to do so it would have been 
necessary to verify each separate note,) has every appear- 
ance of being drawn up in good faith; by Catholics it will 
not be wanted, but it may do much good among Protes- 
tants. One thing we can say sincerely—we wish every 
one who carried on the controversy on this worthy man’s 
side, would adopt means as guileless and as blameless as 
the one that he has chosen. 


XXVII.—Life and Death in Ireland, as witnessed in 1849, by Srencer 
T. Hatt, London: Simpkin Marshall, & Co., 1850. 


Few things written upon the subject of Ireland have struck 
us with so great an air of truthfulness as this short account 
of a ramble in Ireland. The author has redeemed his 
pledge, ‘‘ to let every object or occurrence make its legiti- 
mate impress upon him, and no more, whether in favour of 
oid predilections or not; and, to avoid all approbation or 
blame of natural or national peculiarities, except as they 
might affect the manifest interests of humanity.’’ Accor- 
dingly, there is no bitterness or exaggeration in the narra- 
tive. Mr. Hall relates what he saw in a simple and feeling 
style, and with impartial sagacity. A sad picture itis; the 
same sad scene we are too well used to; but a small portion 


has been taken and lighted up with a bright ray, which has 
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brought out all its features with the distinct fidelity of a 
miniature,—of a daguerrotype. 

Such are the results of a corrupt and complicated social 
system,—none worse could be produced by the combination 
of despotism and lawlessness. But thus fully unveiled on 
every hand, let us hope these evils are not to continue ; 
but that, with the blessing of God upon the good intentions 
of men, a remedy may be found for them. 


XXVIIL—The Child’s Guide to Devotion, compiled from approved 
sources, with numerous Engravings. London: Burns and Lambert. 


We think this the prettiest, and best imagined child’s 
prayer-book we have seen. It contains morning and even- 
ing prayers,—prayers for occasional objects, devotions, for 
mass, and instructions for confession; all excellent of their 
kind, and not too long. ‘lhe remainder of the book is 
made up of exactly the devotions which a child would 
delight in, and by which the feelings of the young mind 
might be excited to fervour ;—litanies, beautiful hymns from 
the Lyra Catholica, and from other sources ;—translations 
and paraphrases of the church hymns, and passages from 
the gospels ;—all these are illustrated by pleasing engra- 
vings. Pains have been taken, by vignettes and other 
embellishments, to ornament the little book, to give it 
variety, and make it altogether what a child would 
treasure. 


XXIX.—The Children of Mary, or Lives of several Young Pupils of 
the Maison des Oiseaux, Paris. Translated from the French, with 
some account of the institution and rules of the Congregation 
of our Lady. London: Burns and Lambert. 


The introduction to this charming little work, is an 
account of the sodality or congregation of our Lady—- 
known in Rome by the title of Primo Primaria, or first 
and principal Congregation of our Lady—of its origin and 
rules, and the illustrious names connected with it ; infor- 
mation in itself most valuable. It is followed by the lives 
of twenty-two young girls, brought up in the Convent des 
Oiseaux, the principal establishment of this congregation ; 
young innocent creatures, with hearts so overflowing with 
divine grace, that they seem rather to resemble angels 
than human beings. There cannot be more edifying and 
agreeable reading than this for children; and, to the heart 
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of all Catholics, how consoling to reflect upon the multi- 
tudes of the church’s children, whose obscure position, 
—perhaps their early deaths—render them of as little 
account in the great fabric of society, as are the minute 
flowers on which the foot of the traveller presses, under the 
shade of some vast forest; yet which, like those flowers, 
exquisite in their kind, and filled with grace, as they with 
the dew of heaven, are ever offering up unknown, unnoticed 
by the world, a sweet incense of beauty and praise to their 
Jreator. 


XXX.—The Holy Bible, and the Manner in which it is Used by 
Catholics. By the Rev. Ricuarp Smuppy. London: Richardson 
and Son. 1850. 


The information contained in this book will be useful to 
the Catholic laity, and may here and there convince a 
Protestant—such as can be convinced—of the care with 
which the Catholic Church has guarded the Bible and 
watched over its preservation. It is a short account of the 
history, the general division, and the different writers of 
the sacred volume; with a few clear instructions upon 
what we may call the mode of its inspiration. There 
follows a notice of the languages in which the different 
books were written, and of the time of their being collected 
and sanctioned by the Church. The author then gives 
a short account of the various editions and versions of the 
Bible, of the great watchfulness of the Church that the 
sacred book should not be corrupted, and especially in 
lavishing all that human learning and care could do 
upon the version which she has stamped with her authori- 
tative sanction, the Latin Vulgate. A translation made 
in the fourth century from the original tongues, by the 
illustrious St. Jerome, at the request of the reigning 
Pontiff. 


XXXI.—Some account of the Apparition of the Blessed Virgin on the 
Mountains of the Alps, Derived from the Pamphlet of Mon- 
seigueur Crement Vitiecourt, Bishop of La Rochelle, London: 
James Burns. 1848, 


It would be injuring the interest of this wonderful little 
history, it we were to make extracts from it. It will be 
enough to say that it has every evidence of truth and 
authenticity to entitle it to the devout attention of our 
Catholic readers. 
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Absalon, Archbishop of Lund, description of 
him, 62. 

Academy. ecclesiastical, blunder concerning, 481. 

Achilli, Dr., his speech at Belfast, 472—why he 
is made a hero, 475—has no right to the title 
of Dr., 476—he courts enquiry and applause, 

. ibid; insolent letters to the pope, 478—his 
autobiography, 481—crimes of which he was 
convicted, 4x3—untruth of his assertion that 
he was made visitor, 483—contradictions in 
his history, 483— equally untrue his being 
vicar, &c., 484—other incongruities, 485—and 
crimes, 487—expelled a second time from 
Naples, 487—his dealings with the inquisi- 
tion, 488—his protestantism, 490—puiish- 
ment and pretended penitence, 491—his dis- 
guise, 492—insult to the Pope, 49:;—his con- 
duct in the lonian Islands, 493 betrayal of 
the brothers Bandiera, 496-—appointed to a 
college at Malta, 497—his arrival in England, 
498—and marriage, 498—his part in politics, 
600—erection of the image of our Lord, 502— 
account of the horrors of the Inquisition, 505 
— skeletons found, accounted for, 508. 

Ages of Faith, 50. 

Aivarez, Osorio Don, 21. 

Apologia, 146. 

Archbishops, 62. 

Arches, spiritual Court of, 252, 

Assyria, sketch of its history, 358, 359, 360— 
great uncertainty of it, 363, 


Bandiera, the brothers, their expedition, 496. 
Baptism, irreverent manner of treating the doc- 
trine, 271—of the Copts, 319. 
aan, Rev. Mr., opinions of Court of Arches, 
52. 


Bishops, 66, 247, 248, 251. 

Black Mail, 163. 

Blanche of Bourbon, 8—her death imputed to 
her husband, 18. 

Books, notices of, 274, 51l—remark books on 
prisons, 347. 

Botia, M., his work upon Nineveh, 355. 


Cabal, ministry of the, 306. 
Cajetan, Dom. 
Cambrensis Eversus, 158, 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, his opinions, 254— 
reversed the decision of his own Court, 255. 
Catholics. nature of their unity upon religious 

subjects, 205. 
Charles I., his execution, 298—his triumph, 302. 





Charles I1., King, his position at the Kestora- 
tion, 2e2—re. action in his reign, 304—his cha- 
racter, 305—and conduct, 306, 

Chroniclers of the Middle Ages, 88. 

Church, Catholic, her present hopeful prospects, 
121. 


her claims extend to the visible as well 
as invisible world, 182—marvellous perfection 
of her saints, 18Y—said to be the author of the 
present troubles in the Church of England, 





—— accused of having in modern times 
adopted a persecuting spirit, 426—falsely so, 
426—grounds upon which she alone may rea- 
sonably put down false religions, 437. 

——-— in this country the gaining party, 475. 

of England, description of, given by Mr, 

Elliot, 236—by Mr. Sewell, 237—described as 

in bondage, 270—comparison of her golden 

fetters with those of the Church of Rome, 270. 

High, party, 243—have thrown aside the 

Bishops, 244-—peculiar function they allot to 

the English churchman, 246—former opinions 

concerning Bishops, 248—have glided into in- 
dependence, 249—how they have received the 

Gorham decision, 249—question what is to be 

done, 258—resolutions published by them, 

258—fallacy of their notion of calling Synods, 

263—inadvertent heresies amongst them, 265 

—hope in the signs of life in their Church, 

267—they cannot revive Faith, 269. 

Coptic, 317. 

Ciocci, Raffaele, his imposture formerly exposed 
by the Review, 477. 

Clitherow, Mrs. Margaret, account of her mar. 
tyrdom, 464. 

Commons, House of, 285. 

Constantine claims the Imitation to be written 
by a Benedictine, 29. 

Convocations, opinions concerning them, 260. 

Copt, origin of the word, 317. 

Copts, their belief and practice, 317—Chourch 
government, 318—administration of sacra- 
ments, 319—error in respect to the Eucharist, 
324—their liturgies, 325—fasting, 327 -- cus- 
toms, 32%—their language, 329—obstacles to 
their conversion, 329. 

Court of Arches, 252— prerogative of Canter- 
bury, 253. ae 

Crime, statistics of, 339—incvease of it in Scot- 
land, 339—suggestions for preventing it, 340 
—drunkenness the great source of it, 350, 

Criminals, number punished in 1848, 341. 
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Cromwell, 297— Jays the foundations of his 
future dictatorship, 299. 
Cuneiform, characters, 377. 


Dress, Irish, 162 
Edward, Prince, his alliance with Don Pedro, 
13. 


Egypt, christianity there, 314. 

England, condition of at commencement of 
civil wars, 295—at the restoration, 303. 

English Churchman, its peculiar functions, £46 
opinions of bisiops, 247. 

Enrique, Don, attacks Don Pedro, 15. 


Ferguson, Samuel, 168, 
Fernandez, Gutier, murdered by Pedro 1., 22. 
France, state of, in 1814, 286. 


Garamone, N., his history, 494. - 

Gersen. his claim to be considered author of the 
Imitation, 43. 

Gerson 45. 

Giraldus, his personal history, 142—controversy 
with him,!50—reasous for questioning his cre- 
dibility, 164, 

Gorham, v. bishop of Exeter, decision upon the 
case, 234—recital of the case, 235—how re- 
ceived by the high church party, 249—is in 
fact the decision of the crown, 253. 

Government, Catholic theory of, 293—its proper 
functions in respect to property, 406. 

Guizot, M., 277—appreciation of the revolution, 
279—present opinions, 279, 


Hancock, Mr., his opinions respecting Ireland, 
400—his proposed remedies against the ill 

_ state of the law, 405—against distress of land, 
413—against combinations, 414—upon the use 
of potatoes, 415. 

Harris, the Rev; Thomas, his biography, 94— 

rogress of religion in his mind, 95—his youth, 

: his conversion, 102—embraces the priest- 
hood, 106—extracts from his sermons, 108— 
from his letters, 1l4—his sufferings, 117—and 
death, 118—extracts from his writings, 119. 

Henry 11., his invasion of Ireland, 141. 

Histories of the Italian States, 125—of the mid- 
die ages, 88. 

Hurter, Dr., 57,—his history of Pope Innocent 
~~ great learning, 59—plan ofhis histo- 
ry, 60. 


Imitation of Christ, its supposed author, 28— 
fierce contest carried on respecting it, 31— 
reasons in support of the authorship of ‘Thomas 
a Kempis, 34, 47—claims of Gersen considered, 
43—of Gerson, 45—beauty of the work, 49. 

Inquisition, attacks upon it, 42l-its erection 
involved no new principle, 440—condemned 
only those whose errors made them dangerous 
to society, 443—instances ib—its power identi- 

: cal with the civil power, 447—its first institu- 
tion, 449—its decay and revival in Spain, 450 
—where they became officials in the crown, 
452. 


—-—— the kings of Spain refuse to give it 
up, 453—description of it by Ranke, 453—its 
resistance to the decrees of the Popes, 456— 
mildness of the Tribunal in Rome, 457—in 
Spain number of its victims exaggerated. 460 
—punished other crimes besides heresy, 461— 
concerning its use of torture, 463—mitigations 
of the practice, 467—secresy of their proceed- 
ings, 467—mitigations of this hardship, 467— 
untraths told concerning the system, 469— 
dealings of this tribunal with Achilli, 488, 492 
—Achilli’s account of its horrors, 505—tho- 
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rough enquiry made by the French in'1814, 
506—inmates found in the dungeons, 509—the 
building itself, 509. 

Intolerance of false religions early received into 
the christian code, 427. 

Treland, saints and martyrs of, 151—language 
of, 160—poets of, 167. 

Treland, its want of prosperity attributable to 
bad laws, 401—legal impediments to the im- 
provement of land, 406—reason why it is bare 
of trees, 408—instances of hardship, 411— 
difficulty in working mines there, 412. 

Trons, Rev. Mr., his religious opinions, 243, 255. 


James IT., 305—his policy, 306. 

Jesuits, testimony to their blamelessness, 279. 
Juste Milvir, party of the, 278, 

Jews in Spain, 450. 


Keeble Mr., 245, 250, 258. 

Kelly, Mr., 146. 

Kempis, Thomas a, 27—contemporaries consi- 
dered him the author of the Imitation, 28— 
reasons in favour of his being so, 34—autho- 
rities to that effect, ibid—manuscripts, 37— 
printed editions, 39—id tic expressions, 
4\|—character of a Kempis, 48. 





i legal impediments to its improvement, 
406. 


Language, Irish, 160. 

Law, adoption of the English in Ireland, 162. 

Layard, his work on Niniveh, 355—extracts 
rom, 365—enquiries as to its site, 367— 
extract, 370—his bigotry, 378—attempts to 
prove the Nestorians Protestants. 379—con- 
futes himself, 383—his blunder concerning 
their mode of giving communion, 387—and 
concerning the real presence, 389. 

Liturgies, Coptic, 325 

Liorente, his history of the Inquisition, his cre. 
dibility, 458—his dishonesty, 459—his exag- 
ey of the number of Jews punished by 
it, 462. 

Lynch, John, his life, 152—his works, 154— 
whether or not he was bishop, 157. 


Mangan, Clarence, 169. 

Manana, 462. 

Martyrs, our ideal of them, 472, 

M'‘Carthy, Mr., his poems, 169—extracts, 170 
—his translations, 179. 

Mary, the Blessed Virgin, sermon in her 
honour, 108. 

Maskell, Mr., 252, 255. 

Merimee, M , his history of Peter the Cruel, 3— 
its partiality, 17. 

Miley, Dr., his history of the Papal States, 123 
—supplies a previous blank, 124—materials 
from which he has compiled it, 126—analysis 
of his work, 128—titles of the books, 134— 
extracts, 137. 

Mines, \aws preventing the working them, 412. 

Monasteries, 75. 

Monks, obligations of society to them, 80—their 
industry in copying books, 84, 

Montesquieu, his esprit des lois, 336. 


Neale, Mr., 258. 

Nestorians, Mr. Layard’s description of their 
creed, 379—Catholic doctrines they have 
retained, 383—their faith concerning the 
Eucharist, 389—what was their real heresy, 
391—reasons for their not paying respect to 
the B. Virgin, 394—they pray for the dead, 
395, 


Nestorianism, 268, 395—absurdities in their 
books, 397. 
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Newman, the Rev. John Henry, character of 
his discourses, 181—extracts, 183—upon 
Dives, 187—upon purity and love, 191—upon 
the condition of those without the Church, 
194—his views of scholastic theology, 198— 
upon the snfferings of our Lord in his soul, 
200—contrasted with those written when a 
Protestant, 203. 

Nimrod, 357. 

Niniveh, works concerning it, 355—illustrations 
in scripture, ibid—its name forgotten, 356— 
whether Nimrod is its founder, 357—probable 
date of its foundation, 358—fables told con- 
cerning it, 358—its capture, 359—doubts as to 
its site, 3642, 367—discoveries amongst its 
remains, 365—probable mode of building, 370. 

Novels, their object and tendency, 210—extracts 
from Jave Eyre, 212—from Shirley, 224. 


Orders, religious, &66—Benedictines, ibid, Car- 
Seana, and Carmelites, 87 —military orders, 
ibid. 


Patriarchs, Egyptian, history of, 316. 

Paut 111., Pope, advises the Neapolitans not to 
receive the Inquisition, 457. 

Pedro 1., of Castile, reasons for his surname, 
—his accession to the throne, 4—murder of 
Garci Laso, 5— subsequent murders, 7—his 
marriage, 8—revenge against his brothers, 9 
—alliance with the Black Prince, 13—is en- 
snared by his brother, 16—his murder of Don 
Alvarez Osorio, 2l—other murders, 22— 
treachery which he sanctioned, 23. 

Persecution, religious, Catholhes alone not 
chargeable with it, 430—the reformers guilty 
of it, 432—the Church of England, 433— 
Knox, 434—the French revolution, 436— 
ichange of opinion on this subject in modern 
times, 438. 

+ ie prevalent and punishable in Spain, 
46 


Popes, the characteristics of their Dynasty, 137 

—of their authority, 256. 
history of their opposition to the Inqui- 
sition, 454—resist its extension, 457. 

——— interfered to moderate the severity of 
Inquisition, 450. 

Poets, trish, 167 

Potatoe, culture of the, 415 

Priests. 73, 

Priest, the, his isolated position, 91—solitari- 
ness of his life, 92—his hidden trials and vir- 
tues, 93. 

Prisons, discipline of, 432—remarks and in- 
stances, 347—methods of religious instruc- 
ae 349—different systems pursued in them, 

of the Inquisition, 469. 

Protestants, their spiritual condition, 194. 

Punishments of crime, their former severity, 
332—advocated by Carlisle, 333—what is the 
end of punishment, 335, t 

milder idea concerning them in 

in modern times, 439. 
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Queen, her Majesty the, the supreme authority 
in Church matters, 256. 


Rebellion of 1641, its primary moral cause, 281 
—political result compared with those of 
French revolution, 282—points of resem- 
blance between them, 288, 292—points of 
comparison, 290 — religion its chief motive, 
294—parties who directed it, ibid—defence of 
it by Guizot, 309—difficulties it had to en- 
counter, 311. 

Regeneration, Baptismal, no longer a dogma of 
the Church of England, 269. 

Religions of —s all equally chargeable 
with intolerance, 423, 

Rupublic, American, 312. 

Revolution in France foreseen and foretold, 289 
—points of comparison with English revolu- 
tion, 290, 

Rotundo, figures of speech concerning a sere 
mon there, 480. 





Saint Albans, monastery of, admirable as @ 
school, 81. 

Saints, Catholic, 189, 192. 

Sardanapalus, 360. 

Schools, industrial, recommended, 347. 

Sewell, Mr., his proposals for Church synods, 
239—his declamation, 240—desire to uphold 
the Crown’s supremacy, 242. 

4 IV., Pope, his blame of the Inquisition, 

By 


Sovieties, Archeological and Celtic, 146. 

Society. London, for the religious improvement 
of Italy &c., lies told by their secretaries, 
484, 469. 

Sy vester, Girald de Barry, his life, his specu- 
ne upon Ireland, 143—his topography, 
ibid. 

Synods, 261—called by the Church on the con- 
tinent, 263—difficulties which would be felt 
by the Anglican Church in doing so, 264— 
no definition of their powers, 266. 


Theodorick, Bishop of Lubeck, 69. 
Toleration, universal, its impracticability, 440— 
= it becomes impossible, 442—and wrong, 


3. 
Topography, 143—replies to it, 145. 
Torture, its use generally, 463—chamber of, at 
Ratisbon, 465. 
Trees, reasons against planting them, in lre- 
land, 408—remedy for this, 409. 


Unction, extreme, 322. 
Union workhouses, 344—condition of Catholic 
children in them, 345. 


Verona, Council of, 447. 


White, Father Stephen, his personal history, 
147—his apologia, 149. 

William ITT., 311. 

William, Archbishop of Bourges, 64. 

Witchcraft, 461—numbers burned for it at 
Geneva, 462. 
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